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r r BiuxTB if Ve ireie' to qnostiQii every antitor upon: tbe soljeci of^liis 
literary grieyances^ we sHonld find IJiat the most fireqnent of all complaintB, 
was less that of being unappreciated^ tlian tiiat of being ndsanderstood. AH 
of US write perlul|>s with some secret object^ fbr which the world oaxes not 
8 straw : and while each reader fixes his peenliar mond upon a book^ no 
one, by any chance, hits upon that which the author had in his own heart 
designed to iacnlcate. H^ce- this Bdltion of "'Pkebim^ acquires that 
appendage in the shape of an explanatory prefiice which the unpresdent 
benerolence of the autiior did not inflict on his readers when he first con- 
fided his work to liieir candour and discretion. Even so, some Candidate 
for Parliamentary Honours first brayes the hustings ;— rel3ring oi^ on the 
general congeniality of sentiment between himself and the Electors'— but 
alas ! once chosen, the liberal confidence, which took him upon trust is no 
more, and when he reappears to commend himself to the popular sufihige, 
he is required to go into l^e ill-bred egotisms of detail — and explain all that 
he has done and all' that he has fiiiled to do, to the satisfiiction of an 
enlightened but too inquisltiTe constituency. 

' It is a beautiful part in the economy of this world, that nothing is without 
its use; every weed in tiie great thorough&res of life has a honey, which 
Observation can easily extract ; and we may glean no unimportant wisdom 
from Folly itself if we difltinguish whUe we survey, and satirise while we 
share it. It is in this belief that these volumes have their, origin. I have 

* Ylfet, tiie€aeoiid BBtMb 
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not been willing tliat even the common-places of society should afford neither 
a record nor a moral ; and it is therefore from the common-places of society 
that the materials of this noyel have been wronghl. By treating trifles 
naturally, they may be rendered amusing, and that which adherence to 
Nature renders amusing, the same cause also may render instmctiye : for 
Nature is the source of all morals, and the enchanted well, from which not 
a single drop can be taken, that has not the power of curing some of our 
diseases. 

I hare drawn for the hero of my Work, such a person as seemed to me 
best fitted to retail the opinions and custdms of the class and age to which 
he belongs ; a personal combination of antitheses — a fop and a philosopher, 
a Yoluptuary and a moralist — a trifler in appearance, but rather one to whom 
trifles are instmctiye, than one to whom trifles are natural — an Aristippus on 
a limited scale, accustomed to draw sage conclusions from the follies he adopts, 
and while professing himself a votary of Pleaflure, desirous in reality to 
become a disciple of Wisdom. Such a character I have found it more 
difficult to poi^ray than to conceive : I have found it more difficult still, 
because I have with it nothing in common,* except the taste for observation, 
and some experience in the scenes among which it has been cast; and 
it will readily be supposed that it is no easy matter to survey occurrences 
the most fiuniliar through a vision, as it were, essentiall|( and perpetually 
different from that through which oneself has been accustomed to view 
them. This difficulty in execution will perhaps be my excuse in failure ; 
and some additional indulgence may be reasonably granted to an author 
who has rarely found in the egotisms of his hero a vent for his own. 

With the generality of those into whose hands a novel upon manners is 
likely to &U, the lighter and less obvious the method in which reflection is 
conveyed, the greater is its chance to be received without distaste and 
remembered without aversion. This will be an excuse, perhaps, for the 
appearance of frivolities not indulged for the sake of the frivolity ; under 
that which has most the semblance of levity I have often been the most 
diligent in my endeavours to inculcate the substances of truth. The shal- 
lowest stream, whose bed every passenger imagines he surveys, may deposit 
some golden grains on the plain through which it flows ; and we may weave 

* I regret extrandy that by fhls remark I thoiild be neoeeeitated to relinquish the 
flattering oharaoter I havB for so many months borne, and to undeoeive not a few of my 
most indulgent critics, who in roriewing my work have literally oonsidered the Author 
and the Hero one flesh. '* We have only," said one of them, *' to complain of the 
Author's egotisms ; he is perpetually talking of himself !"— Poor gentleman ! from the 
first page to the last, the Author nerer utters a eyllablft — [The few marginal notes in 
which the Author himself speaks* were not added till the present Edition.] 
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flowers not only into an idle garland, but^ like the thyrBus of the ancients, 
over a sacred weapon. 

It now only remains for me to add my hope that this edition will present 
the "adywstvkes of a oentlbiuh " in a less imperfect shape than thelast» 
and in the words of the erudite and memorable Joshna Barnes,* '' So to 
begin my intended discourse, if not altogether true, yet not wholly vain, 
nor perhaps deficient in what may exhilarate a witty fimcy, or inform a bad 
moralist.* 

THE AUTHOR 
Odclber, 1828. 

* In the Preface to his Gerania. 
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Thb holiday time of life^ in which this novel was written^ while accounting, 
perhaps in a certain gaiety of tone, for the popularity it has received, may 
perhaps also excuse, in some measure, its more evident deficiencies and 
faults. Although I trust the time has passed when it might seem necessary 
to protest against those critical assumptions which so long confounded the 
author with the hero; — although I equally trust that/ even were such assump- 
tions true, it would be scarcely necessaiy to dispute the justice of visiting 
upon later and more sobered life, the supposed foibles and levities of that 
thoughtless age of eighteen, in which this fiction was first begun, — yet, 
perhaps, some short sketch of the origin of a work, however idle, the 
success of which determined the literary career of the author, may not be 
considered altogether presumptuous or irrelevant. 

While, yet, then a boy in years, but with some experience of the world, 
which I entered prematurely, I had the good fortune to be confined to my 
room by a severe illness, towards the end of a London season. All my 
friends were out of town, and I was left to such resources as solitude can 
suggest to the tedium of sickness. I amused myself by writing with 
incredible difficulty and labour (for tUl then prose was a country almost as 
unknown to myself as to Monsieur Jourdain) some half a dozen tales and 
sketches. Among them was a story called " Mortimer, or the Memoirs of a 
Gentleman." Its commencement was almost word for word the same as 
ihat of 'Telham;'' but the design was exactly opposite to that of the latter 
and later work; " Mortimer" was intended to show the manner in which 
the world deteriorates its votary, and " Pelham," on the contrary, conveys 
the newer, and, I believe, sounder moral, of showing how a man of sense 

* Viz., in the first ooUeoted edition of the Aathor*8 prose works. 
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can sabjeet the nsi^es of iHe world to himsdf hnte&d of being eonqnered 
by them, and gradually grow wise by tiie yeiy foibles of his yontlu 

This tale, with the sketches written at the sune period, was sent 
anonymously to a celebrated pnblisher, who considered the Yolume of too 
dight a nature for sepaEttte pablication, and recommended me to select the 
best of the papers for a magaane. I was not at that Idme mnch inclined 
to a periodical mode of publishing, and thought no more of what, ii*ntig<B 
to the reader, had indeed been difficUea to the author. Soon afterwazds I 
went abroad. On my return I sent a coHeetion of lettera to Mr. Golbom 
for publication, which, for various reasons, I afterwards worked up into a 
fiction, and which (greatly altered from their original form) are now known 
to the pubHo under the name of ** Falkhmd." 

While correcting the sheets of that tale for the press, I was made aware 
of many of its faults. But it was not till it had been foiriy before the 
public that I was sensible of its greatest; namely, a sombre colouring of 
life, and the indulgence of a yein of sentiment, which, though common 
enough to all yeiy young minds in their first bitter experience of the 
disappointments of the world, had certunly ceased to be new in its 
ezi^esston, and had never been true in its phHosophy. 

The efiect which the composition of that work produced upon my mind 
was exactly similar to that which (if I may reverently quote so illustrious 
an example) Goethe informs us the writing of ''Werter" produced upon his 
own. I had rid my bosom of its '* perilous stufi^," — I had oonfossed my 
sins, and was absolved, — ^I could return to real life and its wholesome 
objects. Encouraged by the reception which ''Falkland'' met witii,fiattering 
though not brilliant, I resolved to undertake a new and more important 
fiction. I had long been impressed with the truth of an observation of 
Madame de Stael, that a character at once gay and soitimental is always 
successful on t&e stage. I resolved" to attempt a »milar character for a 
novel, making the sentiment, however, infinitely less |Hrominent than the 
gaiety. My boyish attempt of tiie '' Memoirs of a Gentleman " occurred 
to me, and I resolved upon this foundation to build my fiction. After a 
little consideration I determined, however, to enlarge and ennoble the 
original character : the character itself, of the clever man of the world 
eormpted bp the worid> was not new; it had already been represented by 
Mackenzie, by Moore in ''Zehioo," and in some measure by the master- 
genius of Bichardson its^, in the incomparable portraiture of Lovelace. 
The moral to be derived from such a creation seemed to me also equivocal 
and dubious. It is a moral of a gloomy and hopeless sehooL We live in 

* Nuffa, Iriflee; diffTcilet, diffltmH. 
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the world; the great majority of us, in a state of civilization, must, more 
or less, be men of the world* It struck me that it would be a new, an 
useful, and perhaps a happy moral, to show in what manner we might 
redeem and brighten the common-places of life ; to prove (what is really 
the fact) that the lessons of society do not necessarily corrupt, and that we 
may be both men of the world, and even, to a certain degree, men. of 
pleasure, and yet be something wiser — ^nobler— better. With this idea I 
formed in my mind the character of Pelham ; revolving its qualities long 
and seriously before I attempted to describe them on paper. For the 
formation of my story, I studied with no slight attention the great works 
of my predecessors, and attempted to derive from that study certain rules 
and canons to serve me as a guide ; and, if some of my younger contempo* 
raries whom I could name would only condescend to take the same 
preliminary pains that I did, I am sure that the result would be much more 
brilliant. It often happens to me to be consulted by persons about to 
attempt fiction, and I invariably find that they imagine they have only to 
sit down and write. They forget that art does not come by inspiration, 
and that the novelist, dealing constantly with contrast and effect, must, in 
the widest and deepest sense of the word, study to be an artist They 
paint pictures for Posterity without having learned to draw. 
> Few critics have, hitherto, sufficiently considered, and none, perhaps, 
have accurately defined, the peculiar characteristics of prose fiction in its 
distinct schools and multiform varieties :— of the two principal species, 
the Narrative and Dramatic, I chose for ''Pelham" my models in the former ; 
and when it was objected, at the first appearance of that work, that the plot 
was not carried on through every incident and every scene, the critics 
evidently confounded the two classes of fiction I have referred to, and asked 
from a work in one what ought only to be the attributes of a work in the 
other : the dazzUng celebrity of Scott, who deals almost solely with the 
dramatic species of fiction, made them forgetful of the examples, equally 
illustrious, in the narrative form of romance, to be found in Smollett, in 
Fielding, and Le Sage. Perhaps, indeed, there is in '' Pelham " more of 
plot and of continued interest, and less of those incidents that do not 
either bring out the character of the hero, or conduce to the catastrophe, 
than the narrative order may be said to require, or than is warranted by 
the great examples I have ventured to name. 

After due preparation, I commenced and finished the first volume of 
" Pelham." Yarious circumstances then suspended my labours, till several 
months afterwards I found myself quietly buried in the tountiy, and with 
so much leisure on my hands, that I was driven, almost in self:defence 
from ennui, to continue and conclude my attempt. 
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It may serre perhaps to Btimulate the courage and sustain the hopes of 
others to remark, that ''the Header " to whom the MS. was submitted by 
the publisher, pronounced the most un&yourable and damning opinion 
upon its chances of success, — an opinion fortunately reversed by Mr. Oilier, 
the able and ingenious author of " Inesilla," to whom it was then referred. 
The book was published, and I may add, that for about two months it 
appeared in a fair way of perishing prematurely in its cradle. With the 
exception of two most flattering and generously-indulgent notices in the 
"Literary Gazette" and the ''Examiner," and a very encouraging and friendly 
criticism in the "Atlas," it was received by the critics with indifference or 
abuse. They mistook its purport, and translated its satire literally. But 
about the third month it rose rapidly into the &vour it has since con- 
tinued to maintain. Whether it answered all the objects it attempted 
I cannot pretend to say ; one at least I imagine that it did answer : I think, 
above most works, it contributed to put an end to the Satanic mania,-— 
to turn the thoughts and ambition of young gentlemen without neckcloths^ 
and young clerks who were sallow, from playing the Corsair, and boasting 
that they were villains. If, mistaking the irony of Pelham, they went to 
the extreme of emulating the foibles which that hero attributes to himself 
— ^those were foibles at least more harmless, and even more manly and 
noble, than the conceit of a general detestation of mankind, or the vanity 
of storming our pity by lamentations over imaginary sorrows, and sombre 
hints at the fatal burthen of inexpiable crimes.* 

Such was the history of a publication^ which, if not actually my first, was 
^the one whose fate was always intended to decide me whether to eonclude 
or continue my attempts as an author. ^ 

I can repeat, tmaffectedly, that I have indulged this egotism, not only as 
a gratification to that common curiosity which is felt by all relative to the 
early works of an author, who, whatever be his faults and demerits, has 
once obtained the popular ear; — but also as affording, perhaps, the following 
lessons to younger writers of less experience but of more genius than mysel£ 
First, in attempting fiction, it may serve to show^tbe use of a critical study 
of its rules, for to that study I owe every success in literature I have 
obtained; and in the mere art of composition, if I have now attained to 
even too rapid a facility, I must own that that facility has been purchased 
by a most laborious slowness in the first commencement, and a resolute 
refusal to write a second sentence until I had expressed my meaning in the 

* Sir Reginald G^viUe was drawn purposely of the ¥ronld>be Bjrron School as a foil 
to Pelham. For one who would think of imitating the first, ten thousand would be 
onawares attracted to the last^ 
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best maimer I could iiL the first. And^ aecondfy, it may pRrro the v^iy 
little valae of those " cheers," of the want of which Sir I^gerton Brydgea* 
80 fedingly oomplainSy and which he considers so neeessary t o w a i da the 
obtaining fbr an author, no matter what his talents, his proper shaio of 
popularity. I knew not a single critic, and scacoely a^ single authoi^ wiien I 
began to write. I have never lec^yed to this- day a single word of eneon^ 
xagement from any of those writers who were considered at one time the 
dispensers of repntation. Long after my name was not quite unknown In 
ereiy other coantry where English literature is reoeived, the gi«ait quarteriy 
jonnials of my own disdained to recognise my existence. Let no man cry 
ont then '' for cheers/' or for literary patronage, and let tiliose aq>irant% who 
are often now pleased to write to me, lamenting their want of interest and 
their non-acquaintance with critics, learn from the anUior (insignificant 
though he be) who addresses them in sympathy and fellowriiip, — ^that a 
man's labbors'are his best patrons, — that the pnbHc is the only critic that 
has no interest and no motiye in underrating him, — ^that the world of an 
author is a mighty circle of which enmity and envy can penetrate but a 
petty segment, and that the pride of earring with our own hands our own 
name is worth all the '' cheers ** in the world. Long liye Sidney's gallant 
and lofty motto, "Aut viam inveniam autfxciamJ^i' 

>k In the meiSDohdly and painful pageaof his aMtoMograidij 
t I will either find a way or make it. 
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ISol — ^you cttimot guess, jnj dear reader, how long my pen has rested over 
the Yiigin snxfiEuse of this paper, hefore eyen that "No,*" which aow stands 
out so bluffly And manfiillji^ took heart and atept forth. If, peradTentue, 
thon ihonldst, O reader, be that rarity in these day»->a reader who hais 
neTer been an author— thon canst form no conception xii the strange aqwct 
which the first page of a premeditated composition will often present to the 
curious inyestigator into the initiala of things. There is a sad mania now- 
adays for collecting autographs— would that some such collector would 
derote his researches to the first pages of auctorial manuscripts ! He would 
then foxm some idea of the fiaUcitous significance of that idiomatic phrase, 
"to cudgel the brains!" — Out of what grotesque zigzags, and fiintastie 
aabesquea,— ^>ut of what IraeleTant, dreamy illustrations from the uster 
art, — houses, and trees, and profile sketches of men, nightmares, and 
nhiTncTiw out of whatjnasaacres of whole lines, prematurely and timidly 
ventured forth as fodom hopes^ — ^wonld he seethe first intelligible words 
ereep into actual life — ahy atreaks of light, emerging firom the chaos! 
For that rai^ promise of minc^ that each woric in this edition of winrks ao 
numerous, shall have its own new and special Frefitoe, seems to me hard, 
in this instance, to fulfiL Another Prefiuse ! what for 1 Two Pre&ces 
to " Pelham " already exist, wherein all that I would say is said ! And in 
going back through that long and crowded interval of twenty years, since the 
first appearance of this work, — what shadows rise to beckon me away through 
the glades and allies in that dim labyrinth of the Paat ! Infant Hopes, 
soarce bom ere &ted, poor innocents, to die— gazing upon me with 
reproachful eyes, as if I myself had been their unfeeling butcher; — auda- 
cioua Enterprises boldly begun, to cease in abrupt whim, or chilling doubt 
— ^looking now through the mists, zoophital or amphibious, like those 
borderers on the animal and vegetable life, which flash on us with the 
seeming flutter of a wing, to subside away into rooted stems and wither- 
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ing leayea How can I escape the plumtom throng ? How return to the 
starting-poBt, and recall the ardent emotions with which youth sprang 
forth to the goal 1 To write fitting Preface to this work, which, if not my 
first, was the first which won an audience and secured a reader, I must 
myself become a phantom, with the phantom crowd. It is the ghost of my 
youth that I must call up. What we are, alone hath flesh and blood— 
what we have been, like the what we shall be, is an idea ,* and no more ! An 
idea how dim and impalpable 1 This our sense of identity, this " I ** of ours, 
which is the single thread that continues from first to last — single thread 
that binds flowers changed erery day, and withered every night — how thin 
and meagre is it of itself— how difficult to lay hold of! When we say ''I 
remember," how vague a sentiment we utter I how different it is to say, '' I 
fed ! " And when in this effort of memory we travel back all the shadow- 
land of years — when we say '' I remember,'* what is it we retain, but some 
poor solitary fibre in the airy mesh of that old gossamer, which floated 
between earth and heaven — ^moist with the dews and sparkling in the dawn? 
•^Some one incident, some one affection we recall, but not all the asso- 
ciations that surrounded it, all the companions of the brain or the heart, 
with which it formed one of the harmonious contemporaneous ring. 
Scarcely even have we traced and seized one fine filament in the broken 
web, ere it is lost again. In the inextricable confusion of old ideas, many 
that seem of the time we seek to grasp again, but were not so, seize and 
distract us. From the clear effort we sink into the vague reverie; the 
Present hastens to recall and dash us onward, and few, leaving the actual 
world around them when they say ''I remember,** do not wake as from a 
dream, with a baffled sigh, and murmur " No, I forget.*' And therefore, if 
a new Pre&ce to a work written twenty years ago, should contain some 
elucidation of the aims and objects with which it was composed, or convey 
some idea of the writer's mind at that time, my pen might well rest long over 
the blank page ; — and houses and trees, and profile sketches of men, night- 
mares and chimeras, and whole passages scrawled and erased might well 
illustrate the barren travail of one who sits down to say ''I remember !" 

What changes in the outer world since this book was written ! What changes 
of thrones and dynasties ! Through what cycles of hope and fear has a gene- 
ration gone i And in that inner world of Thought what old ideas have 
returned to claim the royalty of new ones ! What new ones (new ones then) 
have receded out of sight, in the ebb and flow of the human mind, which, what- 
ever the cant phrase may imply, advances in no direct stedfast progress, but 
gains here to lose there ; — a tide, not a march. So, too, in that slight surface 
of either world, ''the manners," superficies alike of the action and the thought 
of an age, the ploughshares of twenty years have turned up a new soil. 
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The popular changes in the Oonstitntion hare brought the several classes 
more intimatelj into connection with each other ; most of the old aflEectations 
of fstshion and exclusiveness are out of date. We hare not talked of 
equality, like our neighbours the French, but insensibly and naturally, 
the tone of manners has admitted much of the frankness of the principle, 
without the unnecessary rudeness of the pretence. I am not old enough 
yet to be among the indiscriminate praisers of the past, and therefore I 
recognise cheerfully an extraordinary improrement in the intellectual and 
moral features of the English world, since I first entered it as an observer. 
There is a &r greater earnestness of purpose, a higher culture, more 
generous and genial views, amongst the young men of the rising generation 
than were common in the last. The old divisions of party politics remain ; 
but among all divisions there is greater desire of identification with the 
people. Bank is more sensible of its responsibilities, Property of its duties. 
Amongst the clergy of all sects, the improvement in zeal, in education, in 
active care for their flocks, is strikingly noticeable ; the middle class have 
become more instructed and refined, and yet, (while fused with the highest 
in their intellectual tendencies, reading the same books, cultivating the 
same accomplishments) — ^they have extended their sympathies more largely 
amongst the humblest. And, in our towns especially, what advances have 
been made amongst the operative population ! I do not here refer to that 
branch of cultivation which comprises the questions that belong to political 
inquiry, but to the general growth of more refined and less polemical 
knowledge. Cheap books have come in vogue as a &sliion during the last 
twenty years — ^books addressed, not as cheap books were once, to the 
passions, but to the understanding and the taste — books not written down 
to the supposed level of uninformed and humble readers, but such books as 
refine the gentleman and instruct the scholar. The arts of design have been 
more appreciated — the Beautiful has been admitted into the pursuits of labour 
as a principle — Beligion has been regaining the ground it lost in the latter 
half of the last century. What is technically called education (education of 
the school and the schoolmaster), has made less progress than it might. 
But that inexpressible difi^sion of otcH information which is the only 
culture the old Athenians knew, and which in the ready transmission of 
ideas, travels like light firom lip to Up, has been insensibly educating the 
adult generation. In spite of all the dangers that menace the advance of 
the present century, I am convinced that classes amongst us are fiir more 
united than they were in the latter years of George the Fourth. A vast 
mass of discontent exists amongst the operatives, it is true, and Chartism 
is but one of its symptoms ; yet that that discontent is more obvious than 
formerly, is a proof that men's eyes and men's ears are more open to 
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acknowledge its existence— to ezamdnewid fisten to its causes. Thinkiiig 
peraons lum ooeopf themselTes mth that great realilgr— the People ; and 
qaestioiis ^oncenung their social welfare, their health, their educadon, 
their interests, their rights, which philosophers alone entertained twenty 
yeaors ago, are now on the lips of practical men, and in the hearts of all. 
It is this greater earnestness— this profounder gsa^tj of purpose and of 
view, whiflh foxms the most oheenng characteristic of the present tiine ; 
and thengfa that thne has its peculiar &nUs and vices, this is not the 
place to enlarge on ibesL I hare done, and may yet do so, elsewhere. 
ISiis work is the picture of manners in certain classes of society twenty 
years ago, and in that amgeab I believe it to be true and faithfiiL 
l^or the less so, that under the Mvolities of the Jtero, lit is eaety to 
recognise the substance of those more smous and solid qualities which 
Time bas «dnced firom the gua^ation ' and the class he represents. 
Mr. Felham studying Mills on Qovemment and the Political Economists, 
was thought by some an incongruity in character at the day in which 
Mr. Pelham &rst appeared — ^the truth of that cono^tion is apparent now, at 
least to the observant. The fine gentlemen of that day were preparing 
themselves for the after things, which were already fore-shadowed ; and 
some of those, then best known in clubs and drawing-rooms, have been 
since foremost and boldest^ nor least instructed. In the great struggles of 
public life. 

I trust that thk work may now be read without prejudice firom the silly 
error that long sought to identify the author with the hero. 

Barely indeed, if ever, can we detect the real likeness of an author of 
fiction in any single one of his creations. He may live in each of them, 
but only for the time. He migrates into a new form with eveiy new 
chara)cter he creates. He may have in himself a quality, here and there, 
in common with each, but others so widely opposite, as to destroy all the 
resemblance you &ncy for a moment you have discovered. However this be, 
the author has the advantage over his work — that the last remains stationaiy, 
with its fBgolUi or merits, and the foxmer has the power to improve. The one 
remains the index of its day — ^the other advances with the century. That in 
a book written in extreme youth, there may be much that I would not write 
now in mature manhood, is obvious ; that in spite of its defects, the work 
should have retained to this day the popularity it enjoyed in the first six 
months of its birth, is the best apology that can be made for its defects. ^ 

fi. B. L. < 

LOKDOK, 1848. 
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CHAPTER L 



Oik peut-on dtrft mietix qu*aa aein de sa fltmille ? *^Preneh Song* 



I AK an only child. My &ther 
w&B the yonnger &on of one of our 
oldest earlBy my mother the dower- 
less danghter of a Scotch peer. Mr. 
Pelham was a moderate whig, and 
gave sumptnons dinners ; — Lady 
Frances was a woman of taste, and 
particaUurly fond of diamonds and old 
china. 

Vulgar people know nothing of the 
necessaries required in good society, 
and the credit they giye is as short as 
their pedigree. Six years after my 
birth, there was an execution in our 
house. My mother was just setting off 

on a visit to the Duchess of D ; 

she declared it was impossible to go 
without her diamonds. The chief of 
the bailifiB declared it was impossible 
to trust them out of his sight. The 
matter was compromised — ^the biuliff 

went with my mother to C > and 

was introduced as my ttUor. " A man 



* Where can one be 
bosom of one's /ami! y f 
No. 41. 



better tlwn in the 



of singular merit," whispered my mo- 
ther " but 80 shy 1 " Fortunately, the 
bailiff was abashed, and by losing his 
impudence he kept the secret. At 
the end of the week, the diamonds 
went to the jeweller's, and Lady 
Frances wore paste. 

I think it was about a month after- 
wards that a sixteenth cousin left my 
mother twenty thousand pounds. ''It 
will just pay off our most importunate 
creditors, and equip me for Melton," 
said Mr. Pelham. 

'' It will just redeem my diamonds, 
and refurnish the house," said Lady 
Frances. 

The latter alternative was chosen. 
My father went down to run his last 
horse at Newmarket, and my mother, 
received nine hundred people in a 
Turkish tent. Both were equally 
fortunate, the Greek and the Turk ; 
mj father's horse lost, in consequence 
of which he pocketed five thousand 
pounds ; and my mother looked so 
charming as a Sultana, that Seymour 
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Conway fell desperately in love with 
her. 

Mr. Conway had just caused two 
diyorces ; and of oonrse all the women 
in London were dying for him — 
jndge then of the pride which Lady 
Frances felt at his addresses. The 
end of the season was unusually dull, 
and my mother, after having looked 
over her list of engagements^ and 
ascertained that she had none remain- 
ing worth staying for, agreed to elope 
with her new lover. 

The carriage was at the end of the 
square. My mother, for the first time 
in her life, got up at six o'clock. Her 
foot was on the step, and her hand 
next to Mr. Conway's heart, when she 
remembered that her &vourite china 
monster, and her French dog, were 
left behind. She insisted on returning 
• — ^re-entered the house, and was com- 
ing down stairs with one uader each 
arm, when she was met by my father 
aad two servants. My &ther^s valet 
had discsovered the flight (I forget 
how), and awakened his masiear. 

Waen. my &ther was convinced of 
hig lofli^ he eaUed fbr his dressiiig- 
gown — searched the garret and t^ 
kitchen— looked in the maid's drawers 
and the oeUaret>-aBd finally deelared 
he waa distraotedL I have heard HbtA 
the serva&ts wece quite- melted hy his 
grief, and I do not doobt it in the 
least, for he was alwi^ celebrated fin: 
his skill in private theaiaicala. He 
was jnsiretiring to vent hia grief in 
his dressing-room, when he met my 
mother. It must altogether have been 
an awkward «:icounter, and, indeed, 
for my &ther, a remarkably nnibrto- 
nate oecoireiice i since S^fmomr Conr 
vray wa& immenedy rich, and the 
damages wonld^ no^ doidbt^ have heen 
pr<^»ort]ioiiaUor high. H»d ttMQr >m^ 



each other alone, the affair might 
easily have been settled, and Lady 
Frances gone off in tranquillity ; — 
those confounded servants are always 
in the way ! 

I have observed that the distin- 
guishing trait of people accustomed to 
good society, is a calm, imperturbable 
quiet, which pervades all their actions 
and habits, from the greatest to the 
least : they eat in quiet, move in quiet, 
live in quiet, and lose their wife, or 
even their money, in quiet ; while 
low persons cannot take up either a 
spoon or an affiront without making 
such an amazing noise about it. To 
render this observation good, and to 
return to the intended elopement, 
nothing farther was said upon that 
event. My father introduced Conway 
to Brookes's and invited him to dinner 
twice aweek for a whole twelve-month. 

ISoi long after this occurrence, by 
the death of my grandfather, my 
uncle succeeded to the title and estates 
of the £unily. He was, as people, 
ratbes justly observed, rather an odd 
man : built sehools for peasants^ for- 
gave peAehers, and diminished hia 
&Emera' rents; indeed, on account of 
these aad siinilar eccentricities, he 
was thiQvght a fool by some^ and a 
' madman by others. However, he was 
not quite desUttute of natural feeling ; 
for he ptad my other's debtsy and 
established us in the secure enjoyment 
of Qwc iormes splendour. But this 
piece of gent^rosity, or justice, was 
done in the most unhandsome man* 
ner : he obtained a promise from 
my &thcar to retire from whist^ and 
leUnqiiifth ike turf; and he prevailed 
nptm. my mother to eooeeive an 
vrorsion to diamonds, and an indif- 
fefinfie to china ^ft^ ifftftrft, 
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CBXVEERTL 



TeBwfBtfnrluNvno 



IMIwiwto thay want ; 

And fltaad toa xoaGh oa namiog. 
If arte and schoolfl reply. 
Give arts and schools the Ife.->7Ae Soutt Errand. 



At tes yenrs M I irent to Eton. 
I lifld %ecBi edncaled till tbal period 
lij my ma&ker, ytho>, Ibeii^ distsnily 

i^daled to hard , (who liatd 

paliltdked ^HiBta vp<m ike Onlmaiy 
Arl")> inagSiKcE she pOBsesaed an 
kefeditary elialDL te litevaiy distine- 
Hon. HiBtofy was lier great /orte; 
fer ^e Iiad i«ad aU the histcHricri 
romances of the day; sudf Matory ae* 
oofdii^y I Ib^ beoi ci'qfii% t aught. 

I a^aak at th» moment I see my 
mother hefbre me, leelinmg en her 
Bola^ and repeating to me some etoiy 
abont Queen IBiaabeth said Loid Snez ; 
then teffingiae, in a langmd v^ce, as 
0he snik huesk witb the ezeiiion, of 
Die hteflsinga of a literaiy taste, and 
admoBitlmig me never to read abore 
haif an hoar at a tone fer fbar of losing 
my heaHh. 

Wdl, to Eton I unent; and the 
seeend dkj I had been Ihtaee, I was 
half hffled Ibr refitting, with all the 
pride of a Fdham, to wadi tea-enpe. 
I waa reaened ir(»n &e elntchea of my 
tyrant by a boy not much bigger 
than m^lf, bnt redconed the best 
fighter, Um hia siae, in the whole 
aehooL ffiaBamewaaSeginaldGhui- 
Tille : from that period, we became 
inseparable, and our Mendahip lasted 
all tiie time he stayed at Eton, which 
was within a year of my own d^mrture 
for Cambridge. 

His &ther was a baronet, of a very 
ancient and wealthy fimuly; and his 
mother was a woman of some talent 



and mote ambHioB. She made her 
house one cf the most attraetiTe in 
London. Seldom seen at large assem- 
blies, she was eageriy sought after in 
the well-winnowed mirieB ef the elect. 
Ber wealth, giisat as it was, seemed 
the least prominent mgredient of her 
estaUisinBest. There was in it ne 
uneaHed'-for ostentation — no paTBe- 
proud Tnlgarityr-iio cringing to gieat, 
and no patrooiffiiig condescension t» 
little people ; eren the Sunday news^ 
papers conld not find fault with her, 
and the qneralouB wires of younger 
brothers could only sneer and be 
silent^ 

''It is an exee^ttt connexion,'* 
said my mother, when I told her of 
my friendship with Reginald Olan- 
Tilie, ''aadwillbeofmorende toyov 
than many of greater apparent con- 
sequence. Remember, my dear, thai 
in all the friends joa maike at present^ 
yon look to the advantage yon can 
derive frvm th^n hereafter; that ie 
what we call knowIe<^pe of the worid, 
imd it is to gei the Imowledge of the 
world that you are sent to a publie 
schooL* 

I think, however, to my shame, that 
notwithstanding my mooter's instme- 
iktms, very few prudentiail eonsidera' 
tions were minted with my friend- 
tAkip for Begnudd Glanvffle; I loved 
him with » WHrmth of attedmwnt^ 
whdeh ha^sinee smprised eves myaeIC 

He was of a very singular eharaeter : 
he nned to wander by the river in the 
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bright dajB of summer, wheu all eke 
were at play, without any companion 
but bis own thoughts ; and these were 
tinged, eren at that eaily age, with a 
deep and impassioned melancholy. 
He was so reserved in his manner, 
that it was looked upon as coldness 
or pride, and was repaid as such by a 
pretty general dislike. Yet to those 
ht loved, no one could be more open 
and warm ; more watchful to gratify 
others, more indifferent to gratifica- 
tion for himself; an. utter absence of 
all selfishness, and an eager and active 
benevolence, wel^^ indeed the distin- 
guishing traits of his character. I have 
seen him endure with a careless good- 
nature the most provoking affronts 
from boys much less than himself; but 
if I, or any '.other of his immediate 
Mends, was iigured or aggrieved, his 
auger was almostimplacable. Although 
he was of a slight frame, yet early ex- 
ercise had brought strength to his 
muscles, . and . activity to his limbs ; 
while there was that in his courage 
and will which, despite his reserve 
and unpopularity, always marked him 
out as a leader in those enterprises, 
wherein we test as boys the qualities 
which chiefly . contribute to secure 
hereafter our position amongst men. 

Such, briefly and imperfectly 
sketched, was the character of Regi- 
nald Glanville— the one, who, of all 
my. early companions differed the 
most from myself; yet the one whom 
I loved the most, and the one whose 
future de^iny was the most inters 
twined inth my own. 

I was in the head class when I left 
Eton. As I was reckoned an uncom- 
monly well-educated boy, it may not 
be ungrati^dng to the admirers of the 
present i^tem of education to pause 
here for a moment, and recal what I 
then knew. I could make fifty Latin 
verses in half an hour; I could oon- 
strue, wiihatU an English translation, 
all the easy Latin authors, and many 
of the difficult ones, loUh it : I could 



read Greek fluently, and even translate 
it through the medium of the Latin 
vendbn technically called a crib.* I 
was thought exceedingly clever, for I 
had been only eight years acquiring all 
this fund of information, which, as 
one need never recal it in the world, 
you have evviy right to suppose that 
I had entirely forgotten before I was 
five-and-twenty. As I was never 
taught a syllable of English durUig 
this period ; as, when I once attempted 
to read Pope's poems out -of s^od 
hours, I was laughed at, and called 
** a mp ;" as my mother, when I went 
to school, renounced her ovm instruo- 
tions; and as, whatever schoolmasters 
may think to the contrary, one learns 
nothing now-a-days by inspiration: 
so of everything which relates to 
English literature, English laws, and 
English histoiy (with the exception 
of the said story of Queen Elizabeth 
and Lord Essex), you have the same 
right to suppose, that I was, at the 
age of eighteen, when I left Eton, in. 
the profoundest ignorance. 

At this, age; I was transplanted to 
Cambridge,>where I bloomed for two 
years in the blue and silver of a fellow 
commoner, of Trinity. At the end of 
that time (being of royal descent) I 
became entitled to an htynorary de- 
gree. I suppose the term is in contra- 
distinction to an honounMe degree, 
which is obtained by pale men in 
spectacles and cotton stockings^ after 
thirty-six months of intense appli- 
cation, f • 

I do not exactly remember how I 
spent my time at Cambridge. I had a 
piano-forte in my room, and a private 



* It is but Just to say that the educational 
system at public schools is greatly improved 
since the above was written. And ta)ce 
those great seminaries altogether, it may be 
doubted whether any institutions more 
philosophical in theory are better ad^ted 
to secure that union of olassioal tastes with 
manly habits and honourable sentiments 
which distinguishes the English gentleman. 
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bflUaVd-room at a village two mileB 
off; and, between these resources, I 
managed to improve my mind more 
than could reasonably have 'been ex- 
pected. To say triith, the whole place 
reeked with mlgarhy. The men 
drank beer by the gallon, and ate 
cheese by the hmidred welght-^wore 
jockeynmt coats, and. talked slang — 
Tode for wagers, and^wore when they 
loBt*^smoked in your face, and ex- 
pectorated on, the-floor. Their proudest 
glory was to drive the mail — their 
mightiest exploit to box with the 
coachman-'^tlielr most delicate amour 
to leer at the barmaid.* 

It will be believed, that I felt little 
regret in quitting companions of this 
description. I went to take leave of 
our college tutor. " Mr. Pelham," 
fsaid he, affectionately squee^ng me 



by the hand, ''your conduct haa been 
most exemplaiy ; you have not walked 
wantonly over the colLsgegrassplats^ 
nor set your dog at the proctor — not 
driven tandems by day, nor brok^ 
lamps by night— nor entered the 
chapel in order to display your intoxi- 
cation — ^nor the lecture-rQom> in order 
to caricature the profegsox^ , This is 
the general behaviour of young men 
of family, and fortune; but it has not 
been your's. , Sir, you have beai-an 
honour to your college." - 

Thus closed my academical career. 
He who does not allow that it passed 
creditably to my teachers, profitably 
to myself, and . beneficially to the 
wovld,is a narrow-minded and illiterate 
man, who knows nothing of the ad- 
vantages of modem education. 



CHAPTER HI. 



Thus does a falae ambition rule U8» 

Thug pomp delude, and folly fool us.— Shbnstonk. 

An open house, haunted with great reeort^— Bishop Haix's Sadres, 



I VEVt Cambridge in a very weak 
state of health; and as nobody had 
yetcome to London, I accepted the 
invitation of Sir Lionel Garrett to 
pay him^ a visit at his country seat. 
Accordingly, one raw winter's day, 
iull of the hopes of the reviving in- 
fluence of air and exercise, I found 
myself careMly packed up in three 
great coats, and on the high road to 
Garrett Park. 

Sir Lionel Garrett was a character 
veiy common. in England, and, in 
describing him, I describe the whole 
species. H^ was of an ancient fiunily, 

* This, at that time, was a character that 
co«dd only be applied to the gayest, that 
H the worst, set at the Uniyenity-^nd 
pctfaapa now the character may scarcely 



and his ancestors had for centuries 
resided on their estates in Norfolk. 
Sir Lionel, who came to his majority 
and his fortune at the samje time, 
went up to London at the age of 
twenty-one, a raw, uncouth, sort of 
young man, with a green coat and 
lank hair. . His Mends in town were 
of that set whose members are above 
ton, whenever they do not grasp at 
its possession, but who, whenever tjiey 
do, lose at once their aim and their 
equilibrium, and fall immeasurably 
below it. I mean that set which I 
call ''the respectable/" consisting of 
old peers of an old school; countiy 
gentlemen, who still disdain not to 
love their wine and to hate the 
French ;. generals who have served in 
the army; elder brothers who succeed 
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to soBieClaDg besides a mort^gsge; and] good soeiety—he imagiBed A^tom- 



joonger broUiers ifbo do BfOi mis- 
take llieir capital for their inoome. 
9\> th» BOt yon may add tke irhole 
of the baronetage — for I bate re- 
marked ibat baronets bang togetlier 
fikebeesorSeotdmien; and if I go to 
a baronefa bonse^ and speak to some 
one wbom I baT« not the bapptneas 
to know, I always say " Sir John /** 

It iraa no w<»idw, tben, that to this 
set belonged Sir Lionel Oarrett — no 
more the youtii with a green eoat 
and lank hair, bat pinched in, and 
curled ont— abounding in horses and 



mandedH; she was a badger ODr^^he 
bdieved idie was a leadb». Lady 
Harriet was crafty and twenty-four—- 
bad no vbjeetioii te be married^ nor 
to diaage the name of Woodstock for 
Oarrett. She kept np the baranefs 
mistime till it was too* late to repair it. 
JCuriage did not bring 3ir LioiMl 
wisdom. His wfib was of the same 
torn of mind m blniaelf : they might 
have been great 'people iathe eonatiy 
— ^Uiey pideired beii^ little people in 
town. Thefwigb^hietoetboaBDjfienda 
among persons of rea^eetabili^ and 



whiskers — dancing all night — ^loung- rank — they pieferred being chosen 
ing all day—the Csivoarite of the old as wxpuxMamce by persona of Ion. 
bd^es, the Piiilander of the yonng. Society was their bdng^s end and 



One unfortunate evening Sir Liond 
Garrett was introduced to the cele- 
brated Duchess of D. From that 
moment his head was turned. Before 
then, he had always imagined that he 
was somebody — ^that he was Sir Lionel 
Garrett, with a good looking person 
and eight thousand a-year; he now 
knew that he was nobody, unless he 
went to Lady G.'s, and unless he 
bowed to Lady S. Disdaining all 
importance derived from himself, it 
became absolutely necessary to his 



aim, and the only tfamg whiofa liTOii^ht 
them pleasure' was the pain of attaio- 
ing it. Did I not say traly that I 
would describe individuals of a com- 
mon species ? Is there one who reads 
this, who does not recognise that 
overflowing class of our population, 
whose members would conceive it an 
insult to be thought of suflScient rank 
to be respectable for what they are % 
— ^1^0 take it as an honour that they 
are made by thdr acquaintance} — 
who renounce the ease of living for 



hapi»neBs, that all his importance I themselves, for the txoublfi of living 



should be derived solely from his ao- 
quaitttanee with others. He oared 
not a stiww that he was a man of 
fortune, of family, of consequence ; be 
must be a man of Urn; or he was an 
atom, a nonentity, a very worm, and 
no man. 39*0 lawyer at Gray's Inn, 
no galley slave at ilie oar, eve{r worked 
BO bard at bis task ae Sir Lionel 
Gflsrettatto. ^07iytoaangleman,i« 
a thing attainable enough. Sir Lionel 
was just gaining the envied diatino- 
tion, when be saw, courted^ and 
married Lady Harriet Woodstock. 

His new wife was of a modem and 
not Tery rich fondly, and striving 
like Sir Lionel for the notoriety of 
ftflhion; but of this struggle he was 
ignorant. He fpiw her odmiU^ into 



for persons who care not a pin for 
their existence— who are wntehedif 
they are not dictated to by others*- 
and who toii, groan, travail, through 
the whole course of life, in ofder to 
forfeit their independ«iee 1 

I arrived at Oanett Park just time 
enough to dress for diimer. As I 
was deBoendingtheHtain after having 
performed that ceremony, I heonl my 
own name premoonoed byareiyaoft, 
lisping Toice— '^ Henry Fdlham J dear, 
wlMt a pretty name. Is he hand- 
some 1" 

" Baiter elegant than handsome," 
was the unsatisfoctory reply, couched 
in a alow, pompous accent, which I 
immediatdy recognised to belong to 
Lady Harriet Garrett. 



> 
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" OBnrexulce flomethingof Uml" 
iQBUiued iiie fest Toioe. 

" SometUng!' said Laiy Huriei, 
iBdignantlj; <* he will be Lord Glen- 
monis! sndlieiBBontoLadyFnuiceB 
PeUuKm." 

'' Ah," said the lisper, carelessly ; 
^ but cacn he write poetiy^ and play 

jprWCTTfCof 

" No, Lady Harriet»''said I, adrane- 
ing ; ** bat peraait me, through yon, 
to asgme Lady Neltboipe that he can 
adnure those who do*" 

** So yen know Bie then?" said the 
liBper: "I see we shall be excellent 
fiiends;" and, disengaging herself 
from Lady Harriet, she took my arm, 
and Ix^an diseasing persons and 
things, poetzy and china, French plays 
and music, till I found myself beside 
her at dinner, and most assiduously 
•imdeaTOuring to silenoe her by the 
superior engrossments of a bidtameUe 

I took the opportunity of the pause, 
to fiuryey the little circle of which 
Lady Haniet was the centre. In 
the first plaoe, there was Mr. Dari- 
soo, a great political eoenomist, a 
«h<n*t, daik, coirpulent gentleman, with 
% quiet, SMvne, sleepy oountenance ; 
beside him was a quick, shaip little 
woman, all sparkle and bustle, glanc- 
ing a small, giey, ptying eye round 
the table, with a most restless acUrify : 
this, as Lady Ndthorpe afterwards 
inlbnned me, was a Miss Traflford, 
iin excellent person for a Christmaa 
in the eoontry, whom eveiybody was 
'dying to hare : she was an admirable 
mimic, an admirable actress, and an 
admirable reciter; made poetry and 
flhoes, and told fortunes by the cards, 
which aetuaily came true I 

There was also Mr. Wormwood, the 
n6lvme4angeTe of literary lions — ^an 
author who sowed his conversation 
not with flowers but thorns. Nobody 
«ODld aeense him of the flattery gene- 
rally imputed to his species : tiirough 
the course of a long and varied life, he 



had nevvr eaee been known to say a 
cmlr thing. He was too much dis- 
liked not be sought after; whaieyer 
is once notorious, eren for being dis- 
agreeable, is sure to be courted. 
Opposite to him sat the really eloTer, 
and affectedly pedantic Lord Vinoenli, 
one of those persons whe hafe been 
*' pmmisimg ffovng mm " all their 
Utus; who are limnd till four o'clock 
in the afternoon in a dressinggown, 
with a quarto before them ; iriio go 
down into the countiy for six we^ 
every session, to cram an in^rompta 
reply ; and who always have a work 
in the press which is never to be 
published. 

Lady Ndthorpe herself I had ft«- 
quentiiy seen. She liad some repu- 
tation for talent, was exceedingly 
afi^ted, wrote poetry in albums, 
ridiculed her husband, (who was a iox. 
hunter,) and had a particular taste 
for the fine arts. 

There were four or five others of the 
unknown vulgar, younger brothers, 
who were good shots and bad matches ; 
elderly ladies, ifko lived in Baker- 
street, and liked long whist; and young 
ones, who never took wine, and said 

I must, however, among this num- 
ber, exeept the beautifid Lady Bose- 
ville, the most ftsefaiating wnnan, 
perhaps, of the day. Shewaseridently 
the great person there, and» indeed, 
among all people who paid due defer- 
ence to ton, was always sure to be so 
everywhere. I have never seen but 
one person more beautiful. Her eyes 
were <^ the deepest blue; her com- 
plexi<m of the most deUeaie carna- 
tion; hw hair of tlie richest anfanm : 
nor could even Mr. Wormwood de- 
tect the smalleBt fault in the rounded 
yet slender symmetry of her figure. 

Although not above tw^ity-five, 
she was in that state in which alone 
a woman ceases to be a dependant- 
widowhood. Lord Boseville, who had 
been dead about two years, had not 
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■UTY ired their marriage miui j moxxthfi ; 
that period was, however; BufSbcientlj 
lon^ to allow him to appreciate. her 
excellence^ and to. testify. Mb sense 
of it : - the whole of his uneatailed 
property, which was very large, he 
bequeathed to her. ' 

She was very fond of the society of 
literary persons, thongh without the 
pretence of belonging to their order. 
But her manners constituted her 
chief attraction : while they were 
utterly difierent from those of every- 
one else, you oould not, in the least 
minutiffi, discover in what the diflfer- 
ence consisted: this is, in my opinion, 
the real test of perfect, breeding. 
While you are enchanted with the 
effect. It should possess so little pro- 
minency and peculiarity> that you 
should never be able to guess the 
cause. 

" Pray," said Lord Vincent to Mr. 
Wormwood, "have you been to P 
this year?" 

" No," was the answer. 

" I hav«," said Miss Trafford, who 
never lost an opportunity of slipping 
in a word. 

" Well, and did they make you sleep, 
as usual, at the Crown, with the same 
eternal excuse, after having brought 
you fifty miles from town, of small 
house — no beds — all engaged — inn 
close by? Ah, never shall I foi^get 
that inn, with its royal name, and its 
hardbeds*^ 

* Fneasy sleeps a head beneath the 
Crown • * •* 

" Ha, ha ! ExceUent ! " cried Miss 
Trafford, who was always the first in 
.at the death of a pun. " Yes, indeed 
they did : poor old Lord Belton, with 
his rheumatism; and that immense 
General Grant, with his asthma: 
together with three ' single men,* and 
myself, were. safely conveyed to that 
asylum for the destitute.". 

"Ah! Grant, Grant ! " said Lord 
Vincent, eagerly, who saw another 



oppartunity of whipping in a pun. 
'' He slept there also the same night 
I did; /and when I saw his unwieldy 
petBon waddling out of the door ih<i 
next morning, I said to Tenipli^ 
' Well, thoit's the largest Grant I ever 
saw from the Crown,* " * 

"Very good," said Wormwood, 
gravely. "I declare, Vincent, you 
are growing quite witty. You know 
Jekyl, of course 1 Poor fellow, what 
a really good punster he was — ^not 
agreeable thoti^ — particularly at 
dinner — no punsters are. , Mr. Davi- 
son, what is that dish next to you % " 

Mr. Davison was a great gourmand : 
" Salmi de perdreaaix attx truffes" 
replied the political economist. 

** Truffles!" said Wormwo^, " have 
you been eating any ? " 

" Yes," said Davison, with unusual 
energy, "and they are the best I 
have tasted for a long: time." 

"Very Ukely," said Wormwood, 
with a dejected air. " I am particu- 
larly fond of them, but I dare not 
touch one — truffles are so very apo- 
plectic — ^you, I make no doubt, may 
eat them in safety." 

Wormwood was a tall, meagre man, 
with a neck a yard long. Davison 
was, as I have said, short and fat, and 
made without any apparent neck at 
all--only head and shoulders, like a 
cod fish. 

Poor Mr. Davison turned perfectly 
white; he fidgeted about in his chair; 
cast a look of the most deadly fear 
and aversion at the fatal dish he had 
been so attentive to before ; and, 
muttering "apoplectic!" closed his 
lips, and did not open them again all 
dinner-time. 

Mr. Wormwood's object was effected. 
Two people were silenced and uncom- 
fortable, and a sort of mist hung over 
the spirits of the whole .party. The 
dinner went on and off, Uke all other 



* It was from Mr. J. Smith that Lord 
Vincent purloined this pun. 
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din&evs ; the ]adie9 retired, and the 
men dnnk, and talked politics. 
Mr. Dftviflon left tlie roaxtt firsts in 
Older to look ont the word "tnrffle/' 



cent and I ^went.next, "lest (as my 
companion characteriBtlcally observed) 
that d d Wormwood should, if 



we stayed a moment longer, ' send na 
in the Encyclop«dia ; and Lord Yin- 1 weeping to our beds.' 



> f* 



CHAPTBB IV. 

Ob ! la belle cbose que la Posie! *^Ikttret de Sivigne. 
AygM wbo ifl it l—As you like it. 



I BAD mentioned to my mother my 
intended visit to Garrett Park, and 
the second day after my arrival there 
came the following letter :-^ 



• '' |fl|i>EAB Heket, 

" I was very glad to hear you were 

lather better than you had been. I _^ 

trust you wiU take great care of your- p^^^" you must bi 'particularly at 

?^.L*^.^®i J^ w*^v^?^ *«^tive *o ^^^ ; yo^ ^ probably now 

have an opportunity de /aire votre 



reason. Gain as much knowledge de 
Vart culinaire as you can: it is an 
accomplishment absolutely necessary. 
You may also pick up a little acquaint- 
ance with metaphyBicS; if you have 
any opportunity ; that sort of thing 
is a good deal talked about just at 
present. 
"I hear Lady Eoseville is at Garrett 



be advisable ; and, by-the-by, they are 
Teiy good for the complexion. Apro- 
pos of the complexion : I did not like 
^hat bltie coat you wore when I last 
tow you — ^you look best in black — 
'i^bich is a great compliment, for 
peop]e must be veiy distingalshed in 
^pearance, in order to do .so. 

"You know, Biy dear, that those 
Garretts are in themselves anything 
but unexceptionable ; you will, there- 
fore, take care not to be (oa intimate; 
it is, however, a very good house : 
mofit whom you meet there are worth 
knowing, for one thing or the other. 
Bemember, Henry, that the acquaint- 
ance {not tl^ friends) of second or 
liiird-rate people are always sure to 
be good: they are not independent 
enough to receive whom they like — 
their whole rank is in their guests : you 
may be also sure that the minoffe will, 
in outward appearance at least, be 
quite cmnme il/atU, and for the same 



'*Ohf what 
Foit-<0ce. 



a beautifktl Viing it— (he 



cour that may never again happen. 
In London, she is so much surrounded 
by all^ that she is quite inaccessible to 
one ; besides, there you will have so 
many rivals. Without flattery to you, 
I take it for granted, that you are the 
best looking and most agreeable per- 
son at Garrett Park, and it will, 
therefore, be a most unpardonable 
&ult if vou do not make Lady Bose- 
ville of the same opinion. Nothing, 
my dear son, is like a liaison (quite 
innocent. of course) with a woman of 
celebrity in the world. In marriage 
a man lowers a woman to his own 
rank ; in an affaire de coeur he raises 
himself to her's. I need not, I am 
sure, after what I have said, press 
this point any further. 

"Write to me and inform me of 
all your proceedings. If you mention 
the people who are at Garrett Park, I 
can tell you the proper line of conduct 
to pursue with each. 

"I am sure that I need not add 
that I have nothing but your real 
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good at k«art^ and tbat I am jMwr 



4f 



Pbasobs Bblhax. 



"P.S. Neyer talk mncli lo young 
men — ^remember th&t it is the women 
wlio make a reputation in society." 

" Well/' said I, when I bad read this 
letter^ "my mother is yery right, and 
so now for Lady RoseviHe." 

I went down stairs to breakfiist. 
Hies Traffbrd and Lady Neiiho]:p« 
were in the room, talking with great 
interest^ and, <ndl Hiss Tiaffivd'a part^ 
with still greater yeliemeDO& 

''So faandaome," said Lady Nel- 
thorpe, as I approaehed. 

"Are yon tattaig of me ?" and L 

" Oh, you vanity of yanities!" was 
the aiiBwer. " No, we wexe i^Neking 
of a yery romantio adyenture which 
has happened to Kiss Traffoid and 
myself and dispntiyag about the hero 
of it. HCiss Trafford deelaros he is 
firightfal; / say that he is beaaidAiL 
Kow, yon know, Mr. Pelham, as to 
you " 

'^ There can be bat ene opinioa; — 
but the adyenture 1" 

"Is this!" cried MissTraffinrd, in 
great fright, lest Lady Ketthorpe 
should, by speaking first, haye the 
pleasure of the narration. — " We were 
walking, two or three days ago, by 
the sea-side, picking up shells and 
talking about tiie 'Cojsair,' when a 
Uttgefiwce— -" 

"Manl" internipted L 

" Ko, dog," (renewed Mias Traflbrd, 
"flew snddaily out of a caye, under a 
rock, and b^an growling atdear Lady 
Keltiborpe and me, in the most sayage 
manner imaginable. He would cer- 
tainly hayie tocn us to pJeoes if a yery 
tall " 

" Kot 80 yeiy tall either," said Lady 
Kelthorpe. 

"Dear, how yen interrupt one," 
said Miss Trafford, pettishly; "well. 



a yeiy short Hum, than, wn^ped 19 
in a doak-^— " 

"In a greatcoat^'' dxawled Lady 
Nelthorpe. Miss ^bafford west «& 
witluMit notiaing the fimawdatlon, — 
"had not, with incredible rapidity, 
sprung down the rock and " 

"CaUed him off," said Lady Kel- 
thorpe. 

" Yes, called him off," pursued Miss 
Trafford, looking round for the neces- 
saiy symptoms of our wonder at this 
yery eztraordilil^ incident. 

"What is the most ranarkahle/' 
said Lady Nelthorpe, " ia» that^ilioag^ 
he aeomed from his drass and a^war- 
ance to be zealiy a geaiitleman, he 
never 4stayed to ask if we were alarmed 
or hurt — scarcely even ^|pked at 
us ^" W 

("I don't woffid^ at e^/" siud Mr. 
Wormwood, who, with Lord Yincent, 
had just dntored the room ,*) 

" — and yanisbed among the rocks 
as suddenly as he appeared." 

"Oh, youVe seen that fellow, 
have youl" said Lord Vincent: "so 
have I, and a deyiUsh queer-looking 
person he is^ — 

'The l>all8 of his broad egr«B ToU*d in his 

head, 
AaA glar'd betwfact ayellow aad a ned ; 
Me looked a lion with a gloomy stares 
And o^ his eyetatows hong his matted hair. 

Well remembered, and better applied 
— eh, Mr. Pelhamr 

"Eeally," said I, "I am notable to 
judge of the application, fdnce I have 
not seen the hero.** 

"Oh! it's admiiabV said Miss 
Traflford, "just the description I should 
have ^yen of him in prose. But pray, 
where, when, and how did you see 
himr 

"Tour question is religiously mys- 
terious, tria junda in teno," replied 
Vincent ; " but I will answer it with 
the simplicity of a Quaker. The 
other evening I was coming home 
from one of Sir Lionel's pra<>eryes|, 
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and had sent the keeper on before, in 
order more nndisturbedly to ** 

"Con witticiginB for dinner/' said 
Wormwood. 

" To make out the meaning of Mr. 
Wormwood's last work/' continned 
Lord Vincent. " My shortest wij lay 
through tiiat churchyard about a mile 
hence, which is such a lion in this 
ugly part of the country, because it 
has three thistles and a tree. Just as 
I got there, I saw^L man suddenly 
rise from the earth^^Plre he appeared 
to hare been lying ; he stood still for 
a moment, and then (evidently not 
peroeiying me) raised his clasped 
hands to hearen, and mattered some 
words I was not able distinctly to 
hear. JftI approached neaier to him, 
which Vnid with no veiy pleasant 
sensations, a large blade do^, which, 
till then, had remained coudknit, 
sprang towasds me with a kmd gxowl, 

< Sonat M de nare canioa 
Lttflim,* 

as Posins has it I waa too terdfied 
to more — 

and I should most infidlibly have been 
converted into dog^s meat, if our mu* 
inal aoquaintmoe had not started 



from his reverie, called his dog by the 
very appropriate name of Terror, and 
then, douching his hat over his fiice, 
passed rapidly by me, dog and all. 
I did not recover the Mght for an 
hour and a quarter. I walked^ — ^ye 
godSy hew I did walkf — ^no wonder, 
by the hj, that I mended my pace, 
for, as niny says truly — 

« « Timor est emendaUtr asperrimus.' ** « 

Mr. Wormwood had been very im- 
patient during this recital, preparing 
an attack upon Lord Vincent, when 
Mr. Davison, entering suddenly, di- 
verted the assault. 

" €lood heavens I" said Wormwood, 
drt^piog his roll, "how very ill you 
look to-day, Mr. Davison; &oe fludied 
— vans swelled — oh, those homd 
tmfflesl Miss Tnfibcd, 111 tronble 
you for the salt.* 



* MnsC of fhe ^pntattont IhMi liatfB or 
TrcBOh ftvthon, iateru|iwwfl ttiroaslicnt 
this wQirk* will be tsnaatotedfor the maw- 
nienoe of thegenenl reader ; bat esoeptloBs 
will be made, where sach quotations (ask 
sometfanes the ease whea fzom tibe month of 
Letd YinoeBt) merely contain a piny npea 
«aviiywhiA an potntless* out of the laa- 
anage smpkyed, or wbioh only itsnto «r 
illostiatek by a ofaaracteristfo pedantiy, ttw 
aenfcencie that precedes or foUows them. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Be she fairer than the day, 
Or the flowory meads in May ; 
If she he not so to me, 
What care I how fair she he ? 

GbOROB WlTHKBt. 



It waa great pity» so it was, 



That villainous saltpetre should be dlggelM^ 
Out of the bowels of the harmless earth, 
Which many a good tall fellow had destroyed. 

First Part c/King Henry IV. 



Several days pagped. I had taken 
particular pains to ingratiate myself 
with Lady Roseville, and^ so far as 
common acquaintance went, I had no 
reason to be dissatisfied with my suc- 
cess. Anything else, I soon disco- 
Tered, notwithstanding my vanity, 
(which made no inconsiderable part 
in the composition of Henry Pelham) 
was quite out of the question. Her 
mind was wholly of a different mould 
from my own. She was like a being, 
not perhaps of a better, but of another 
world than myself: we had not one 
. thought or opinion in common ; we 
looked upon things with a totally 
different vision ; I was soon convinced 
that she was of a nature exactly con- 
trary to what was generally believed 
— she was anything but the mere 
mechanical woman of the world. 
She possessed great sensibility, and 
even romance of temper, strong pas- 
sions, and stUl stronger imagination ; 
but over all these deeper recesses of 
her character, the extreme softness 
and languor of her manners thtew a 
veil which no superficial observer 
could penetrate. There were times 
when I could believe that she 
was inwardly restless and unhappy ; 
but she was too well versed in the 
arts of concealment, to suffer such 
an appearance to be more than mo- 
mentary. 



I must own that I consoled myself 
veiy easily for my want, in this parti- 
cular instance, of that ^^kl good 
fortune which attends m^^ith the 
divine sex ; the fauct was, that I had 
another object in pursuit. All the 
men at Sir Lionel Ghtrrett's were keen 
sportsmen. Now, shooting is an 
amusement I was never particularly 
partial to. I was first disgusted with 
that species of rational recreation at a 
baUue, where, instead of bagging any- 
thing, / toas nearly bagged, having 
been inserted, like wine in .an ice 
pail, in a wet ditch for three hours, 
during which time my hat had been 
twice shot at for a pheasant, and my 
leather gaiters once for a hare ; and 
to. crown all, when these several mis- 
takes were discovered, my intended 
exterminators, instead of apologising 
for having shot at me, were quite dis- 
appointed at having missed. 

Seriously, that same shooting is a 
most barbarous amusement, only fit for 
majors in the army, and royal dukes, 
and that sort of people; the mere 
waUAng is bad enough, but embarrass 
sing one's arms, moreover, with a gun, 
and one's legs with turnip tops, ex- 
posing oneself to the mercy of bad 
shots and the atrocity of good, seems 
to me only a state of painful &tigiie, 
enlivened by the probability of being 
killed. 



> 
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This digression is meant to signify, 
that I never joined the single men 
and double Mantons that went in and 
off among Sir Lionel Qarrett's pre- 
serves. I usM^ instead, to take long 
walks ' by myself,' and found, like 
rirtue, >my own reward, in the addi- 
tional health and strength these 
diurnal exertions produced me. 

One morning, chance threw into 
my way a honnefortane, which I took 
care to improve. From that time 
the family of a Farmer Sinclair (one 
of Sir Lionel's tenants) was alarmed 
by strange and supernatural noises : 
one apartment in especial, occupied 
by a female member of the household, 
was allowed, even by the clerk of the 
parish, a very bold man, and a bit of 
a sceptic, to be haunted; the win- 
dows of that chamber were wont to 
open and shut, thin airy voices con&- 
bulate therein, and dark shapes hover 
ihereouty long after the fiur occupant 
had, with the rest of the family, 
retired to repose. Bat t^e most 



unaccountable thing was the. &tality 
which attended me, and seemed to 
mark: me out for an untimely death. 
/, who had . so carefully kept out of 
the way of gunpowder as a sportsman^ 
very narrowly escaped being twice 
shot as a ghost. : This was but a poor 
reward for a walk more than a mile 
long, in nights by no means of cloud- 
less climes and starry skies ; accord- 
ingly I resolved to ''give up the 
ghost" in earnest rather than in me- 
taphor, and to pay my last visit and 
adieus to the mansion of Farmer Sin- 
clair. The night on which I executed 
this resolve was rather memorable in 
my future histoiy. 

The rain had fallen so heavily during 
the day, as to render the road to the 
house almost impassable, and when it 
was time to leave, I inquired with 
very considerable emotion, whether 
there was not an easier way to return. 
The answer was satisfBu^toiy, and my 
last nocturnal visit at Farmer Sin- 
clair's concluded. 



CHAPTEE VL 



Why deepe he not, when others are at zeel ?— Btbow. 



AcGOBDiHa to the explanation I had 
received, the road I was now to pursue 
was somewhat longer, but much bet- 
ter, than that which I generally took. 
It was to lead me home through the 

churchyard of , the same, by the 

by, which Lord Vincent had particu- 
larised in his anecdote of the myste- 
rious stranger. The night was clear, 
but windy: there were a few light 
clouds passing rapidly over the moon, 
which was at her full, and shone 
through the frosty air, with all that 
cold and transparent brightness so 
peculiar to our northern winters. I 
walked briskly on till I came to the 
churchyard; I could not then help 
pausing (notwithstanding my total 



deficiency in all romance) to look for 
a few moments at the exceeding beauty 
of the scene around me. The church 
itself was extremely old, and stood 
alone and grey, in the rude simplicity 
of the earliest form of gothic architec- 
ture : two large dark yew-trees drooped 
on each side over tombs, which, from 
their size and decorations, appeared to 
be the last possession of some quon- 
dam lords of the soil. To the left, the 
ground was skirted by a thick and 
luxuriant copse of evergreens, in the 
front of which stood one tall, naked 
oak, stem and leafless, a very token 
of desolation and decay; there were 
but few grave stones scattered about, 
and these were, for the most part. 
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hidden by the long' wild grant wfai^ 
-wreathed and climbed romtd them. 
Over all, the bhie ikies and stUimoeB 
shed that lolemn lights the elQfeci of 
winch, either on tiie scene or the fc^ 
ings, it is 90 impoaulde to describe* 

I was just about to renew mj walk, 
when a tall, daxk figure, wrapped iif» 
like myself, in a laige French eloBk, 
passed slowly ahmg firaon fte other 
side of the church, and pMsed by ^le 
copse I hare befece meiKtioDed. Iwas 
shrmided at that moment from Ub 
sight by <»e of tite ysw trees; he stood 
still ocdy for a few moments; he tiien 
flnng himseif upon the earth, and 
sobbed, audibly, even at tiie spot 
where I was standing. I was in donbt 
whether to watt longer or to proceed; 
my way ky just by him, and it mig^ 
be dangerons to interropt so sshstaB- 
tial an appantioB. However, my ca- 
riosity was excited, and mytefrwere 
half frozen, two cogent leasons for 
proceeding; and, to say tzvth, I was 
never very much firi^^iteBed Vf •"T 
thing dead or alive. 

Accordingly I left my obscurity, 
and walked slowly onwards. I had 
not got above three paces before the 
figure arose, and stood erect and mo- 
tionless before me. His hat had ftUen 
ofiT, and the moon shone full upon his 
countenance ; it was not the wild ex- 
pression of int^ue angnisli which 
dwelt on those hueless ai^ annken 
features, nor their quick change to 
ferocity and defiance, as his eye ML 
upon me, which made me start back 
and feel my heart stand stHl f Kot- 
withstanding the fsarfixl ravages gra- 
ven in that eonntenanee, once so bril- 
liant with the graces <^ boyhood, I 
recognised, at one- gianee, those sti3lL 
noble and striking features. It was 
Beginaild CKEanville who stood' beft»e 
met I recovered mysetfiBstKBtly; I 



threw myself towards him, and called 
him by hia name* He turned hastily; 
but I would not softr him to escape ; 
I put n^ hand upon his ann, and 
dcew hsBt towards me. "GlanviUer 
I exclaimed, <'it is I f it k yo«r old— 
oldfiieaid,Heni7Felham. €k>odHea- 
vensi hftvelawt you atlast^andin 
Buchaaesnel" 

CHanvillfr shoi^ me tmm Inm in an 
inatant, cohered hoa &ea with hia 
hands, and aanlE down witii one wM 
cry, whidi'wni ftaifhlly through that 
still plaee^ iq>0B the spot froan which 
hehadbutjnstzisaL I kn^t beside 
him; I took his hand; Iiqwketohim 
in every endearing teim that I could 
think of; and^ loosed and exited a» 
my ftelii^ wcnk^ by so strange and 
sadden a meeting, I fdt my tears 
invoinntaiily £sllinig over tiie hand 
which I hM in my own. GlanviUe 
tamed; he looked at me for one 
raomeBt, as if Mly to recognise me ; 
aad tlien throwing hknself in my. 
aima^ wept lifcea child. 

It was but for a few minutes that 
this weakness lasted; he rose sud- 
denly — ^the whole expression of his 
countenance was changed — ^tbe tears 
still rolled in laige drops down his 
cheeks, bnt the proud, stem character 
which the features had- assumed, 
seemed to deny the feelings which 
that feminine weakness had betrayed. 

'* Pelhsm/ be said, " pouhagfB aeea 
me thus ; I had hoped that no living 
eye would — ^this is the last time in 
which I shall indulge thia f€^y. God 
bless you — ^we diaU meet aga2a--«nd 
tins night shatt thai seem, to you like 
a dream," 

I would have aaswsred, hot he 
turned swiftly, passed in one moment 
through the copse, and in the next 
had 
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CHAFTBB Tn. 

You Teseb ft ehflliiii^ cftmtlNiv when jon di'Mul 



I oooKD mii BiM|> tke wboh of thfti 
ind tlM next marniiig I set off 
Ctrl J, nHh. the. reaohitiML oi diseonrap- 
lag wiian Cttiufille had takoa vp lus 
abode; ifttraBOYidflntfinmliislisviiig 
boon so fr cqu mUy soeiiy thai it mast 
be IB the inmwdtBte iiei|^boiirhood» 

I weat tet to Faimer ^njdair'B; 
ihoQF had often remaiked him, bat 
oooUl give mo ao othor infonaatioa. 
I ihea prooeeded toiwrd&*the coast; 
thero vai a siaftU pablio*hoiU(obok>Bg>- 
ing to Sir lioael doso hj the aea 
shore ; xuever had I aoen a more bleak 
and dreary jj^roepect thaa that whidi 
stretehed fi« miies anmnd this Btifo- 
rablecabiiL How aa imikeeper could 
liye there, » a mysteiy to me at 
this day — ^I ahoald hare imagined it 
a spot izpon whieh anytiuag- bat a 
sea^^ or a Scotchman voold haTO 
starred. 

" Jast the sort of phice, howofer/' 
thoaif^t I, ^to hear somethiag of 
GUanTffle;'' I anent into the house; I 
iaqnirod, aad heard tiiat a strange 
gentleman had been lodging for the 
hei two or three wedks at a cottage 
about a mile farther up the coast. 
Thither I beat my steps; and after 
having met fiifjiimuwB, ajid one oflieor 
on the preventive service, I arrived 
safely at my new destination. 

It was a house a little better, in 
outward appearance, than the wretched 
hut I had just left, for I observe in all 
situationB, and in all houses, that "the 
public" is not too well served : but the 
situation was equaUy lonely and deso- 
late. The house itself, which belonged 
to an individual, half-fisherman and 
half-smuggler, stood in a sort of bay, 



between two taU, ragged, blade, diffib 
Btfeie the door hmag variona note to 
dry beneath the geidal wamtb of a 
wintef'a son ; aad a bniken bo8t» with 
its keel uppermast^ foniiiAed aa ad- 
mirable habitation for a hen and her 
family, who appeared to reeeive en 
petmontaoL old derno>baeheloi4ooking 
raven. I cMt a sospadoas i^oe at 
the lasi-mentiimed pezasaage, which 
hopped towards me with a voy hostile 
appearance^ aad entered the threshold 
wik a Biore r^idstep, in conseqaeBce 
oi suadry apprehendona of a prene- 
ditated assaalt^ 

" 1 understand," said I, to an old, 
dried, brown female^ who lodced like 
a resuscitated red-herring, "that, a 
gentlemen is lodging here." 

" No, nr,** was the answer : ''he left 
uathlsmefniBg." 

The reply came upon me like a 
shower bath ; I was both dulled and 
fituaned by so unexpected a diock. 
The dd woman, on my renewing my 
inquiries, took me up stairs, to a small, 
wretched room, to which the damps 
litefally ohmg. Ii^ one comer was a 
flodcAMd, still unmade, and oppodte 
to it, a three-legged stool, a ehair, and 
an antique carved oak taUe, a dona- 
tion perhaps from some squire in the 
neighbourhood; on this last were 
scattered fragments of writing paper, 
a cracked cup half fall of ink, a pen, 
and a broken ramrod. As I mecha- 
nkally took up the latter, the woman 
said^ in a duurmiag ptUois, which I 
shall translate, since I cannot do jus- 
tice to the original : — " The gentle- 
man, sir, said he came here for a few 
weeks to shoot; he brought a gun, a 
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large dogj and a small portmanteau. 
He stayed nearly a month ; he used to 
spend all the mornings in the fens, 
though he must have been but a poor 
shot, for he seldom brought home any- 
thing ; and we fear, sir, that he was 
rather out of his mind, for he used to 
go out alone at night, and stay some- 
times till morning. However, he was 
quite quiet, and behaved to U8 like a 
gentleman; so it was no business of 
ours, only my husband does think — " 

"Pray," interrupted I, "why did 
he leave you so suddenly i" 

" Lord, sir, I don't know I but he 
told us for several days past that he 
nhould not stay over the week, and 
60 we were not surprised when he left 
us this morning at seven o'clock. Poor 
gentleman, my heart bled for. him 
when. I saw him look so pale and ill." 

And here I did see the good 
woman's eyes fill with tears : but she 
wiped them away, and took advan- 
tage of the additional persuasion they 
gave to her natural whine to say, " If, 
sir, you know of any young gentle- 
man who likes fen-shooting, and wants 
a nice, pretty, quiet apartment — ** • 

" I will certainly recommend this," 
said I.' 

"Tou see it at present," rejoined 
Hie landlady, " quite in a Utter like ; 
but it is really a sweet place in 
summer." 

<' Charming," said I, with a cold 
shiver, hurrying down the stairs, with 
a pain in my ear, and the rheumatism 
in my shoulder. 

" And this," thought I, " was Ghm- 
ville's residence for nearly a month ! 
I wonder he did not exhale into a 
vapour, or moisten into a green 
damp." 

I went home by the churchyard. 
I paused on the spot where I had last 
seen him. A small gravenstone rose 



above the mound of earth on which 
he had thrown himself; it was per- 
fectly simple. The date of the year 
and month (which showed that many 
weeks had not elapsed since the death 
of the deceased) and the initials G. D., 
made the sole inscription on the 
stone. Beside this tomb was one of 
a more pompous description, to tiie 
memoiy of a Mrs. Douglas, which had 
with the simple tumulus nothing id 
common, unless the initial letter of 
the surname, corresponding with the 
latter initial on the neighbouring 
gravestone, might authorise any con- 
nection between them, not supported 
by that similitude of style usually 
found in the cenotaphs of the same 
family : the one, indeed, might have • 
covered the grave of a humble vil* 
lager— the other, the resting-place of 
the lady of the manor. 

I found, therefore, no clue for the 
labyrinth of surmise; and I went 
home, more vexed and disappointed 
with my day's expedition than I liked 
to acknowledge to myself. . 

Lord Vincent met me in the halL 
"Delighted to see you," said he ; "I 

have just been to (the nearest 

town), in order to discover what sort 
of savages abide ' there. Qreat pre- 
parations for a ball — all the tallow 
candles in the town are bespoken — • 
and I heard a most uncivilised fiddle, 

< Twang short and sharp, like the shrill 
swallow's ory.' 

The one milliner's shop was full of 
fat squireases, buying muslin ammu- 
nition, to make the hcUl go off; and 
the attics, even at four o'clock, were 
thronged with rubicund damsels, who 
were already, as Shakspeare says oi 
waves in a storm, 

< OttrUng their moiutnnis heads.* ** 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

Jtuqifaa retoitt le del voub f lenne too* en Jote,^l(— ISoubSb. 



' 1 tf A0 nwr pretty well tii«d of 
€kurrett Park. Lady Koseville "was 
goin^ to H ■ ■ , where I aiso had 
m invitation. Lord Vincent me- 
ditated an ezcnrtion to Paris. Mr. 
Davison had already departed. Migg 
Traffoid had been gone, Qod knows 
how long, and I was not at all dis- 
posed to be left^ like ^'the last rose 
of Bummer/' in single blessedness at 
Churett Park. Yincent, Wormwood, 
and myself, all agited to leave on the 
same day. 

The mormng of our departure ais 
rived. We sat down to break&st as 
Qsiial. Lord Yineent's carriage was 
at the door ; his groom was walking 
about his favourite saddle horse. 

** A beautiful mare that is of your's," 
said I, cai^lessly looking at it, and 
reaching across the table to help 
myself to the pdU define graa. 

" Hare ! " exclaimed the incorrigible 
punster, delighted with my mistake : 
" I thought that you would have been 
better acquainted with your propria 
qua maribus.*' 

"Humph I" said Wormwood, "when 
I look at you I am always at least re- 
minded of the 'as in pra^enti /* " 

Lord Yincent drew up and looked 
unutterable anger. Wormwood went 
on with his dry toast, and Lady Bose- 
ville, who that morning had, for a 
wonder, come down to breakfisist, good- 
naturedly took off the bear. Whether 
or not his ascetic nature was some- 
what modified by the soft smiles and 
softer voice of the beautiful countess, 
r cannot pretend to say; but he cer- 

* Heaven keep you merrp till we meet 
again. 
No. 42. 



taiidy entered into a eonTenaJtion with 
her, not much rougher than that of a 
less gifted individual might haive been. 
They talked of literature, Lord-Byron^ 
converaaziones, and Lydia White.'*' 

"Miss White,'' said Lady Boeerille, 
"has not only the best oominand of 
language herself, but she gives laor 
guage toother people. Dinher parties, 
usually so stupid, are, at her hons^ 
quite delightftil. There, I have aetu- 
fUly seen English people look happy, 
and one or two even aJmost, natural." 

"Ah t " said Wormwood, " that is 
indeed rare. With us everything is 
assumption. We are still ezaotly 
like the English suitor to Portia^ in 
the Merchant of Yenice. We take 
our doublet from one country, our 
hose from another, and our behaviour 
eveiywhere. Fashion with us is like 
the man in one of Le Sage's norels, 
who was constantly changing his ser- 
vants, and yet had but one suit of 
livery, which every new comer, whe- 
ther he was tall or short, &t or thin, 
was obliged to wear. We adopt man- 
ners, however incongruous and ill 
suited to our nature, and thus we 
always seem awkward and constrained. 
But Lydia White's 8oir^ are indeed 
agreeable. I remember the last time 
I dined tiiere, we were six in number, 
and though we were not blessed with 
the company of Lord Yincent^ the 
conversation was without ' let or flaw.' 

Every one, even S , said good 

things." 

"Indeed!" cried Lord Yincent, 
" and pray, Mr. Wormwood, what did 
you sayl" 

« Written before the death of that lady, 
c 2 
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"Why," answered the poet, glanc- 
ing with a significant sneer over Yin- 
cent's somewhat inelegant person, " I 
thought of your lordship's figure, and 
«ud— ^rrooe/" 

" Hem — ^hem ! — ' Gratia mcHcrwm 
tarn infda est guam ipsi,* as Pliny 
says," muttered Lord Y incent, getting 
up hastily and buttomng his coat. 

i took thie ^piMTtuiuity of the en- 
svixig pause to <a{)pK]ach Lacly £ose- 
ville, wxd wlui^p«r zaj a^iew. Sh« 
was kinid und -e^en warm ^ att m 
retunung them; a&d iimssed me, 
with -something aBarralloady lU;:e sm- 
cerity, to be sure to ocme and see her 
dirse^yshe ar«ftunied to Xondoik I 
BOOA diflcfaai^fed the duties <kf my re- 
maining fiurewells, and in less than 
half 'ftn -hour, was more than a jnile 
diataat from <slan»fct Park and Its 
mhabitanta. I can't say that for one, 
who, like mysc^ is l«Bd of being mAde 
a great deal ef, there is anything veiy 
delightful in those xosits into the 
oonntiy. It maybe allweil egorough 
for married people who^ from the 
mere fiiot of &e«i»^ manied, are always 
enftitled to certain oonaideratioBy put 
— ^for instanoer-jnto a bed-room, a 
Uttile larger than a dog-kernel, and 
aeoemmodated with a looki^g-glasB, 



that does not distort one's features like 
a paralytic stroke. But we single men 
suffer a plurality of evils and hardships, 
in intrusting ourselres to the casualties 
of rural hospitality. We are thrust up 
into any attic repository— exposed to 
the mercy of rats, and the incursions 
of swallows. Our lavations are per- 
Ibrmed in a cracked basin, and 
we ai» -80 far lemoyed from human 
assistance that our very beUs sink 
into silence before they reach half 
w^y down the stairs. Bnt two days 
befere I left Qaasrett Park, I my- 
self saw an enormous mouse run away 
with my shaving soap, without ai)y 
possible means of resisting the ag- 
gressuHU Oh! the hardshjiw of a 
sing^ man are beyond conception; 
and what is worsen the yo^ misfor- 
tune of being single deprives one of 
all sympathy. " A single man can 
do this, and a single man oiight to do 
that, -ajid a sngle man may be put 
hero, and « single man may be sent 
there," are maxims that I have been 
in the habit of hearii^ constantly 
inculcated and never disputed during 
my whole life ,* and so, from our fare 
and treatment bemg coarse am all 
matters, they have st last grown to 
be all matters in couxseu 
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in London. .1 went to my other's 
house in Grosvenor-square. All the 
fiunily, tLz., he ^nd my mother, were 
down at H ; and despite my aver- 
sion to the coamtiy, I thought I might 

Tentnie as fSsff as Lady 'b for a 

<x>uple of days. Accordingly, to H- 



CHAPTER IX. 
Therefore to France*— JETenry /r. 

I WAS rejoiced to find myself again Lc«ig before I went to hed, he had 

perfectly inoculated me with his own 
ardour for continental adventures; 
and, indeed, I had half promised to 
accompany him. My mother, when I 
fizst told her of my txavelling inten- 
tions, was ,in defi|>air, but by degrees 
she grew reconcUed to the idea. 

''Yonr health will improve by a 
purer air," said she, '' and your pro- 
nunciatjlon of French is, at piFesent, 
any thing but correct. TakA •care of 
yourself, therefore, my dear sou, and 
pray lose no time in engaging Coul<nL 
SA your maUre de danae." 

My fsbther gave me his blessing, and 
a cheque on his bai^r. Within 
three days I had anaoged every thing 
with €linton» and, on the £»urth, I 
returned with him to London. Thence 
set off to Dover'-— embaiked — 



I went. That is really a noble house. 
— snch a hall — such a galleiy ! I found 
my mother in Ihe diawing-room, 
admiring the picture of his late 
Migesty. She was leaning on the aim 
of a taQ, £Eur young maxL " Heniy," 
sud she (introducing me to him), 
^ do you remember your old school- 
£eiUow, Lord George Clinton V 

** Perfectly," said I (though I re- 
membered nothing about him), and 
we shook hands in the most cordial 
manner imaginable. By the way, 
there is no greater bore than being 
called upon to recollect men, with 
whom one had been at school some 
ten. years back. Li the first place, 
if ihey weoe not in one's own set, one 
most likely scarcely knew them to 
«peak to ; and, in the second place, 
if thej were dm one's own set^ they are 
sure to be entirely .opposite to the 
natsre we have since .acquired : for I 
scarcely ever knew an instance of the 
•companions of one's boyhood being 
agreeable to the tastes ai one's man- 
hood:— a strong proof of the folly 
of people, who send their sons to Eton 
and Harrow to/orm conmections ! 

Clinton was on the eve of setting 
out iq»on his travels. His intention 
was to stay a year at Paxds, and he 
was full of the blissM expectations the 
idea of that dty had conjured up. We 
remained together all the evening, and 
took a prodigious fancy to one another.! 



we 

dined, for the first time in our lives, 
on French ground — were astonished 
to find so UtUe difference between the 
two countries, and still more so at 
hearing even the little chUdren talk 
French so weU *— ^oceeded to Abbe- 
ville — ^there poor Clinton &11 iU : for 
several days we were delayed in that 
abominable town, and then Clinton^ 
by the advice of Ihe doctors, returned 
to England. I went back with him 
as fiur as Dover, and then, impatient at 
my loss of time, took no rest, night or 
day, till I found myself at Paris. 

Young, well-bom, tolerab^ good- 
iooking,and never utterly destitute of 
money, nor gnt^ging whatever enj ce- 
ment it could procure, I entered Paris 
with the abilily and Ihe resolution to 
make the best of those hemnxjowramlaSxih. 
so rapidly glide from our possession. 

V 

* See Addison's Travela for this idea, 
c 2 
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CHAPTER X. 

Beest thoa hcvr gayly my young maister goes ?— Bibbop Haxa's Bathret' 
Qui vit sans folle, n'est pas si sage qu'U oroit'l^— La Rochkfoucault. 



I LOST no time in presenting my 
letters of introduction, and they were 
as quickly acknowledged by invita- 
tions to balls and dinners. Paris was 
full to excess, and of a better descrip- 
tion of English than those who usually 
overflow that reservoir of the world. 
My first engagement was to dine with 
Lord and Lady Bennington, who were 
among the very few English intimate 
in the best French houses. 

On entering Paris I had resolved 
to set up " a character ;" for I was 
always of an ambitious Uiature, and 
desirous of being distinguished from 
the ordinary herd. After various 
cogitations as to the particular one I 
should assume, I thought nothing 
appeared more likely to be obnoxious 
to men, and therefore pleasing to 
women, than an egregious coxcomb : 
accordingly, I arranged my hair into 
ringlets, dressed myself with singular 
plainness and simplicity (a low person^ 
by the by, would have done just the 
contrary), and, putting on an air of 
exceeding languor, made my maiden 
appearance at Lord Bennington's. 
The party -was small, and equally 
divided between French and English : 
the former had been all emigrants, 
and the conversation was chiefly in 
our own tongue. 

I was placed, at dinner, n6tt to 
Miss Paulding, an elderly young lady, 
of some notoriety at Paris, very clever, 
very talkative, and very conceited. A 
young, pale, ill-natured looking man, 

* Who live* without folly is not so wise 
as he thinks. 



sat on her left hand ; this was Mr. 
Aberton. 

"Dear mel" said Miss Paulding^ 
" what a pretty chain that is of your'e, 
Mr. Aberton." 

" Yes," said Mr. Aberton, " I know 
it must be pretty, for I got it at 
Breguet's, with the watch." (How 
common people always buy their 
opinions with their goods, and regu- 
late the height of the former by the 
mere price or fashion of the latter !) 

"Pray, Mr. Pelham," said Miss 
Paulding, turning to me, " have you 
got one of Breguet's watches yet V* 

" Watch !" said I : "do you think 
1 could ever wear a watch 1 I know 
nothing so plebeian. What can any 
one, but a man of business, who has 
nine hours for his counting-house 
and one for his dinner, ever possibly 
want to know the time for? 'An 
assignation,' you will say : true, but — 
if a man is worth having, he is surely 
worth waiting for ! " 

Miss Paul^g opened her eyes, and 
Mr. Aberton his mouth. A pretty 
lively French woman opposite (Ma- 
dame d'Anville) laughed, and imme- 
diately joined in our conversation, 
which, on my part, was, during the 
whole dinner, kept up ex!actly in the 
same strain. 

Madame d'Anville was delighted, 
and Miss Paulding astohished. Mr. 
Aberton muttered to a hi, foolisli 
Lord Luscombe, " What a damnation 
puppy !" — ^and every one, even to old 
Madame do Q— — s, seemed to con- 
sider me impertinent enough to be- 
come the rage I 
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As for me, I was perfectly satisfied 
-with the effect I had produced, and I 
Trent away the first, in order to give 
the men an opportunity of abusing 
me ; for whenever the men abuse, the 
women, to support alike their coquetiy 
And the conyersation, think them- 
€elyes called upon to defend. 
. The next ^d^y I rode into the 
€hamps Elys^es. I always valued 
myself particularly upon my riding, 
iund my horse was both the most fiery 
■and the most beautiful in Paris. The 
first person I saw was Madame d'An- 
ville. • At that moment I was reining 
in my horse, and conscious, as the 
wind waved my long curls, that I was 
looking to the very best advantage ; 
I made my horse bound towards her 
carriage, (which she immediately 
stopped,) and made at once my salu- 
tations and my court. 

"I am going," said she, "to the 

2>nchesse D 's this evening — ^it is 

her night — do come." 

• " I don't know her," said I. 

Tell me your hotel, and 1 11 send 



you an invitation before dinner," re- 
joined Madame d'Anville. 

" i lodge," said I, "at the Hdtel de 

, Rue de RivoU, on the second 

floor at present ; next year, I suppose, 
according to the usual gradations in 
the life of a garfon, I shall be on the 
third : for here the purse and the per- 
son seem to be playing at see-saw — 
the latter rises as the former descends." 

We went on conversing for about a 
.quarter of an hour, in which I endea- 
voured to make the pretty French- 
woman believe that all the good 
opinion I possessed of myself the day 
before, I had that morning entirely 
transferred to her account. 

As I rode home I met Mr. Aberton, 
with three or four other men; with 
that glaring good-breeding, so peculiar 
to the English, he instantly directed 
their eyes towards me in one mingled 
and concentrated stare. " N" imported 
thought I, "they must be devilish 
clever fellows if they can find a single 
fault either in my horse or myself." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Lud ! what a group the motley scene discloses. 

False wits, false wives, false virgins, and false spouses. 

QoLDsiuTH's EpUoguc to the Comedy of the Sisters. 



Mapamb D'Anville kept her pro- 
mise — ^the invitation was duly sent, 
and accordingly, at half past ten, to 
4he Rue d'Anjou I drove. 

The rooms were already full. Lord 
Bennington was standing by the door, 
and close by Mm, looking exceedingly 
distradt, was my old friend Lord Yin- 
cent. They both came towards me at 
the same moment. "Strive not," 
thought I, looking at the stately de- 
meanour of the one, and the humorous 
expression of countenance in the other 
— " strive not. Tragedy nor Comedy, 
to engross a Garrick." I spoke first 



to Lord Bennington, for I knew he 
would be the -sooner despatched, and 
then for the next quarter of an hour 
found myself overflowed with all the 
witticisms poor Lord Vincent had for 
days been obliged to retain. I made 
an engagement to dine with him at 
Very's the next day, and then gUded 
off towards Madame D'Anville. 

She was surrounded with men, and 
talking to each with that vivacity 
Tdiich, in a Frenchwoman, is so grace- 
ful, and in an Englishwoman would 
be so vulgar. Though her eyes were 
not directed towards me, she saw me 
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approadi by iSbsA insdnelive peroep- 
tlon which all cofoettes possess, aad 
suddenly afteraig her seat, made way 
for me hesidte her. I did not lose se 
&7oarable aor oppevtunity of gaining 
her good graces^ and losing tiiosa of 
alt the male wifaialH aEovnd her, Z 
sank down mt tho- yiMant chair and 
contriTed, with tiio most unabashed 
effrontery, and yet, with the most eon- 
fiommate ctexterity, to molce every- 
tiiing that I said pkaaong to her, 
reroltijig to som* one q£ her attend- 
ants. Wormwood himself could not 
liave succeeded better. One by one 
they dropped off, and we were left 
alone among the orowdb Then, in- 
deed, I changed the whole tone ef my 
conversatien. Sentiment soceeeded to 
satire, and the pretence of feeling to 
that of affieetatirai. In diort, I was so 
retiolTed to please that I could seareely 
fail te succeed. 

In this main object of the crening 
I was not howeyer solely employed. I 
should have been veiy undeserving of 
that character for observation which I 
flatter myself I peculiarly deserve, if I 
had not, during the three hours I 

stayed at Madame D 's, conned 

over every person remarkable for any 
thing, from rank to a riband. The 
Buchesse herself was a fair, pretty, 
clever woman, with ioanners rather 
Bnglish than French. She was lean- 
ing, at the time I paid my respects to 
her, on the atm of an Italian count, 
tolerably well known at Paris. Poor 
O ■ i ! I hear he is since inar- 
ried. He did not deserve so heavy a 
calamity t 

1^ Henzy Millington. was dose by 
Ibiv carelhlly peeked up in his coat 



and waistcoat Certainly, that man is 
the best psider iia Europe. 

** Gome and sit by mt, MiUingtoi^" 
died eld Lady Oldtown ;**l hav« a. 
good stoiy to teU yon of the Buc de 

Sir Hemy, with, difficnlty, tunied 
round his^ magnifieent head, and nmt- 
teied Qst iOBe nniiitelliqgiblB excuse. 
The iact wa8> that poor Sir Henzy wa» 
not that evening rnade to aiit down — 
he had only his aUmdtng %tp eoat on t 
Lady Oldtown — heatven knows — is 
easily consoled.. She supplied the 
phuse of the baronet imk a most 
saperbly mwtachioed Gknnan. 

« Who," said I, to Madame d'An- 
vHk, ''are those pretty giris m white,, 
talking with such eag^ness i» Mr. 
Abdrtoa and Lord Lusoombe V 

"What!" said the FrenchwoMao^ 
" have you been ten days in Pariaand 
not been introduced to the Miss Carl- 
tooB? Let me tell yon that your re- 
putation among your countrymen at 
Paris depends solely upon their ver- 
dict." 

" And upon your favour," added I. 

" Ah ; " said she, " you miist have 
had your origin in France; you 
have something about you almost 
Parisian." 

" Praj'," said I, (after having duly 
acknowledged this compliment, the 
very highest that a Frenchwoman 
can bestow,) " what did you really and 
candidly think <^ our countrymen 
daring your residence m England )" 

" I will teU you," answered Madame 
d'Anvillc; "they are brave, honesty 
generous, maia ih i(m6 ikvMrbaar* 



* But they are haif-'barbarians. 
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CSSAPTEB XII. 



■ Pia mater 

Plus qmam se sapwe, et ▼MuMbus Mae 



— .*. Vere {p) mihi festusatra? 
Bximet curae.— HOR. Or, 



Thb next monung I received a 
letter from my mother. "My dear 
Henry^" b^an my oflfectionate and 
ineomparable pspeB^— 

" Mt deak Bxski, . 

" Hon k^Te bov fitiiiy entered the 
▼orid» and though at your age my 
aMee maiy be but ^tle fbttewed, my 
ezpttdeaoe eumot altogether b* we- 
lees. I shally therefix^, make no 
apology ftr a ftnr preeepti^ whieh I 
trust BOfliy tend to make yoa a iriaer 
and a better nan. 

'' I hope, in the first place, that yoa 
hare kfb ye^r letter at the ambas- 
8ad»r'«, anid that yon will not fail to 
go theie as often $a poaaibleb P&y 
yonr court in particular to Lady — . 
She is a ehaiming person, nniTersally 
popolar, and one of the vezy few 
Engiidi people to whom one may 
safely be ciriL Apropos oS EngliBh 
civility, yon have, I hope, by this 
time ^aoevered tiiat you have to 
assune a veiy difiiaPMit manner with 
Fieneh people from that with our 
own oountrymen : with xts, the least 
appearance of feeHBg or enthusiasm is 
certain to be ridiculed everywhere; 
bnt in France, yon may venture to 
seem not quite devoid of all natural 
sentimsttta: indeed, if you affect 
«nthn«Msm, they will give yom credit 



* WitkMSf(*tlvi«e,.ana.mMi^»sol^ truth. 
The pious mother vMtultU to shape the 

youih. Hawkb's Paraphrase. 

Hie application of the second motto rests 
wMy mpoB an untranalateable playof words. 



fer genius, aad tbey will plac^all the 
qualities of the hevrt to the acoooat 
of the head. Ton know that in 
Bnghuid, if yon seem desirous of a 
'perwDts acqnaintaace^ you are sure to 
lose it ; they irasgiw* yon have some 
design upon their wives or thmr din- 
ners; bnt in Fhunoe you can never 
lose by politeness : noboc^ will call 
your civility forwardness and pushing. 
If the Princesse de T i ., and the 
Duchesse de l> . - , ask yon to- their 
houses (whi<^ indeed they will, di- 
rectly yon have left your letters), go 
there two or three times a we^, if 
only fer a few minutes in the evening. 
It is very hard to be acquamted with 
great French people, bnt iphen yon 
are, it is your own feult if you are not 
inUmate with them. 

'^Most EngBflh people have a kind 
of diffidence and scruple at calling in 
the evening^-this is perfectly mis- 
placed : the French are never ashamed 
of themselves, like us, whose persons, 
families, and houses are never fit to 
be seen, unless they are dressed out 
feraparty. 

" Don't imaghne that the ease of 
French manners is at all like what 
toe eatt ease : yea mast not bunge 
on your chaii^^nor put your feet 
upon a stool— « nor ferget yourself 
fb^r one single moment when you ase 
talking with woinen. 

t< Y(M have heard a great deal about 
the gallantries of the French ladies ; 
but rem^nber that they demand ini- 
nitely greater attontion than Fiugllsh 
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women do ; and that after a month's 
incessant devotion, you may lose ereiy 
thing by a moment's neglect. 

" Yon will not, my dear son, misin- 
terpret these hints. I suppose, of 
course, that all your liaisoTU are 
platouic. 

" Tour father is laid up with the 
gout, and dreadfoUy ill-tempered and 
peevish ; however, I keep out of the 
way as much as possible. I dined 
yesterday at Lady Boseville's: she 
praised you very much, said your 
manners were particularly good, and 
that no one, if he pleased, could be at 
once so brilliantly original, yet so 
completely hon ton. Lord Vincent 
is, I understand, at Paris ; thougli veiy 
tiresome with his learning and Latin, 
he is exceedingly clever and much 
in vogue; be sure to cultivate his 
acquaintance. 

** K yon are ever at a loss as to the 
individual character of a person you 
wish to gain, the general knowledge 
of human nature will teach you one 
infiJlible specific, —>?a«erj/ / The 
quantity and quality may vary accord- 
ing to the exact niceties of art ; but, 
in any quantity and in any quality, it 
is more or less acceptable, and there-' 
fore certain to please. Only never 
{or at least very rarely) flatter when 
other people, besides the one to be 
flattered, are by; in that case you 
offend the rest, and you make even 
your intended dupe ashamed to be 
pleased. 

"In general, weak minds think 
only of others, and yet seem only 
occupied with themselves; you, on 
the contrary, must appear wholly 
engrossed with those about you, and 
yet never have a single idea which 
does not terminate in yourself: a 
fool, my dear Heniy, flatters himself 
— ^a wise man flatters the fool. 

"Qod bless you, my dear child, 
take care of your health— 4on't foiget 
Ooulon; and believe me your most 
affectionate mother, *' P. P." 



By the time I had read this letton 
and dressed myself for the evening, 
Tinoent's carriage was at the dew. 
I hate the afi^atlon of keefdng 
people waiting, and went down m 
quickly that I met his Isu^tious lord- 
diip upon the stiurs. '^DeiHibh 
windy," said I, as we were g«ttfaig 
into the carriage. 

"Yes," said Vincent; "btit thfe 
moral Horace reminds us of our 
remedies as well as our misfortune — 

* Jam galeatn Pallas, et sgida, 
Currusque— parat '— 

viz. r < Providence that prepares the 
gale, gives us also a great coat and ft 
carriage.' "• 

We were not long driving to the 
Palais Royal. Yerfs was crowded 
to excess — " A very low set I" said 
Lord Vincent, (who, being half a 
liberal, is of course a thorough aristo- 
crat,) looking round at the 'Vanloim 
English who occupied the apartmeni. 

There was, indeed, a motley eongre* 
gation; country esquires; ezfraete 
from the universities; half-pay officers 
dty clerks in frogged coats and mua- 
tachios; two or three of a better 
looking description, but in reality 
half swindlers, half ^ntlemen : all, in 
short, fit specimens of that wandering 
tribe, which spread over the continent 
the renown and the ridicule of good 
old England. 

"Oargon, garfon," cried a stout 
gentleman, who made one of three at 
the table next to us, ** Donnesynoua 
une sole frite pour un, et des pommes 
de terre pour trois !" 

"Humph!" said Lord Vincent; 
"fine ideas of English taste these 
garfOTis must entertain; men who 
prefer fried soles and potatoes to the 
various delicacies they can command 
here, might, by the same perversion 
of taste, prefer Bloomfield's poems to 
Byron's. Delicate taste depends solely 
upon the physical construction ; and 
a man who has it not in cookeryi must 
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xmak it in iitemtare. Fried sole and 
poiakMa!! If Ihadwrittenayoluine, 
TfhoBe nMtfit waa Ib elegance, I would 
not show it to suoh a man ! — ^but be 
might bo an admirable critic upon 
* Oobbett's Register/ or 'Eyeiy Man 
hia own brewer.' " 

'' Excessiyely true," said I ; ''what 
shall we order 1" 

^JTabard, de9 huWes d Ostrnde^ 
flaud Yincent ; " aa to the rest/' taking 
hold of the oaiie^ " deliberare utUia 
tnora utUissima est,*' * 

We were soon engaged in all the 
{Measures and pains of a dinner. 

"PeHmim;* said Lord Yincent, 
hdp&ng himself to some jtoic^ d 
VAvMeditz, "petimuabene vivere,-^-^ 
quod peUa, hie est r f 

We were not, however, assnred of 
that liEust at the termination of dinner. 
If half the dishes were well conoeived 
and bett^ oxeouted, the other half 
wove proportionaUy bad. Y§x7 is, 
indeed, no longer the prince of res- 
taimteurs. The low English who 
hav^e fk)cked thither, have entirely 
mined the place. What waitei>— what 



* To deliberate on thing* useful it the 
moti ««4^2 <hlay. 

i We seat to live ir^O^wkat you ttek it 
here. 



cook con possibly respect men who 
take no soup, and b^;in with a rdti; 
who know neither what is good nor 
what is bad; who eat rognona at 
dinner instead of at breaUktst, and 
&11 into raptures over 8(moe JRoberi 
2iXidpied8 de cochon; who cannot tell, 
at the first taste, whether the beaono 
is premiere qucUiti, or the JHcas$^ 
made of yesterday's chicken; who 
suffer in the stomach after a ckam- 
pifftum, and die with indigestion of a 
tri^ ? ! English people, English 
people! why can you not stay and 
perish of apoplexy and Yorkshire 
pudding at home \ 

By the time we had drunk our 
coffee it was considerably past nine 
o'clock, and Yincent had business at 
the ambassador's before ten; we 
therefore parted for the night. 

"What do you think of Y^ry'si" 
said I, as we were at the door. 

"Why," replied Yincent, "when I 
recall the astonishing heat of the place, 
which has almost sent me to sleep ; 
the exceeding number of times in 
which that h^casae had been re-roasted^ 
and the extortionate length of our 
bills, I say of Y^i^s, what Hamlet 
said of the world, ' Wwry, etak, and 
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CHAPTIB XIIL 

r would Sghi wiGx proad srrords, and sink point on the first plood drawn Was 
geBtIeman'8.->2%« C^ronicies €f the Canongate. 



I STioujo^ idly ftloag tlie Fldak 
B&yal (wMeh Eagliak people^ in soma 
Billy proyerfo, «aU the eopitej of Paxis^ 
wheireBa no French maa of any rsnk ^ 
nor Fvench frosttan of any respeeta* 
hility, 18 ever seen in xte promeBades) 
till, being somewhat curiove to ester 
sfflue of the smaller cafSsy I vent into 
one of the meanest of them, took up 
a JwnnMH dea JS^ptektdes, aad eailed 
for some lemonade. At the next 
table to me sat two or throe Fren^ 
men, evidently of inferior rank, and 
talking yery kndly over EB;^aind and 
the English. Their attentioB was 
iooQ fixed upon me. 

Have you erer observed that xf 
people are disposed to thJoJt ill of yoo, 
nothing so soon determines them to 
do so as any act of yonrs, which, how- 
erer innocent and inoffensiTe, dilR^rs 
from th^ ordinary habita and cus- 
toms ] 1^0 sooner had my lemonade 
made its appearance, than I perceiyed 
an increased sensation among my 
neighbours of the next table. In the 
first place, lemonade is not much 
drank, as you may suppose, among 
the French in winter; and, in the 
second, mybeyerage had an appear- 
ance of ostentation, from being one 
of the dearest articles I could haye 
called for. Unhappily I dropped my 
newspaper — ^it fell under the French- 
men's table; instead of calling the 
gargon, I was foolish enough to stoop 
for it myself. It was exactly under 
the feet of one of -the Frenchmen ; I 
asked him with the greatest ciyility, 
to moye : he made no reply. I could 
not, for the life of me, refrain from 
giying him a slight, yery slight push ; 



the next moBU»i he moored m good 
eanieBt; the whole party spmog 
upas he set the exai»ple. Th« o^ 
fended leg gaye three terrific staiapA 
upon the ground^ and I waa imme- 
diately assailed by a whole vel^ of 
ttnlat^iigihle abuse. At that time 
I was Yery little aecustomad t^ 
French yeheaiienee> and pet&ctly 
unable to reply to tiie yitnpdeatiMft 
I reeeiyed* 

Instead of aH^nwring iikem, I th«re» 
fore delibenited what was best to be 
done. If, thonght I, I walk awi^, they 
will thmk me a coward, and insult 
me In the streets; i£ I ehaUenge 
them, I shall haye to fight with men 
probably no better than shopkeepwa ; 
if I strike this most noi^y amongst 
them, he mai^ be ulenoed, or he ma^ 
demand satisfaction: if the former, 
well and good ; if the latter, why I 
shall haye a better excuse fen: fighting 
him than I should haye now. 

My resolution was therefore taken. 
I was neyer more free from passion in 
my life, and it was, therefore, with 
the utmost calmness and composure 
that, in the midst of my antagonist's 
harangue, I raised my hand and — 
quietly knocked him down. 

He rose in a moment. " Sofiona/* 
said he, in a low tone, "a Frenchman 
neyer forgives a blow !" 

At that moment, an Englishman, 
who had been sitting unnoticed in an 
obscure comer of the cafS, came up 
and took me aside. 

"Sir," said he, "don't think of 
fighting the man ; he is a tradesman 
in the Eue St. ffonori. I myself 
have seen him behind the counter; 
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remember that *a ram may kiU a 
butcher:" 

"Sir," I replied, "I thank yon a 
thousand times for your information. 
Fight, however, I must, and I '11 give 
yon, like the Irishman, my reasons 
afienrajadB : fi«£ki^s you wiU be my 
second." 

" With pleasm-e," said the English- 
maB ^ ]*reiii!hBisa iratttd haofe wM, 

We tefb 1di« eafi fogetker. My 
eonntiymaa asked th«nr if he ebooM. 
gO' ta the gi M M Pi tVa f&r the pistoSn. 

" Pfctels !*^ said the FrenehmttEt'b 
metmd: **we wiH only fight with 
swords." 

''JTo, no/* sttkl my new fiiead. 
* Oft ne prend peis le H^trre tm tetm- 
hourin,* We are the ehallenged, sad 
therefore have the d^oiee ef weapons." 

Luckily I m^xketxA this dispute, 
and called to my second— ^ Swords or 
pistole," said I ; '' it is quite the same 
to me. I am not bad at either, only 
do make haste." 

Swords, then, were ehosen, and 
0O€m proenred. Frenchmen never 
grow cooi upon their qnarrefe : and as 
it waa a fine, elear, stariig6i m^t, we 
went forthwith to the Boia de Bow- 
hgne. We fixed onr grennd en a spot 
tolerably retired, and, I sh^sM think, 
pretty often frequented ftr the same 
purpose. I wa8 exceedingly confident, 
for I knew n^self te have few equals 
m the art et fencing; and I had all 
the advantage ef cootness, which my 
hero was a great deal too much in 
earnest to possess. We joined swords, 
and in a very few mom^its I d»co- 
veied that my opponent's Hfe was tA 
my dispoaaL 



" (Test bien" thought I ; " for once 
I '11 behave handsomely." 

The Frenchman made a desperate 
lunge. I stmck his sword from his 
hand, caught it instantly, and, pre- 
senting it to him again, said — 

" I think myself peculiarly fortu- 
nate that I may now apologise for the 
affront I have put upon you. WiQyou 
permit ray stnoereat apok>gies to suf- 
fice? A man who caa so well res^Eit 
an iajury, can forgive one." 

Was there ever a Frenc&anan not 
taken by a fine i^irase? My hero 
received the sword with a low bow^— 
the tears earae into his eyes. 

'^Sir," said he, 'yon have iwux 
eenqn^red." 

We 1^ the spot with the greatest 
amity and affection, and re-entered, 
with a profusion of bows, our several 

'^ Let me," I said, when I fomid my- 
self alone with my second, " let me 
thank you most cordially for your 
assistance ; and allow me to cultivate 
an acquaintance so singukirly begun. 

I lodge at the ffetei de •, Ittue de 

Stooli ; my name is Pelham. Yours 
ie—"^^ 

''Thornton,'' repfied my country- 
man. ** I will lose no time m profiting 
by an oi%r of acquaintance which does 
me so much honour.'^ 

With these and various other fine 
speeches, we empk^ed the time till I 
waa set down at my hotel ; and ray 
companion, drawing his cloak round 
hzm^ departed on foot, to fulfil fhe 
s»d, with a mysterious air) a eer- 
tain assi^naition in the Fanikowr^ 
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CHAPTER XIT. 

Erat homo ingenlonu, aoutus, acer, et qui plnrimoin et sails haberet et fellis, noo 
eaadoHfi miniia.*^— Punt. 



I DO not know a more diffiealt 
character to describe than Lord Yin- 
eentV Did I imitate certain writers, 
who think that the whole art of pour- 
traying indiyidual character is to 
seize hold of some prominent pecu- 
liarity, and to introduce this distin- 
guishing trait, in all times and in all 
scenes, the difficulty would be removed. 
I should only have to present to the 
reader a man, whose conversation was 
nothing but alternate jest and quota- 
tion — a due union of Yorick and 
Partridge. This would, however, be 
rendering great injustice to the cha- 
racter I wish to delineate. There 
were times when Vincent was earnestly 
engrossed in discussion in which a 
jest rarely escaped him, and quotation 
was introduced only as a serious 
illustration, not as a humorous pecu- 
liarity. He possessed great miscel- 
laneous erudition, and a memory per- 
fectly surprising for its fidelity and 
extent. He was a severe critic, and 
had a peculiar art of quoting from each 
author he reviewed, some part that 
particularly told against him. Like 
most men, if in the theory of philoso- 
phy he was tolerably rigid, in its prac- 
tice he was more than tolerably loose. 
By his tenets you would have consi- 
dered him a very Cato for stubbornness 
and sternness : yet was he a very 
chUd in his concession to the whim 
of the moment. Fond of meditation 
and research, he was still fonder of 
mirth and amusement^ and while he 



* ** He wot a clever and able man — acute, 
sharp—40i(h abundance €/ wii and no leu 



was among the niost instructive, he 
was also the boonest, of companions 
When alone with me, or with men 
whom he imagined like me, his 
pedantiy (for more or less, he always 
tma pedantic) took only a jocular 
tone ; with the savcmt or the bd esprit, 
it became grave, searching, and sar- 
castic. He was rather a contradictor 
than a fiivourer of ordinary opinions : 
and this, perhaps, led him not unoften 
into paradox : yet was there much 
soundness, even in his most vehement 
notions, and the strength of mind 
which made him think only for him- 
self, was visible in all the productions 
it created. I have hitherto only given 
his conversation in one of its moods ; 
henceforth I shall be just enough 
occasionally to be dull, and to present 
it sometimes to the reader in a graver 
tone. 

Buried deep beneath the surfiiee of 
his character, was a hidden, yet a 
restless ambition: but this was per- 
haps, at present, a secret even to 
himself. We know not our own 
characters till time teaches us self- 
knowledge: if we are vnse, we may 
thank ourselves ; if we are great, we 
must thank fortune. 

It was this insight into Ylucenfa 
nature which drew us closer together. 
I recognised in the man, who as yet 
was playing a part, a resemblance to 
myself, while he, perhaps, saw at 
times that I was somewhat better 
than the voluptuary, and somewhat 
wiser than the coxcomb, which were 
all that at preseni it suited me to 
appear. 

Ii^ person, Vincent ^vas short, and 
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Tingraceftilly formed — ^but his coun- 
tenance was singularly fine. His eyes 
were dark^ bright and penetrating, 
and his forehead (high and thoughtful) 
corrected the playful smile of his 
mouth, which might otherwise hare 
given to his features too great an 
expression of levity. He was not 
positively ill dressed, yet he paid no 
attention to any external art, except 
cleanliness. His usual garb was a 
brown coat, mudi too large for him, 
a coloured neckoloth, a spotted waist- 
eoat, grey trowsers, and short gaiters: 
add to these gloves of most unsullied 
doeskin, and a curiously thick cane, 
and the p<»rtrait is complete. 
In manners^ he was civil, or mde. 



familiar, or distant, just as the whim 
seized him ; never was there any 
address less common, and less artifi- 
cial. What a rare gift, by the by, is 
that of manners! how difficult to 
define — ^how much more difficult to 
impart ! Better for a man to possess 
them, than wealth, beauty, or even 
talent, if it fiill short of genius — they 
will more than supply alL He who 
enjoys their advantages in the highest 
degree ; viz., he who can please, pene* 
trate, persuade, as the olgeot ma^ 
require, possesses the subtlest secret 
of the diplomatist and the statesman, 
and wants nothing but Inek and op- 
portunity to become " grtioA^* 



CHAPTER XV. 

Le plaidr de la BooMt^ entre les amis te oultive par nne resaemblanee de goat sor oecpii 
regarde lea moeurs, et par qnelque difference d'opinions sur les sciences ; par Ik ou Ton 
s'affezmit dans ses sentiments, on Ton s'ezeroe et Ton s'lnstruit par la dlspute.^*^— !•▲ 
Bbvysbb. 



Thxsb was a party at Monsieur de 

V e*s, to which Vincent and 

myself were the only Englishmen 
invited : accordingly, as the Hotel de 
V. was in the same street as my hotel, 
we dined together at my rooms, and 
walked from thence to the minister's 
house. 

The party was as stiff and formal as 
such assemblies invariably are, and 
we were both delighted when we espied 

Monsieur d'A ^, a man of much 

conversational talent, and some cele- 
britj as an ultra writer, forming a 
little group in one comer of the room. 

We took advantage of our acquadnt- 

* Th^ pleasure of society amongst friends 
is cultivated h^ resemblance of taste as to 
manners, hut some diffirence of opinion as 
to mental acquisitions. Thus while it is con-^ 
fimed by congeniality (ifsentimentSf it gains 
exercise and instruction by intellectttal dis- 
cussion. 



ance with the urbane Frenchman to 
join his party; the conversation turned 
almost entirely on literary subjects. 
Allusion being made to Schlegel's 
History of Literature, and the severity 
with which he speaks of Helvetius, and 
the philosophers of his school, we 
began to discuss what harm the free- 
thinkers in philosophy had effected. 

" For my part," said Vincent, '* I am 
not able to divine why we are sup- 
posed, in works where there is much 
truth, and little falsehood, much good, 
and a little evil, to see only the evil alid 
the falsehood, to the utter exclusion of 
the truth and the good. All men 
whose minds are sufficiently laborious 
or acute to love the reading of metaphy- 
sical inquiries, will by the same labour 
and acuteness separate the chaff from 
the corn — ^the false from the true. It 
is the young, the light, the superficial 
who are easily misled by error, and 
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incspabk of disoenuiig its ftllaqy; bnt 
teU me if it k tlM lights the joxaag, 
the saperfidaL, who are in the hahit of 
reading the abatouse «ad subtle speon- 
Uri^iens of the philoaopher. "So, no ! 
believe ne that it is 4fte very stueReB 
Monsieur Schlegd reoommende "which. 
do harm to molality aiid Yirtoe ; it %$ 
the stud^ of literaitna^ ittfelf, the play« 
^poeoi, the novel, whioh all minds, 
however ftivaoLona, eaa enjoy and 
understand, thotconstitiite the realfoes 
of religion and moral improvement." 

"Mafoi,'* cried Mcknaienr de G,, 
(who was a little writer, and a great 
leader, of romances,) ''why you would 
not deprive us of the poMter literatiure 
— ^you would not bid us shut up our 
novels, and bum our theatres !" 

" Certainly not ! " replied Vincent ; 
"and it is in this particular that I differ 
from certain modem philosophers of 
our own countiy, for whom, for the 
most part, I entertain the highest 
veneration. I would not deprive life 
of a single graoe, or a single ei^y- 
ment, but I would counteract whatever 
is pernicious in whatever is elegant : 
if among my flowers there is a snake, 
I would not root up my flowers, I 
would kill the snake. Thus, who are 
th^y that derive from fiction and lite- 
rature a prejudicial effect? We hare 
seen already — the light and superfi- 
cial 1 — htit who are tiiey that derive 
profit from them? — they who enjoy 
well regulated and discerning minds; 
who pleasure 1 — all mamhmd ! Would 
it not therefore be better, instead of 
depriving some of profit, and all of plea- 
sure, by banishing poetry and fiction 
from our Utopia, to correct the nunds 
which find evil, where, if they were 
properly instructed, they would find 
good 1 Whether we agree with Helve- 
tiuB, that all men are bom with an 
equ^ capacity of improvement, or 
merely go the length with all other 
metaphysicians, that education can 
improve the human mind to an extent 
yet incalculable, it must be quite clear, 



that we can give sound views, instead 
of fikUades, and make common truths 
as eai^ to discern «nd adi^t as common, 
ecrors. But of we effect this, which w« 
all allow is so easy, with our children ; 
if we strengthen thear minds, instead of 
weakening them, and dear their 
vision, rather than oonfuse it, fros). 
that moment, we remove the prejudi- 
cial effeoto of ficticm, and just as wq 
have taught them to use a knifii^ 
witbont cutting their fingen^ we teach 
them to make use of fiction without 
perv<ertiBg it to thedr pr^udioe. Whsi 
phUowpher was ever hurt by rea^aif 
the noveis of L * * *, or seeing the 
comedies of Moli^ i Ton -underBtand 
me, then. Monsieur de (jL, I do, it is 
true, think that polite literature (as it 
is termed) is prejudicial to the super- 
ficial, but, for that reason, I would not 
do away with the literature, I would 
do away with the superficial." 

"I deny," said M. d'A , " that 

this is so easy a task — you cannot 
make aJl men wise." 

** Ko," replied Vincent ! " but ycm 
can all children, at least to a certain 
extent. Since you cannot deny the 
prodigious effects of education, you 
must allow that they wiH, at leasts 
give common sense ; for if they cannot 
do this, they can do nothing. Kow 
oommcm sense is all that is necessary 
to distinguish what is good and evil, 
whether it be in life or in "books : but 
then your education must not be that 
of public teaching andpnvate fooling; 
you must not counteract the efitsctB 
of common sense by instilling pre- 
judice, or encouraging weakness ; your 
education may not be carried to the 
utmost goal, but as &r as it does go^ 
you must see that the road is clear. 
Now, for instance, mih regard to 
fiction, you must not first, as is done 
in all modem education, admit the 
diseafle,and then dose with warm water 
to expel it : you must not put fiction 
into your child's hands, und not give 
him « CTigle principle to guide his 
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JQ^pnenli JMBpeotlBg it» till im imnd 
has got wedded to the poison, and t«o 
.w«ak, by its k>ng tse, to digest the| 
a&tide4;€u Ko ; fintiart% bisintelleot ' 
bj reasoi^ and ,yo« may then please 
his £iiQ^ by fictima. Xk) not eseite 
his imaginaticfn m\k love and ^esy^ ■ 
taHymi eati instnu^ his J4idgBteaa,t as 
to what love and gloicy are, ^eavek 
him, in^«hpi1^ to r^fZeot; before you per- 
mit iiim £aU indigence to iTtuxgint," 

HeBt there was a pause. Monsieur 

D'A loolbed vei^ iU-pleased, iand | 

poor iBConfiaeur 46 O— thought that 
somehow or other his rexBaaioe writaiig 
was called into question. In order to 
soothe them, I imtcoduoed some «ab> 
jeet whidi permittod 4i little national 
fiattei^; the conyeirsBtion then turned 
insensibly eau the tihaEaoter of the 
French .people. 

« Netver,** said Vaawent, " has there 
been % chsoacter more ^often described 
'-^ neTier one less unAerstood. You 
ha<^e been teimed supecficiaL I think, 
of all peefde, that yon least deserve 
the aecBsatiML With regard to the 
fenD^ your philosophers, your nathe- 
nMrfiffiaiia, your men of science, are 
coiURilted by those ofoiiher nations, as 
some of their ptrctfoundest authoriities. 
With TQgaiDd to the mcen^, the diarge 
is JstiH motre unfounded. Compare 
your mob, wfanther of gentlemen or 
plebeians, to those of Germany, Italy — 
even England — and I own, in spite of 
my national prepossessions, that the 
comparison is infinitely in your favour. 
The country gentleman, the lawyer, 
the petit maitre of England, are pro- 
verbially inane and ill-informed. With 
yon, the classes of society that answer 
to those respective grades, have much 
information in literature, and often 
not a little in science. In like manner, 
your tradesmen, and your servants, 
are of better cultivated, and less pre- 
judiced minds than those ranks in 
England. The fact is, that aU with 
yon pretend to be savans, and this is 
the chief reason why you have been 



coiBimd -as shallow. We see your 
fiae gemtlemsii, or your p&U tcmr- 
geoig, give hanself the jars of 41 edtie 
oar <a philosophflr; and bcoiMW he is 
meither a Soaiigcr nor a IS'tmbm, w« 
jiMQget that he is tmiy ikte bottrffemg or 
the pe6it maitre, and bnoid s)U ycnr 
philosopher and eri&s with ike ^em- 
smre of •superficiality, nkdck thk^riud- 
low ittdividiial of a slnJfanr order 
may justly Imve deserved. We, the 
Bnglirih, it is tme, do not expose our- 
sehros thus; our dandies, our trades- 
mem, do not vent seeond-iate philo- 
sophy on the human luind, nor <m 
i68 beofua aaia : but why is lihis 1 K'et 
becanse they are better inf onned than 
•their cofrrespondent ciphers in Fra&ce, 
but because they sre mu^ worae 
informed; not because they can say 
a greait deal more on i^ sulgeet, but 
because they can say nothing at all." 

** T'ou do us more ithan justice," said 

Mcms. D'A , **m this instaokce: 

are you disposed to do us jnstioe in 
aaother ] It is a. fkvonrite prorpenslty 
of your coimtrymen to accuse us of 
hesotlessness and wsnt of feeling. 
Think yum that this accusation is 
deserved?" 

" By no means," replied Yincatit. 
"The same cause that brought on 
you the erroneous censure we have 
before mentioned, appeaxs to me also 
to have created this ; viz., a sort of 
Palais Royal vanity, common to all 
your nation, which induces you to 
make as much display at the shop 
window as possible. You show great 
cordiality, and even enthusiasm, to 
strangers : you turn your back on 
them — ^you forget them. ' How heart- 
less T cry we. Not at all! The 
English show no cordiality, no enthu- 
siasm to strangers, it is true: but 
they equally turn their backs on 
them, and equally forget them ! The 
only respect, therefore, in which they 
differ from you,, is the previous kind- 
ness: nowif we are to receive strangers, 
I can really see no reason why we are 
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not to be as dyU to them as possible ; 
and so &r from imputing the desire 
to please them to a bad heart, I think 
it a thousand times more amiable 
and benevolent than telling them d 
TAngkUse, by your morosiiy and 
reserve, that you do not care a pin 
what becomes of them. If I am only 
to walk a mile with a man, why should 
I not make that mile as pleasant to 
him as I can : or why, above all, if I 
choose to be sulky, and tell him to 
go and be d— d, am I to swell out my 
chest, colour with conscious virtue, 
and cry, see what a good heart I 

have ? * Ah, Monsieur d' A , since 

benevolence is inseparable from aX\ 
morality, it must be clear that there 
is a benevolence in little things as 
well as in great, and that he who 
strives to make his fellow-creatures 
happy, though only for an instant, is 
a much better man than he who is 
indifferent to, or (what is worse) 
despises it. Nor do I, to say truth, 
see that kindness to an acquaintance 
is at all destructive to sincerity to a 
fHend ; on the contrary, T have yet to 
learn, that you are (according to the 
customs of your country) worse friends, 

* Mr. Pelham, it will be remembered, has 
preylsed the reader, that Lord Vincent was 
somewhat addicted to paradox. His opinions 
on the French character are to be taken with 
a certain resenrei— ilu<Aor. 



worse husbands, or worse fskthers than, 
we are!" 

" What ! " cried I, "you forget your- 
self, Vincent. How can the private 
virtues be cultivated without a coal 
fire 1 Is not domestic affection a syno- 
nymous term with domestic hearffi ? 
and where do you find eitiier, except 
in honest old EnghmdV 

^ " True," replied Vincent ; " and it is 
certainly impossible for a father and 
his family to be as fond of each other 
on a bright day in the TuUeries, or at 
VerscuUes, with music and dancing, 
and fresh air, as they would be in a 
back parlour, by a smoky hearth, 
occupied entirely by le hon p^, et la 
bonne mire; while the poor little 
children sit at the other end of the 
table, whispering and shivering, de^ 
barred the vent of all natural spiritsy 
for fear of making a noise : and 
strangely uniting the idea of the 
domestic hearth with that of a hob- 
goblin, and the association of dear 
papa with that of a birch rod." 

We all laughed at this reply, and 

Monsieur d*A , rising to depart, 

said, "Well, well, milord, jonr country- 
men are great generalisers in philo- 
sophy ; they reduce human actions to 
two grand touchstones. All hilarity, 
they consider the sign of a shallow 
mind ; and all kindness, the token of 
a false heart." 
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CHAPTER XVL 



Qttls sapiens bono 



0«nfiaat fngili?4^-«BNscA. 
Grammatici certant, ei adhuo sub judioe lis est f— Hob. 



WbsW I first went to Paris, I took 
ft Frencli master to perfect me in the 
Parisian pronunciation. This '' Haber- 
dasher of pronoims " was a person of 
the name of Margot He was a tall, 
solemn man, with a face of the most 
imperturbable gravity. He would have 
been inestimable as an undertaker. 
His hair was of a pale yellow; you 
would have thought it had caught 
d bilious complaint from his com- 
plexion ; the latter was, indeed, of so 
sombre a saffron, that it looked as if 
ten livers had been forced into a 
jaundice, in order to supply its colour. 
His forehead was high, bald, and very 
narrow. His cheekbones were ex- 
tremely prominent, and his cheeks so 
thin, that they seemed happier than 
Pjrramus and Thisbe, and kissed each 
other inside without any separation or 
division. His &ce was as sharp and 
almost as long as an inverted pyramid, 
and was garnished on either side by a 
miserable half-starved whisker, which 
seemed scarcely able to maintain itself 
amidst the general symptoms of atro- 
phy and decay. This charming coun- 
tenance was supported by a figure so 
long, 80 straight, so shadowy, that 
yon might have taken it for the 
monument in a consumption ! 

But the chief characteristic of the 
man was the utter and wonderful 
gravity I have before spoken of. You 

* What wiie man eanjldei in the fragile f 
—Sbnsca. 

t Grammarians dispute, and the matter 
is stUl under consideration of the judge,-^ 

MORACK. 
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could no more have coaxed a smile 
out of his countenance than you could 
out of the poker ; and yet Monsieur 
Margot was by no means a melan- 
choly man. He loved his joke, and 
his wine, and his dinner, just as 
much as if he had been of a fatter 
frame ; and it was a fine specimen 
of the practical antithesis, to hear 
a good story, or a jovial expres- 
sion, leap friskily out of that 
long, curved mouth; it was at once 
a paradox and a bathos — it was the 
mouse coming out of its hole in Ely 
Cathedral. 

I said that this gravity was M. 
Margot's most especial characteristic. 
I forgot ; — ^he had two others equally 
remarkable; the one was an ardent 
admiration for the chivalrous, the 
other an ardent admiration for him- 
self. Both of these are traits common 
enough in a Frenchman, but in 
Monsieur Margot their excesses ren- 
dered them uncommon. He was a 
most ultra specimen of le chevalier 
amouretix — ^a mixture of Bon Quixote 
and the Due de Lauzun. Whenever 
he spoke of the present tense, even 
en profssaeur, he always gave a sigh 
to the preterite, and an anecdote of 
Bayard; whenever he conjugated a 
verb, he paused to tell me that the 
favourite one of his female pupils was 
je f aime. 

In short, he had tales of his own 
good fortune, and of other people's 
brave exploits, which, without much 
exaggeration, were almost as long, 
and had perhaps as little substance, 
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as himself; but the former was his 
fryourite topic: to hear him, one 
would have imagined that his &ce, in 
borrowing the sharpness of the needle, 
had borrowed also its attraction; — 
and then the prettiness of Honsiear 
Hargot's modesty ! 

^^ It is very extraordinary/' said he, 
«very extraordinary, for I have no 
time to give myself up to those affidrs : 
it is not, Monsieur, as if I had your 
'. leisure to employ aJl the litlde preli- 
minary arts of creating la beUe pas- 
sion, Non, Monsieur, I go to church, 
to the play, to the Tuileries, for a 
brief relaxation — and me. voUd par- 
tout o/ccabli with my good fortune. I 
am not handsome. Monsieur, at least, 
not very ; it is true, that I hare ex- 
pression, a certain air noble, (my first 
cousin, Mon^eur, is the Chevalier de 
Margot,) and above all, eovl in my 
physiognomy; l^e women love soul. 
Monsieur — somethingintellectualand 
spiritual always attracts them; yet 
.my success certainly is singular." 

"Bah! Monsieur," repUed I : "with 
dignity, expression, and soul, how 
could the heart of any French woman 
resist youl Ko, you do yourself in- 
justice. It was said of Caesar, that he 
was great without an effort; much 
more, then, may Monsieur Margot be 
happy without an exertion." 

" Ah, Monsieur I " rejoined the 
Frenchman, still looking 

<* As weak, as earnest, and as gravely ont 
As sober Lanesbro' daadng with the gout." 

''Ah, Monsieur, there is a depth 
. and truth in your remarks, worthy of 
Montaigne. As it is impossible to 
account for the caprices of women, so 
it is impossible for ourselves to analyse 
the merit they discover in us ; but. 
Monsieur, . hear . me — at the house 
where I lodge there is an English lady 
en pension, Ehhien, Monsieur, you 
guess the rest ; she has taken a ca- 
price for me, and this very night she 
will admit me to her apartment. She 



is very handsome, ^-^ A qij^eBe est 
beUe I une jolie petite botiche, une den- 
ture &>loui88ante, vn nez tout d fait 
grec, in fine, quite a botUon de rose," 

I expressed my envy at Monslenr 
Margot's good fortune, and when he 
had sufficiently dilated upon it, he 
withdrew. Shortly afterwards Yin- 
cent entered — " I have a dinner invi- 
tation for both of US to-day/' said he ; 
"you will come 1'* 

"Most certainly," replied I; "but 
ytho is the person we are to honour f 

" A Madame Laurent," replied Yin- 
cent ; " one of those ladies only found 
at Paris, who live upon anything 
rather than their income. She keeps 
a tolerable table, haunted with Poles, 
Bussians, Austrlans, and idle French- 
men, peregrinjcB genUs amoemnn lu»- 
pitium. As yet she has not the hap- 
piness to be acquainted with any 
Englishmen, (though she boards one 
of our countrywomen) and (as she is 
desirous of making her fortune as soon 
as possible) she is veiy anxious of 
having that honour. She has heard 
vast reports of our wealth and wisdom, 
and flatters herself that we are so 
many ambulatory Indies: in good 
truth, a Frenchwoman thinks she is 
never in want of a fortune as long as 
there a rich fool in the world. 

* Stultitiain pottnntar opes,' 

is her hope: and 

* Ut ta/ortunam, sio xios te, Celsejferanittw' 

is her motto." 

"Madame Laurent!" repeated'^, 
"why, surely that is the name of 
Mens. Margot's landlady." 

" I hope not," cried Yincent, " for 
the sake of our dinner ; he reflects no 
credit on her good cheer — 

'Wbo eats fat dinners, should hinuelf 
be fat.'* 

"At all events," said I, "we can 
try the good lady for once. I am very 
anxious to see a countrywoman of 
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ours, prtxbably the very one yon speak 
of, whom Mons. Maigot eulogises in 
glowing colours, and who has, more- 
orer, ti^^i a violent fimey for my 
aolemn preceptor. What think yon 
of that, Vincent r 
^'Nothing extraordinary," replied 
' Yhioent; "the lady only exoUdmB 
with the moralist — 

'LoTB, viitae, Talonr, yea, all homan 

ohamui, 
ikxe rimwik and cwrtred in HuU heapafbonet. 
Oh ! there are wandzous beautiea in < the 

grace t*** 

1 made some pnnning rejoinder, 
and we sallied ont to earn an appetite 
in the Toileries for Madame La^urent's 
dinner. 

At the honr of hai^paat ^yq we 
repaired to onr engagement. Madame 
Laurent receired ns with the most 
eyident satisfaction, and introduced 
08 forthwith to our countrywoman. 
She was a pretty, fair, shrewd-looking 
person, with an eye and lip which, 
nnless it greatly briied her, showed 
her much more inclined to be merry 
and wise, than honest and true. 

Presently Monsieur Margot made 
his appearance. Though yery much 
mrprised at seeing me, he did not 
appear the least jealouB of my atten- 
tions to his inamaraba. Indeed, the 
good gentleman was fax too much 
pleased with himself to be susceptible 
to the suspicions common to less for- 
tunate loYcrs. At dinner I sat next 
to the pretty Englishwoman, whose 
name was Green. 

/ ''Monsieur Metigot," said I, ''has 
dtten spoken to me of you before I 
had the happiness of being personally 
conyinced howtmeandunexaggerated 

. were his sentiments." 

"Oh !" cried Mre. Green, with an 
arch laugh, "you are acquainted with 
Monsieur Maigot, then V* 

" I have that honour," said I. " I 
reoeiye froiii him every morning les- 
a(ms both in love and languages. He 

. is perfect master of both." 



Mrs. Green burst ont laughing. 

^ AhjUpemerePtKifeatewrr cried 
she. " He is <oo alMmrd 1" 

"He tells me," said I gxavely, 
"that he is 4iuite accabU with his 
homi€^ fort wa m p ossibly he flatters 
himself that even yon are not pexfoctly 
iuaccesuble to his addresses." 

" Tell me, Mr. Pelham," said the &ir 
Mrs. Green, "can you pass l^ tills 
street«bout half-past twelve to>night ? " 

" I wHl make a point of doing so," 
replied I, not » little suiprised by the 
questi<m. 

"Do," said she, "and now let ^us 
talk of old England." 

When we went away I told Yineent 
of my appointment. 

"What!" said he, "eclipse Mon- 
sieur Maigot 1 Impossible ! " 

" You are right," replied I, "nor is 
it my h<^ ; there is some trick afloat 
to which we may as well be speo- 
tato»." 

"With aU my heart!" answered 
Yineent; "let us go till then to tiie 

DuohessedeG ." I assented, and 

we drove to the Eue de — . 

" The Duehesse de G was a fine 
relic of the auMien rigvme — ^tall and 
stately, with her own grey hair €r^p€, 
and surmounted by a high cap of the 
most dazaling Uofnde, She had been 
one of the earliest emigrants, and had 
stayed for many months with my 
mother, whom she professed to rank 
amongst her dearest Mends. The 
Duchesse possessed to perfection that 
singular mOanffe of ostentation and 
ignorance whi<^ was so peouHar to 
the ante-revolutionists. She would 
talk of the last tragedy with the 
emphatic tone of a connoisseur, in the 
same breath that she would ask, with 
Marie Antoinette, why the poor 
people were so clamorous for bread, 
when they might buy such nice cakes 
for twopence a-piece 1 . "To give you 
an idea of the Irish," said she one day 
to an inquisitive marquess, "know 
that they 2?rc/*er potatoes to mutton! " 

D 2 
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Her wirSes were among the most 
agreeable at Paris — she united all the 
ruik and talent to be found in the 
nltra party, for she professed to be 
quite a female Mecsenas; and whether 
it was a mathematician or a romance- 
writer, a naturalist or a poet, she held 
open house for all, and conversed with 
each with equal fluency and self-satis- 
&ction. 

A new pla^ had just been acted, 
and the conversation, after a few pre- 
liminary hoverings, settled upon it. 

*' You see,** said the Duchesse, "that 
we have actors, y(m authors; of what 
avail is it that you boast of a Shak- 
speare, since your Liaeton, great as 
he is, cannot be compared with our 
Talma r' 

"And yet," said I, preserving my 
gravity with a pertinacity, which 
nearly made Yincent and the rest of 
our compatriots assembled lose theirs^ 
" Madame must allow that there is a 
striking resemblance in their persons, 
and the sublimity of their acting V' 

" Pawr fa, fen conviens" replied 
this critique de VEcole d^s Femmee, 
"Mais cependant Liaeton n*a pas la 
Tiature, Vdme, lagrandeur deTdlmaJ"* 

"And will you then allow us no 
actors of merit ? " asked. Vincent. 

"Mais (mi ! — daTtale genre comique, 
par exemple voire hugb Kean unet dix 
fois plus d^eaprit et de droUerie dona 
aea rdlea que La Porte "f 

" The impartial and profound judg- 
ment of Madame admits of no farther 
discussion on this point,"' said I. 
" What does she think of the present 
state of our dramatic literature ? " 

"Why," replied Madame, "you 
have many great poets; but when 
they write for the stage they lose 
themselves entirely : your Valter 

* I grant that i lutLisUm, however, hat 
iMt the nature, the soul, the grandeurf cf 
Talma. > 

t Yett in comedy, for instance, pour 
Kean has ten times more vivaeitp and drol^ 
lery than La Porte, 



Scote's play of Robe Roi is very 
inferior to his novel of the same 
name." 

" It is a great pity," said I, " that 
Byron did not turn his Childe Harold 
into a tragedy — it has so much 
energy, action — variety ! " 

" Very true," said Madame, with a 
sigh; "but the tragedy is, after all, 
only suited to our nation — ^we alone 
carry it to perfection." 

"Yet," said I, " Goldoni wrote a 
few fine tragedies" 

*'Eh him!" said Madame, "one 
rose does not constitute a garden ! " 

And satisfied with this remark, la 
femme aavante turned to a celebrated 
traveller to discuss with him the 
chance of discovering the North Pole. 

There were one or two clever 
Englishmen present ; Vincent and I 
joined them. * 

" Have you met the Persian prince 
yet 1" said Sir George Lynton to me ; 
"he is a man of much talent, and 
great desire of knowledge. He intends 
to publish his observations on Paris, 
and I suppose we shall have an 
admirable supplement to Montes- 
quieu's Lettrea Peraannea ! " 

"I wish we had," mA Vincent: 
"there are few better satires on a 
civilised country than the observa- 
tions of visitors less polished ; while 
on the contrary the civilised traveller, 
in describing the manners of the 
American barbarian, instead of con- 
veying ridicule upon the visited, 
points the sarcasm on the visitor; 
and Tacitus could not have thought of 
a finer or nobler satire on the Roman 
luxuries than that insinuated by his 
treatise on the German ^mplicity." 

"What," said Monsieur d'E 

(an intelligent cirdevant Snugri), 
"what political writer is generaUy 
esteemed as your best V 

"It is difficult to say," repUed 
Vincent, " since with so many parties 
we have many idols; but I think I 
might venture to name Bolingbroke 
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as among the most popular. Perhaps, 
indeed, it would be difficult to select 
a name more frequently quoted and 
discussed than his ; and yet his politi- 
cal works are not rery yaluable from 
political knowledge: — they contain 
many lofty sentiments, and many 
beautifal yet scattered truths; but 
they were written when legislation, 
most debated, was least understood, 
and ought to be admired rather as 
excellent for the day than admirable 
in themselyes. The life of Boling- 
broke would convey a juster moral 
than all his writings : and the author 
who gives us a full and impartial 
memoir of that extraordinary man, 
will have afforded both to the philo- 
sophical and political literature of Eng- 
land one of its greatest desiderata." 
. "It seems tome," said Monsieur 

^*B > " that your national litera- 

tnre is peculiarly deficient in bio- 
graphy — am I right in my opinion % 



'am 1 n 
bilfbly! 



" Indubiflfbly !" said Yincent ; "we 
We not a single work that can be 
considered a model in biography (ex- 
cepting, perhaps, Middleton's life of 
Cicero). This brings on a remark I 
We often made in distinguishing 
your philosophy from ours. It seems 
to me that you who excel so admira- 
% in biography^ memoirs, comedy, 
satirical observation on peculiar 
classes, and pointed aphorisms, are 
fonder of considering man in his 
lotion to society and the active 
commerce of the world, than in the 
more abstracted and metaphysical 
operations of ihe mind. Our writers, 
on the contrary, love to indulge 
lather in abstruse speculations on 
their species — ^to regard man in an 
abstract and isolated point of view, and 
to see him think alone in his chamber, 
iwlule you prefer beholding him act 
with the multitude in the world." 

''It must be allowed," said Mon- 

^enr d'B , "that if this be true, our 

philosophy is the most useful, though 
yours may be the most profound." 



Vincent did not reply. 

"Yet," said Sir George Lynton, 
"there will be a disadvantage attend- 
ing your writings of this description^ 
which, by diminishing their general 
applicabiliiy, diminish their general 
utility. Works which treat upon man 
in his relation to society, can only be 
strictly applicable so long as that 
relation to society treated upon con- 
tinues. For instance, the play which 
satirises a particular class, however 
deep its reflections and accurate its 
knowledge upon the subject satirised, 
must necessarily be obsolete when the 
class itself has become so. The poli- 
tical pamphlet, admirable for one 
state, may be absurd in another ; the 
novel which exactly delineates the 
present age may seem strange and 
unfamiliar to the next; and thus 
works which treat of men relatively, 
and not man in ae, must often confine 
their popularity to the age and even 
the country in which they were 
written. While on the other hand, 
the work which treats of man him- 
self, which seizes, discovers, analyses 
the human mind, as it is, whether in 
the ancient or the modem, the savage 
or the European, must evidently be 
applicable, and consequently useful, 
to all times and all nations. He who 
discovers the circulation of the blood, 
or the origin of ideas, must be a phi- 
losopher to every people who have 
veins or ideas ; but he who even most 
successfully delineates the manners 
of one country, or the actions of one 
individual, is only the philosopher of 
a single country, or a single age. If, 
Monsieur d'E--— , you will conde- 
scend to consider tlds, you will see 
perhaps that the philosophy which 
treats of man in his relations is not so 
useful, because neither so permanent 
nor so invariable, as that which treats 
of man in himself." '^ 

* Yet Hume holda the contrary opinion to> 
this, and oonaidera a good comedy more 
durable than a system of philosophy. Huin» 
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I was now BOmewhat weary of this 
ooiiYenation, and though it was not 
yet twelve, I seized npon my appoint- 
ment aa an ezease te depart — aooord- 
ingly I rose for thai puipoM. ''I 



suppose," said I to Yinoent, ''that* 
yon will not leave yonr diaeiission.'' 

'' Pardon me/' said he, *' amnsemest 
is qnite as profitaUe to a man of sense 
as mstaplijiies. AUomJ* 



OHAFTSB xyn. 

I waafii Chli tenlble ritnatton when the btdnt stopped* 

Otimka Tatu^Hirtorp (if ike BaOtet. 



Wh took onr way to the street in 
which Madame Laurent resided. 
Meanwhile suffer me to get rid of 
mifself, and to introduce you/ dear 
Beader, to my friend, Monsieur Mar- 
get, the whole of whose adventures 
were subsequently detailed to me by 
the garrulous Mrs. Green. 

At the hour appointed he knocked 
at the door of my fkir countrywoman, 
and was carefully admitted. He was 
attired in a dressing-gown of sea-green 
silk, in which his long, lean, hungry 
body, looked more like a starved pike 
than any thing human. 

"Madame,*' said he, with a solemn 
air, ''I return you my best thanks 
for the honour you have done me— 
behold me at your feet!" — and so 
sayings the lean lover gravely knelt 
down on one knee. 

"Rise, sir," said Mrs. Green, '» I 
confess that you have won my heart; 

is right, if by a sjstem of pfaiiosophy is 
uadentood— a pile of gosMes* fidse bat 
plMislble» set up by one age to be destroyed 
by the next Ingenuity cannot rescue error 
Srarn oblivion ; bat the moment Wisdom 
hia disoorered Truth, she has obtained 
immortality.^Bat is Home right when he 
sqggests that then may come a time when 
Addison will be read with delight, but Locke 
be atteriy f(ngotten ? For my part, if the 
two were to be matched for posterity, I think 
the odds woold be in favour of Looka I very 
muoh doubt whether five hundred years 
heooe, Addison will be read at all, and lam 
qnita sure that, a thousand years hence, 
Ldoke will not be foiSDttsii* 



but that is not ail — ^you have yet to 
show that you are worthy of the 
opinion I have formed of you. It is 
not. Monsieur Margot^ your person 
that has won me — no! it is your 
chivalrous and noble senlaments — 
prove that these are genuine, and 
you may command all from my 
admiration." 

" In what manner shall^ prove it, 
madameT' said Monsieur Margot, 
rising, and gracefully drawing his sea- 
green gown more closely round him. 

" ?y your courage, your devotion, 
and your gallantry ! I ask but one 
proof — ^you can give it me on the 
spot. Tou remember, monsieur, that 
in the days of romance, a lady threw, 
her glove upon the sta^ on which a 
lion was exhibited, and told her lover 
to pick it up. Monsieur Margot, the 
trial to which I shall put you is less 
severe. Ix>ok, (and Mrs. Green threw 
open the window) — ^look, I throw my 
glove out into the street — descend 
for it." 

" Your commands are my law," said 
the romantic Margot. " I will go forth- 
with," and so saying, he went to the 
door. 

"Hold, sir!" said the lady, "it is 
not by that simple manner that yon 
are to descend — you must go the same' 
way as my glove, out of the window* 

" Out of the window, madame ! " 
said Monsieur Margot, with astonished 
solemnity; "that is impossible, be- 
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this uparioiteBt is tiiree stories 
Idgfay. aad consequently I shall be 
dashed to pieces." 

'^ By no meanfi^^' aiunf«*ed the dame; 
^in that c^m^r of the ro<»n there is 
s basket, to irfaich (dready foreseeing 
your determination) I have affixed a 
rope; by that badcet yoa shaU de- 
scend. See, monaiesr, what ezpe» 
dients a provident love can suggest.^* 
• «H— e — ^mr'said^v^yslawly^Mon- 
aenr Margot, by no means liking the 
sdry voyage imposed iipon him; ''bat 
the rope may break, or your hand may 
sofier it to aiip.'* 

**Feel the rope," cried the lady, ''to 
satisfy you as to yomr first doubt ; and; 
aa to theseoond, can yon— *<xv» you ima^ 
gine that my affections wotddnot make 
me twice as careM of yonr person as 
of my own? Fie ! nngratefol Mon* 
sienr Margot ! fie!'* 

The melancholy chevalier cast a 
mefal look at the basket. " Madame,'' 
said he, " I own that I am very averse 
to the ^an yon propose : suffer me to 
go down stairs in the ordinary way; 
your glove can be as easily picked up 
whether your adorer goes oat of the 
door or the window. It is only, 
SBsdame, when ordinazy means &il, 
that we should have reeourse to the 
ettiaordinazy.'' 

"Begone, sir T^Dclaimed Mr8.Green 
-*"*^begMie I I now perceive that your 
cktralry was only a pretence. Fool 
that I was -to love yon as I l»ve done ! 
~*4iM>l that I was to imagine a hero 
lAere I now find a " 
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Pauso, madame, I will ob^ you — 
my heart is &m'— «ee that the rope 

" Gallant Monsieur Margot !" cried 
t]|e lady : and going to her dressing- 
i^<tafm, she called her woman to her 
AMistmoe. The rope was of the most 
luiqaestioBable thickness, the basket 
of the most capacioua dimensions. 
*^ fbrmer was fastened to a strong 
hook—- and the latter lowered. 
. ''I go, madame^'* said Moasiear 



Margot, feeling the rope; "but it really 
is a most dangerous exploit." 

"Go, monsieur! and St. Louia 
be&iend you ! " 

" Stopr said Monsieur Margot, "let 
me fetch my coat : the night is cold^ 
and my dreiwing-gown thin." 

"Nay, nay, my chevalier," returned 
the dame, " I love you in that gown: 
it gives you an air of grace and dignitgi 
quite enchanting." 

" It will give me my death of cold, 
madame," said Monsieur Margot, ear-^- 
nestly. 

" Bah ! " said the Englishwoman : 
" what knight ever feared cold ? Be^' 
aides, you mistake ; the night is warm, 
and you look so handsome in youf 
gown." 

"Bo I!" said the vain Monsieur 
Margoty with an iron expression of 
satisfaction. " If that is the cas^ I 
will mind it less ; but may I return by 
the door?" 

"Yes," replied the lady ; "you see^ 
that I do not require too much firom 
your devotion — enter." 

"Behold me!" said the French 
master, inserting his body into the: 
basket, which immediately began to 
descend. 

The hour and the pofice of course 
made the street empty; the lad/s 
handkerchief waved in token of en^ 
couragement and triumph. When 
the basket waa within five yards of 
the ground, Mrs. Green cried to her 
lover, who had hitherto been elevat- 
ing his serious countenance towards . 
her^ in soberi yet gaJQant sadness — 

"Look, look, monsieur — straight 
before you." 

The lover turned round, as rapidly 
as his habits would allow him, and at 
that instant the window was shut, the 
light extinguished, and the bsuaket 
arrested. There stood Monsieur Maz^ 
got, upright in the basket, and there 
stopped the basket, motionless in the 
air! 

What wdre the exact reflections of. 
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Monsienr Margotj in that position, I 
cannot pretend to determine, because 
he never fayoured me with them ; but 
about an hour afterwards, Vincent 
and I (who had been delayed on the 
road), strolling np the street, accord- 
ing to our appointment, pereeiyed, bj 
the dim lamps, some opaque body 
leaning against the wall of Madame 
Laurent's house, at about the distance 
of fifteen feet from the ground. 

We hastened our steps towards it ; 
a measured and serious voice, which 
I well knew, accosted us — 

*'For God's sake, gentlemen, pro- 
cure me assistance. I am the victim 
of a perfidious woman, and expect 
every moment to be precipitated to 
the earth." 

*' Good heavens T said I, " surely it 
is Monsieur Margot whom I hear. 
What are you doing there 1" 

"Shivering with cold,'* answered 
Monsieur Margot in a tone tremu- 
lously slow, 

" But what are you in ? for I can 
see nothing but a dark substance." 

" I am in a basket," replied Mon- 
sieur Margot, " and I shoidd be very 
much obliged to you to let me out of 
it." 

"Wen— indeed," said Vincent (for 
I was too much engaged in laughing 
to give a ready reply), "your CMteavr 
Mcurgot has but a cool cellar. But 
there are some things in the world 
easier said than done. How are we 
to remove you to a more desirable 
phicer 

''Ah," returned Monsieur Margot, 
"Aow indeed ! There is, to be sure, 
a ladder in the porter's lodge long 
enough to deliver me ; but then, think 
of the gibes and jeers of the porter ! 
— ^it will get wind — I shall be ridi- 
culed, gentlemen — I shall be ridiculed 
—and what is worse, I shall lose my 
pupils." 

*' My good friend," said I, *' you had 
better lose your pupils than your life ; 
and the day-light will soon come, and 



then, instead of being ridiculed by the 
porter, you will be ridiculed by th^ 
whole street !" 

Monsieur Margot groaned. " Qo, 
then, my friend," said he, " procure 
the ladder ! Oh, those she devils ! — 
what covld make me such a fool ! " 

Whilst Monsieur Margot was vent- 
ing his spleen in a scarcely articulate 
mutter, we repaired to the lodge, 
knocked up the porter, communicated 
the acddenb, and procured the ladder. 
However, an observant eye had been 
kept upon our proceedings, and the 
window above was re-opened, though, 
so silently that I only perceived the 
action. The porter, a jolly, bluff, 
hearty-looking fellow, stood grinning 
below with a lantern, while we set 
the ladder (which only just reached 
the basket) against the t^I. 

The chevalier looked wistfully forth, 
and then, by the light of the lantern, 
we had a &ir view of his ridiculous 
figure. His teeth chattered woefully, 
and the united cold without and 
anxiety within, threw a double sad- 
ness and solemnity upon his withere<i 
countenance. The night was very 
windy, and evexy instant a rapid cur- 
rent seized the unhappy sea-green 
vesture, whirled it in the air, and 
threw it, as if in scorn, over the very 
face of the miserable professor. The 
constant recurrence of this sportive 
irreverence of the gales — the high 
sides of the basket, and the trembling^ 
agitation of the inmate, never too 
agile, rendered it a work of some 
time for Monsieur Maigot to transfer 
himself from the basket to the ladder. 
At length, he had £urly got out one 
thin, shivering leg. 

" Thank Heaven !" said the pions 
professor — ^when at that instant the 
thanksgiving was checked, and, to 
Monsieur Margot's inexpressible asto* 
nishment and dismay, the basket rose 
five feet from the ladder, leaving its. 
tenant with one leg dangling out, 
like a flag from a balloon* 
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The ascent was too rapid to allow 
Monsienr Margot even time for an 
exclamation, and it was not till he 
had had sufficient leisnre in his pre* 
sent elevation to perceiye all its con^ 
sequences, that he found words to 
say, with the most earnest tone of 
thoughtful lamentation, "One could 
not have foreseen this ! — it is really ex- 
tremely distressing — ^would to Heaven 
that I could get my leg in, or my 
hodyoutj" 

While we were yet too convulsed 
with laughter to make any comment 
upon the unlooked-for ascent of the 
luminous Monsieur Margot, the bas- 
ket descended with such force as to 
dash the lantern out of the hand of 
the porter, and to bring the professor 
so precipitously to the ground, that 
all the bones In his skin rattled 
audibly. 

" Mon Dieu /" said he, " I am done 
for ! Be witness how inhumanly I 
have been murdered." 

We pulled him out of the basket, 
and carried him between us into the 
X>orter's lodge. But the woes of 
Monsieur Margot were not yet at 
their termination. The room was 
crowded. There was Madame Laurent, 
— ^there was the Qerman count, whom 
the professor was teaching French — 
there was the French viscount, whom 
he was teaching Qerman — there were 
all his fellow-lodgers, the ladies whom 
he had boasted of, the. men he had 
boasted to. Don Juan, in the infernal 
regions, could not have met with a 
more unwelcome set of old acquaint- 
ances than Monsieur Margot had the 
hi^piness of opening his bewildered 
eyes upon in the porter's lodge. 

'* What I " cried they all, " Monsieur 
Maigot^ is that yon who have been 
brightening us so 1 We thought the 
house was attacked. The Russian 
general is at this very moment load- 
ing his pistols; lucky for you that 
you did not chfipse to stay longer in 
that situation. Pray, monsieur, what 



could induce you to exhibit yourself 
so, in your dressing-gown too, and 
the night so cold 1 Ar'n't you ashamed 
of yourself r* 

All this, and infinitely more, was 
levelled against the miserable pro- 
fessor, who stood shivering with cold 
and fright ; and turning his eyes first 
on one, and then on another, as the 
exclamationB circalated round the 
room. 

"I do assure you—*' at length 
he began. 

" No, no," cried one, " it is of no 
use explaining now !" 

" Mais f Messieurs " querulously 

recommenced the unhappy Margot. 

"Hold your tongue," exclaimed 
Madame Laurent, "you have been 
disgracing my house." 

** Mais, Madame, ScotUez-moi '* 

"No, no," cried the German, 
saw you — ^we saw you." 

" Mais, Monsievr le Comte- 
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" Fie, fie !" cried the Frenchman. 

*' Mais, Monsieur le ViconUe ** 

Jit this every mouth was opened, 
and the patience of Monsieur Margot 
being by this time exhausted, he flew 
into a violent rage; his tormentors 
pretended an equal indignation, and 
at length he fought his way out of 
the room, as &st as his shattered 
bones would allow him, followed by 
the whole body, screaming, and shout* 
ing, and scolding, and laughing after 
him. 

The next morning passed with- 
out my usual lesson from Monsieur 
Margot; that was natural enough; 
but when the next day, and the 
next, rolled on, and brought neither 
Monsieur Margot nor his excuse, I 
began to be uneasy for the poor 
man. Accordingly I sent to Madame 
Laurent's to inquire after him : judge 
of my surprise at hearing that he 
had, early the day after his adventure, 
left his lodgings with his small pos- 
session of books and clothes, leaving 
only a note to Madame Laurent^ 
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the amount of hu debt to 
her, and thai none had smoe seen or 
heaid of him. 

From that day to this I have neyer 
ottBT bthaUl him. The poor piefoMor 



lost even the little money Vine to him 
for his lessons^Hso trae is it, that in 
a man of Monneur MargoVs temper, 
even interest is a sabordinate paeBiom 
to vanity ! 



OHAFCBR XYIIL 

UJi good to b» merry and wlae, 
It *H good to be honest and true ; 

It la good to be off with the oldloye^ 
Before yoa be on with the n0v.-HGB9fH^ 



Cm morning^, wlien I waa riding 
to the Boia de Boulogne, (the c^e- 
brated place of asaignation), in order 
to meet Madame d'Anvillo, I saw a 
lady on horseback, in the most immi- 
nent danger of being thrown. Her 
home had taken Mght at an English 
tandem, or its driver, and was plunging 
violently; the lady was evidently 
motfh fri^tened, and lost her presence 
of mind more and more every moment. 
A man who was with her, and who 
conkl scareely manage his own horse^ 
appeared to be exceedingly desirous, 
but perfectly unable, to assist her; 
and a great number of paofde were 
looking on, doing nothing, and saying, 
*^Mon Dieu, how dangerons !" 

I have always had a great horror of 
being a hero in scenes, and a still 
greater antipathy to "femaleaindi^' 
treaa." However, so great is the efibct 
of Gfympathy upon the most hardened 
of as« that I stopped for a fewmoments, 
first to look on, and secondly to assist. 
Just when a moment's delay might 
have been dangerous, I threw myself 
off my horse, seized her's with one 
haaid, by the rein which she no longi^ 
had the strength to hold, and assisted 
hor with the otiier to dismount. When 
all the peril waa over, Monsieur, her 
oompamon, managed also to find his 
legs ; and I did not, I confess, wonder 
at Mb previous deUy, when I dis- 
coiwred thai the lady in danger had 



been his wife. JTegsvemeaprofosion 
of thanks, and she made them more 
than c<»Qplimentary by the glance 
which accompanied them. Their 
carriage was in attendance at a short 
distance behind. The husband went 
for it — ^I remained with the lady. 

"Mr. Pelham," she said, "I have, 
heard much of you from my friends 
Madame d'Anville, and have long 
been anzious for your acquaintance. 
I did not think I should commence 
it with so great an obligation." 

Flattered by being already known 
by name, and a subject of previous 
interest, you may be sure that I tried 
ev«y method to improve the oppor- - 
tunity I had gained; and when I 
handed my new acquaintance into- 
her carriage, my pressure of her hand 
was somewhat more than slightly 
returned, 

" Shalt you be at the English am- 
bassador's to-night 1" said the lady, 
as they were about to shut the door 
of the carriage. 

** Certainly, if yov, are to be there," 
was my answer. 

"We shall meetthen," said Madame, 
and her look said more. 

I rode into the Boia ; and giving 
my horse to my sorvant, as I came 
near Paaay, where I waa to meet 
Madame d'Anville, I proceeded thither 
on foot. I was just in sight of the 
8pot> and indeed of my tfiomorafer. 
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irIi8& two men paaMd, talkiii^ very 
eaamBtiy; they did not reanrk me, 
bat iv^t ladNidnal eoTdd ever escape 
my ooticel Tim one ww Thoniion ; 
tlJe oftliei^— n^ could he be i Where 
had I seen that pi^ and remukable 
countenance before "i I looked again. 
I was satisfied that I was mistaken in 
my first thought ; the hair was of a 
completely different colour. "No, 
no," said I, '* it is not he : yet how 
like!" 

I was distrait and absent during the 
whole time I was with Madame d'An- 
Tille. The &ce of Th(»nton's compa- 
nion haunted.*me like a dream ; and, 
to say the truth, there were also mo- 
ments when the recollection of my 
new engagement for the eyeningmade 
me tired with thatirhich I was enjoy- 
ingthe troublesome honour of keej^g. 

Madame d'AnviUe was not slow in 
pereeiying the coldness of my beha- 
Tiour. Though a Frenchwoman, she 
was rather griered than resentful. 

** You are growing tired of me, my 
friend," she said ; " and when I con- 
sider your youth and temptations, I 
cannot be surprised at it — yet, I own, 
that this thought gives me much 
greater pain than I could have sup- 
posed;" 

''Bah ! maheUe omte," cried I, '* you 
deoerye yourself — ^I adm« you— I shall 
ahniys adore you; bat it's getting 
very late!" 

Madame d'Anrille sighed, and we 
parted. '* She is not hidf so pretty or 
agreeable as she was," thought I, as I 
momted my horse, and remembered 
mj i^ppointmmit at the ambassador's. 

I took unusual pains with my ap* 
pesrance thai evening, and drove to 
the ambassador's hotel in the Bne 
Fanbonrg St. Honors, fidl half aa 
hoax earlier than I had ever done 
befone. I had been some time- in the 
rooms without discovering mj heroine 
of the morning. l%e Bnehess of 

H n passed by. 

What a wonderfully beauUfnl 
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woman ! '* said Mr. Howard de Howaid, 
a lean gentlemaa, who valued himself 
on his afisestorsy to Mr. Aberton. 

"Ay," answered Aberton, " but to 
my taste, the Dnehesse de Perpignaa 
is quite equal to her— do you know 
herr 

"No— yes!" swd Mr. Howard de 
Howard; "that is, not exactly — not 
well." An Englishman never owns 
that he does not know a duchess. 

" Hem^!" said Mr. Aberton, thrust- 
ing his large hand through his lank 
light hair. " Hem— could one do any 
thing, do you think, in that quarter 1" 

"I should think one might, with a 
tolerable person !" answered the spec- 
tral aristocrat, looking down at a pair 
of most shadowy supporters. 

"Pray," said Aberton, "what do 
you think of Miss — 1 they say she 
is an heiress." 

« Think of her !" said Mr. Howard 
de Howard, who was as poor as he 
was thin, '^why, I have thought of 
her!" 

" They say that fool Pelham makes 
up to her;" (little did Mr. Aberton 
imagine, when he made this remark, 
that I was dose behind him.) 

"I should not imagine that was 
true," said the secretary ;" he is so 
occupied with Madame d'Anville." 

" Pooh ! " said Aberton, dictatorially, 
" she never had any thing to say to 
him." 

"Why are you so sure?" said Mr. 
Howard de Howard. 

"Why— becanse he never showed 
any notes from her, nor ever even said 
he had a liaiaon with her !" 

" Ah ! that is quite enough !" said 
Mr. Howard de Howard. "But, is 
not that the Duchesse de Perpignan?" 

Mr. Aberton turned, and so did I 
—our eyes met — ^his fell— -well they 
might, afber his courteous- epithet to 
my name; however, I had Hat too 
good an opinion of myself to care one 
straw about his ; besides, at that mo- 
ment, I WHS wholly lost in. my surprise : 
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and pleasure^ in finding that this 
DucheBse de Perpignan 'was no other 
than my acquaintance of the morning. 
8he caught m j gaze and smiled as she 
bowed. ** Now," thought I, as I ap- 
proached her, " let us see if we cannot 
eclipse Mr. Aberton." 



All love-making is just the samCr 
and, therefore, I shall spare the reader 
myconTersationthateyening. VThen 
he recollects that it was Henry Pelham 
who was the gallant, I am persuaded 
that he will be pretty certain aa totho 
BucoesB, 



CHAPTER XIX 



Alea aequa Torax q^edes certiasima f arti 

Kon oontenta bonis, animrnn quoqae perfida meiigit ;— 

Furca, fnnz— infiamis, iners, furiosa* ruina.*— pjmulMat, 



I DIKED the next day at the Freres 
Proyen9aux; an excellent restaura- 
teur's, by-the-by, where one gets irre- 
proachable gibier, and meets fewEng- 
liBh.+ After dinner, I strolled into the 
various gambling-houses, with which 
the Palais Royal abounds. 

In one of these the crowd and 
heat were so great, that I should 
immediately have retired if I had not 
been struck with the intense expres- 
sion of interest in the countenance 
of one of the spectators at the rcmge 
et noir table. He was a man about 
forty years of age ; his complexion 
was dark and sallow; the features 
prominent, and what are generally 
called handsome ; but there was a 
certain sinister expression in his eyes 
and mouth, which rendered the effect 
of his physiognomy rather disagree- 
able than prepossessing. At a small 
distance from him, and playing, with 
an air which, in its carelessness and 
nonchalance, formed a remarkable 
contrast to the painful anxiety of the 



* Gaming, that direst felon of the hreast 
Steals more than fortuiu from its^ 
unretched thrall. 
Spreads o*er the soul the inert devour- 
ing pest. 
And gnaws, and rots, and taints, 
and ruins a{7.— Paraphrabb. 
f Mr. Pelham oonld not say as much for 
the Frires Provenfaux at preaant ! 



man I have just described, sate Hr. 
Thornton. 

At first sight, these two appeared 
to be the only Englishmen present 
beside myself; I was more struck by 
seeing the former in that scene than 
I was at meeting Thornton there ; for 
there was something distinguished in 
the mien of the stranger, which 
suited fiir worse with the appearance 
of the place, than the air and dress of 
my cirdevant second. 

''What! another Englishman 1 ** 
thought I, as I turned round and 
perceived a thick, rough great coat, 
which could possibly belong to no 
continental shoulders. The wearer 
was standing directly opposite the 
seat of the swarthy stranger ; his hat 
was slouched over his fiice ; I moved 
in order to get a clearer view of his 
countenance. It was the same per- 
son ,1 had seen with Thornton that 
morning. Kever to this moment 
have I foxgotten the stem and fero- 
cious expression with which he was 
gazing upon the keen and agitated 
features of the gambler opposite. In 
the eye and lip there was neither 
pleasure, hatred, nor scorn, in their 
simple and unalloyed elements; but 
each seemed blent and mingled into 
one deadly concentration of evil pas- 
sions. 
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This xnaii neither played, nor spoke, 
nor moyed. He appeared utterly 
insensible of eveiy feeling in common 
with those aronnd. There he stood; 
impi>ed in his own dark and inscru- 
table thoughts, never, for one instant, 
taking his looks from the vaiTing 
countenance which did not observe 
their gaze, nor altering the withering 
character of their almost demoniacal 
expression. I could not tear myself 
from the spot. I felt chained by some 
mysterious and undefinable interest ; 
my attention was first diverted into 
a new channel, by a loud exclamation 
from the dark-visaged gambler at the 
table ; it was the first he had uttered, 
notwithstanding his anxiety; and, 
from the deep, thrilling tone in which 
it was expressed, it conveyed a keen 
sympathy with the overcharged feel- 
ings whiclftt burst from. 

With a trembling hand, he took 
frt>m an old purse the few Kapoleons 
that were still left there. He set 
them all at one hazard on the r(mge. 
He hung over the table with a drop- 
ping lip; his hands were tightly 
dasped in each other; his nerves 
seemed strained into the kst agony 



of excitation. I ventured to raise my 
eyes upon the gaze> which Ifdt must 
still be upon the gambler — ^there it 
was fixed^ and stem as before ! — ^but 
it now conveyed a deeper expression 
of joy than it had hitherto assumed ; 
yet a joy so malignant and fiendish, 
that no look of mere anger or hatred 
could have equally chilled my heart. 
I dropped my eyes. I redoubled my 
attention to the cards — ^the last two 
were to be -turned up. A moment 
more ! — ^the fortune was to the noir. 
The stranger had lost! He did not 
utter a single word. He looked with 
a vacant eye on the long mace, with 
which the marker had swept away his 
last hopes, with his last coin, and 
then, rising, left the room, and dis- 
appeared. 

The other Englishman was not 
long in following him. He uttered a 
shorty low, laugh, unheard, perhaps, 
by any one but myself; and, pushing 
through, the atmosphere of sacr6s! 
and miUe tonnerrea ! which filled that 
pandemonium, strode quickly to the 
door. I felt as if a load had been 
taken from my bosom, when he was 
gone. 
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CfiSJLPTHB XX. 

Be dawff pw wMi ■eit^eaii<Miilmtla.'«alq» 



I WAB loitering over mj bcoak&st 
the next morning, «ad tihinViiig of 
the last nig^t^s scene, vlien Lord 
Yincent was 'Hmoiuiced. 

" How fares the gaUiiat Pelham T" 
said he, as he entered the room. 

" Why, to say the tmth,** I replied, 
^'I am rather under the inflnenee of 
blue devils this morning, and your 
Tisit is like a sun-beam in November." 

"A bright thought,*' said Vincent, 
" and I shall make you a very pretty 
little poet soon; publish you in a 
neat ootayo, and dedicate you to Lady 
D e. Pray, by-the-by, have 

you ever read her plays? You know 
they were only privately printed 1" 

" No," said I, (for in good truth, 
had his lordship interrogated me 
touching any other literary produc- 
tion, I should hare esteemed it a part 
of my present character to return the 
same answer). 

"Nor repeated Vincent; "per- 
mit me to tell you, that you must 
never seem ignorant of any work not 
published. To be admired, one must 
always know what other people don't 
— and then one has full liberty to 
sneer at the value of what other peo- 
ple (^ know. Benounce the threshold 
of knowledge. There, every new 
proselyte can meet you. Boast of 
your acquaintance with the sanctum, 
and not one in ten thousand can dis- 
pute it with you. Have you read 
Monsieur de C ^'s pamphlet f 

"Eeally," said I, "I have been so 
busy!" 



* The appropriate justice torts each shade 
and hue. 
And gives to each the exact proportion 
(f tee.— Paraphrase. 



"Ah, foon ami/*' cried Vincent, 
" the greatest sign of an idle man is 
to complain of b^ng busy. But you 
have hisd a loss : the pamphlet is 

good. , by the way, has an 

extEaordinazy, though not an ex- 
panded mind : it is like a dticen's 
gasden near London; a pretty par- 
terre hei«, and a Ciunese pagoda there ; 
an oak tree in one coiner, and a 
mushroom bed in the other: and 
above aU,<a Qothic Euin opposite the 
bay-window ! Yon may tzaverse the 
whole in a stride ; it is 4lie four quar- 
ters of the ^obe in a mole-hill. Yet 
everything is good in its kmd ; and 
is neither without elegance nor design 
in its arrangement." 

"What do you think," swdl, "of 

the Baron de > the minister 

of r 

" Of him »" repUed Vincent— 

< His soul 
Still sits at aqjuA, and peeps not from its 
hole.' 

It is dark and bewildered — ^full of 
dim visions of the ancient regime ; — 
it is a bat hovering about the cells of 
an old abbey. Poor, amJtiqm little 
soul ! but I will say nothing more 
about it — 

* For who would be satirical 
Upon athing so very small ' 

as the soul of the Baron de 1 " 

Finding Lord Vincent so disposed 
to the biting mood, I immediately di- 
rected his rabies towards Mr. Aberton. 
" Aberton," said Vincent, in answer 
to my question, if he knew that 
amiable young gentleman — " Yes 1 a 
sort of man who, speaking of the best 
society, says we — ^who sticks his &e^ 
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etada on his ehhnney-pieee, and writes 
himself hUlete-doux from duehesses. 
Adnodedmo of 'preeious conceits/ 
bound in calf-skin — I know the man 
well; does he not drew decently, 
PeUuan?" 

^' His dotkee onewell made," said 
I, CMndidty. 

<<Ahr nid Yineent, ''I dionld 
tldnk he w«nt to the best tailor, and 
said, ' Give me a collar like Lord So 
and So%'; one idio would not dare 
to have a new waistcoat till it had 
been authoritatively patronised, and 
who took his fiishions, like his follies, 
from the best proficients. Snch fel- 
lows are always too ashamed of them- 
selTes not to be proud of their dothes; 
— like the Chinese mariners, they 
bum incense he/ore th&Tieedier' 

" And Mr. Howard de Howard," 
said I, laughing, ''what do you think 
ofhiml" 

*' What J the thin Supatridr cried 
Tincent. ** He is the mathematical 
definition of a straight line — Ufngth 
wUhoia breadth. His inseparable 
friend, Mr. Aberton, was ranning up 
the Rue St. Houor6 yesterday in 
order to catch him, and when I saw 
him chasing that meagre apparition, 
I said to Bennington^ ' I haye found 
outtherealPeterSchlemil!' 'Whom?' 
(asked his grave lordship, with serious 
ncavetS) — * Mr. Aberton/ said I ; 
'don't you see him running after hU 
tihadow ?* But the pride of the lean 
thing is so ainuRlng t He is fifteenth 
cousin to the duke, and so his favourite 
exordium is, 'Whenever I succeed to 
the titles of my ancestors.' It was 
but the other day, that he heard two 
or three silly young men discussing 
church and state, and they began by 
talking irreligion — (Mr. Howard de 
Howard is too unsubstantial not to 
be spiritually inclined) — however he 
only fidgeted in his chair. They 
then proceeded to be exceedingly 
disloyal. Mr. Howard de Howard 
fidgeted again. They then passed 



to Titapemtlons on tiie aristoeraey ,* — 
this the attenuated pompoaity {magm 
nominis tcm&ra) conld brook no longer. 
He rose up, cast a severe look «n the 
abashed youtiis, and thus addressed 
them — * Gentlemoi, I have sate by in 
silence, and heard my King derided, 
and my God blasphemed; bnt now 
when yon attack the aristoenH^, I 
can no longer refrain from noticing 
so obvioudy intentional an insait 
Touhaoe h^ome perwoiud,* * 

"Pray, Yincent," aaid I; after a 
short pause, " did you ever meet with 
a Mr. Thornton at Parish" 

"Thornton, Thornton," said Yin- 
cent, musingly ; " what, Tom Thorn- 
ton]" 

"I should think, very likely," I 
relied; "just the sort of man who 
would be Tom Thornton — ^has a broad 
fiice, with a colour, and wears a spotted 
neckdoth; Tom— what could his name 
be but Tom 1" 

" Is he about five-and-thirty 1" asked 
Yincent, "rather short, and with 
reddish-coloured hair and whiskers 1" 

"Precisely," said I; "are not all 
Toms alike r' 

*' Ah," said Yfaicent, " I know him 
well: he is a clever, shrewd fellow, 
bnt a most unmitigated rascal. He 
is the son of a steward in Lancashire, 
and received an attorney's education ; 
but being a humorous, noisy fellow, 
he became a great fiivourite with his 
fikther's employer, who was a sort of 
Mec»nas to cudgd-players, boxers, 
and horse-jockeys. At his house, 
Thornton met many persons of rank, 
but of a taste similar to their host's : 
and they, TniaiaTriTig his vulgar coarse- 
ness for honesty, and his quaint pro- 
verbs for wit, admitted him into Uieir 
society. It was with one of them that 
I have seen him. I believe of late, 
that his character has been of a rery 
indifferent odour : and whatever has 
brought him among the English at 
Paris — those white-washed abomina- 
tions—those 'innocent blacknesses/ as 
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Gharies Lamb calls chlmney-gweepers, 
it does not ar^e well for his pro- 
fwsional oecupaticns. I should think 
however, that he manages to live here ; 
for wherever there are English fools, 
there are fine pickings for an English 
rogue.*' 

" Ay/' said I, " but are there enough 
fools here to feed the rogues t " 

" Tes, . because • rogues are like 
spiders, and eat each other, when there 
is nothing else to catch; and Tom 
Thornton is safe, as long as the ordi- 



nary law of nature lasts, that the 
greater knave preys on the lesser, — 
for there cannot possibly be a grestter 
knave than he is ! If you have made 
his acquaintance, my. dear Pelham, I 
advise you most soberly ' to look to 
yourself, for if he doth not steal, beg» 
or borrow of you, Mr. Howard de 
Howard will grow fat, and. even Mr. 
Aberton cease to be a fool. And 
now, most noble Pelham, &rewell. 
II est pltia aisi d'Stre sage povr lea 
cnUres que de Vitre pour 8oi-7nS7ne.*** 



CHAPTER XXL 

r 

This is a notable couple— «nd hare met* 

Bat finr some secret kxutTeryv 2%« Tanner itfTphum, 



I HAD now been several weeks in 
Paris, and I was not altogether dis- 
satisfied with the manner in which 
they had been spent. I had enjoyed 
myself to the utmost, while I had, as 
much as possible, combined profit 
with pleasure ; viz., if I went to the 
Opera in the evening, I learned to 
dance in the morning ; if I drove to 
a soirie at the Duchesse de Perpig- 
nan's, it was not till I had fenced an 
hour at iheSdUmdesAssatUsd^Armes; 
in short, I took the greatest pains to 
complete my education. — I wish all 
young men who firequented the Con- 
tinent for that purpose could say the 
same! 

One day (about a week after the 
conversation with Vincent, recorded 
in my last chapter) I was walking 
slowly along one of the paths in the 
Jardin des PlarUes, meditating upon 
the various excellencies of the Rocher 
de Gancale and the Duchesse de Per- 
pignan, when I perceived a tall man, 
with a thick, rough coat, of a dark 
colour (which I recognised long before 
I did the fiice of the wearer) emerg- 
ing from an intersecting path. He 



stopped a few moments, and looked 
round as if expecting some one. Pre- 
sently a woman, apparently about 
thirty, and meanly <kessed, appeared 
in an opposite direction. She ap- 
proached him ; they exchanged a few 
words, and then, the woman taking 
his arm, they struck into another 
path, and were soon out of sight. I 
suppose that the reader has already 
discovered that this man was Thorn- 
ton's companion in the Bois de Bern- 
loffTie and the hero of the gaming- 
house, in the Palais Rcyal. I could 
not have supposed that so noble a 
countenance, even in its frowns, could 
ever have wasted its smiles upon a 
mistress of the low station to which 
the woman who had met him evi- 
dently belonged. However, we all have 
our little foibles, as the Frenchman 
said, when he boiled his grandmother's 
head in a pipkin. 

I myself was, at that time, the sort 
of person that is always taken by a 
pretty face, however coarse may be 

< — ' 

* It is more ecay to he vsUe for othert 
than /or onenlf. 
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the garments which set it off; and 
although I cannot say that I ever 
stooped so &r as to become amorous 
of a chambermaid, yet I could be 
tolerably lenient to any man under 
thirty who did. As a proof of this 
gentleness of disposition, ten minates 
after I had witnessed so unsuitable a 
reTuxmtre, I found myself following 
a pretty little ffrisette into a small sort 
of cabaret, whicb was, at the time I 
speskk of (and most probably still is), 
in the midst of the gardens. I sat 
down, and called for my favourite 
drink of lemonade ; the little grisette, 
who was with an old woman, possibly 
her mother, and un beau gro8 gar^on, 
probably her lover, sat opposite, and 
l>egan, with all the inefi&ble coquetries 
of lier country, to divide her attention 
between the said goftfon and mysell 
Poor fellow, he seemed to be very 
little pleased by the significant glances 
exchanged over his right shoulder, 
and at last, under pretence of screen- 
ing her from the draught of the 
opened window, placed himself exactly 
between us. This, however ingenious, 
did not at all answer his expectations ; 
for he had not sufficiently taken into 
consideration, that /also was endowed 
with the power of locomotion,* ac- 
cordingly I shifted my chair about 
three feet, and entirely defeated the 
countermarch of the enemy. 

But this flirtation did not last long; 
the youth and the old woman ap- 
peared very much of the same opinion 
as to its impropriety; and accordingly, 
like experienced generals, resolved to 
conquer by a retreat; they drank up 
their oigeat — ^paid for it — ^placed the 
wavering regiment in the middle, and 
quitted the field. I was not, however, 
of a disposition to break my heart at 
such an occurrence, and I remained 
by the window, drinking my lemonade, 
and muttering to myself, *' After all, 
women are a bore !" 

On the outside of the cabaret, and 
just utider my window, was a bench. 



which, for a certain number of sous, 
one might impropriate to the entire 
and unparticipated use of one's self 
and party. An old woman (so at 
least I suppose by her voice, for I did 
not give myself the trouble of look- 
ing, — though, indeed as to that 
matter, it might have been the shrill 
treble of Mr. Howard de Howard !) 
had been hitherto engrossing this set- 
tlement with some gallant or other. 
In Paris, no woman is too old to get 
an amwKt, either by love or money. 
This couple soon paired off, and was 
immediately succeeded by another. 
The first tones of the man's voice, 
low as they were, made me start from 
my seat. I cast one quick glance before 
I resumed it. The new pair were the 
Englishman I had before noted in the 
garden* ^aad the female companion 
who had joined him. 

''Two hundred pounds, you say V' 
muttered the man; "we must have 
it all." 

" But," returned the woman, in the 
same whispered voice, " he says, that 
he will never touch another card." 

The man laughed. *' Fool," said 
he, ''the passions are not so easily 
quelled — ^how many days is it since 
he had this remittance from England % " 

" About three," replied the woman. 

" And is it atelBtdy the very last 
renuwnt of !ub property V' 

" The hist." • 

"I am then to understand, that 
when this is spent there is nothing 
between him and beggary)" 

" Nothing," said the woman, with 
a half sigh. 

The man laughed again, and then 
rejoined in an idtered tone, " Thep, 
then will this parching thirst be 
quenched at last. I tell you, woman, 
that it is many months since I have 
known a day — ^night — hour, in which 
my life has been as the life of other 
men. My whole soul has been melted 
down into one burning, burning 
thought. Feel this hand— ay, you 
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Bkftj well stari— bat wliaiiB the feTer 
ofthe fiwme to thit ifithml*' 

Heie the Toioe nnlc bo !•▼ a» to be 
iasudible. The nomaa seemed as if 
endeaTouzJag^ to soothe hks; atlengA 
flbeflaid-^ 

''But poor Tynell— yoa wiH not, 
sordy, aaffv hhn to ntisert, to cBe 
oCaetaal maai, abuubned and alone!" 

'^ Alone f no 1" criedhercomptnioii, 
fieiody. ''WhCTi the last agonies shall 
be upon that maaat — when, akk with 
wovineafl^ pain, disease, hunger, he 
liea down to die — ^when &o deal^- 
gmrgleis in the thzoajt, and the eje 
swims beneath the last dull film — 
when zemembmnee peepleBtiie cham* 
ber with Hell^ and Ua cowardiee 



wxmld &lter forth its dastard reeantA- 
tioa to Hearen — then — may / he 

There was a long paiue, onl jbroken 
hy the woman's sobs, which she ap- 
peared endeaTonring to stifle. At last 
tile man rose, and in a tone so soft 
that it seem^ Hterally like mnsie, 
addressed her in the most endearing 
termSk She soon yielded to their 
pfflsoasion, and replied to them with 
interest. 

'* Spite f^i^e stings of my remorse/ 
she endd, ''as long as I lose not yon, 
I will lose Iifie> honoor, hope, eren 
soalitsetf!' 

They both quitted iJkt spot as she 
tlds* 
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At length the tt on ahwoua Mmii wu IkM, 
Poos pug was craght— to town oonToy 'd ; 
There sold. How enried was his doom* 
Made oapttve !b a lady's xoom !— Gay's FaNe$. 



1 WAS sitting alone a moming or 
tiro aft^ this adventure, whai B^os, 
entering, announced wnedame. 

This dame was a fine taU tl^ng, 
dressed ont like a print in the Majga- 
dn des Modes. She sate herself down, 
threw up her Teil,aDd^ aftera momoi- 
tary pause, aftked me if I Hked my 
apartment t 

"Yexy much," said I, snaewhat 
surprised at the nature >of the intene^ 
gatory. 

^ Perhaps you would wish it altined 
in some way % ** rejoined the lady. 

*' Ncn — miUe remercUnenB/" said I 
—''you are Tery good to be so inters 
ested in my accommodation.*' 

^ Those curtaius mig^t be bettor 
arranged — that sofii rq[>}aced with a 
more elegant one," continued my new 
superintendant. 

" BeaUy," said I, « I am too, too 
much fliittered. P^hi^ you would 



liiee to hare my rooms altogether; 
if so, make at least no scruple of 
saying it." 

" Oh, no," replied the lady, " I have 
no objection to your staying here." 

" Tou are too kind," said I, with a 
low bow. 

There was a pause of some moments 
— ^I took advantage of it. 

"I think, madame, I have the 
honour of speaking to — ^to — ^to — " 

''The mistresB of the hotel," said 
the lady, quietly. ** I merely called to 
ask you how you did, and hope you 
were well accommodated." 

"Bather late, considering I have 
been six weeks in tiie house,** thought 
I, revolving in my mind various 
reports I had heard of my present 
visitor's disposition to gallantry. How- 
ever, seeing it was all over with me, I 
resigned myself, with the patience of a 
i martyr, to the fate that I foresaw. I 
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ro0e^ upfaeosohod. her oluur, took her 
hand (rezy hard aad thin it was too)^ 
and thanked her with a moBt affec- 
tionate aqneeze. 

" I haye seen much Englticih !'' Baid 
the lady, for the first tima speaking in 
oar language. 

'' Ah I '* said I, giving another 
squeeze. 

" Ton are a handsomft ffor^mi,** 
lenfifwed the hidy. 

" I am so/' I replied. 

At thatmosnent Bedos entered, and 
whifl^flved that Madame d'AnviUe was 
in the ante-room. 

" Qood Heayens I " said I, knowing 
hor jealonsy <^ disposition, "what ib 
to be donel Oblige me, madame/' 
aeizingthe nnfortonate miistress of the 
hotel, and opening the door to the 
back entrance — " There " said I, "you 
can easily escape. BonjaurJ* 

Hardly had I dosed the door, and 
pat the key in my pocket, before 
Madame d' Anville entered. 

'' Is it by your order that your 
servant keeps me waiting in your 
aato>ioom?" said she, haughtily. 

I endearoured to make my peaoe; 
Vnt all my complaisance was in yain^— 
ahe was jealous of my intiBUHsy witii 
the Boehesse de Perpignan and glad of 
any excuse to vent her piqne. fortn- 
nately, howeyer, she was going to the 
Luxembourg; and my only chance 't>f 
soothing her anger was to accompany 
her. 

Down stairs, therefore, we w«nt, and 
drov« to the Luxembourg; I gave 
Bedos, b«fore my depaEtore, yarious 
little commissions, and told him he 
need not be at home till the eyening. 
Long before the expiration of an hour, 
Madame d'Anville's ill humour had 
gtyen me an excuse for affecting it 
mjadt Tired to death of her, and 
panting for release, I took a high tone 
-—complained of her ill-temper, and 
her want of loye — spoke rapidly'-^ 
waited for no reply, and, leaving her at 
the Luxembourg, proceeded forthwith 



to Oi^ignani's, like a man just deli- 
vered £rom a strait waistcoat 

Iieave me now, for a few minutes, 
in the reading-room at Galignani's, 
and retom to the mistiess of the hotel, 
whom I had so unceremoniously thrust 
out of my salon. The passage into 
which she had been put communicated 
by one door with my roomi^ and by 
another with the staircase. Kow, it 
so happened, that Bedos was in the 
habit of locking the latter door, and 
keeping the key; the other egress, it 
will be remembered, I myself had 
seonred ; so that the unfortunate mis- 
tress.of the hotel was no sooner turned 
into this passage, than she found her- 
self in a sort of dungeon, ten feet by 
five, and surrounded, like Eve in 
Faxadise, by a whole creation — ^not of 
birds, beasts, and fishes, but of brooms, 
brushes, linen for the laundress, and 
— a wood basket! What she was to 
do in this dilemma was utterly incon- 
ceivable ; scream, indeed, she might, 
but th^i the shame and ridicule of 
being discovered in so equivocal a 
situation, were somewhat more than 
our tbscreet landlady could endure. 
Besides, such an eoopa96 might be 
attended with a loss Uie good woman 
valued more than reputation, viz., 
lodgers ; for the possessors of the two 
best floors wera both Englishwomen 
of a certain rank ; and my landlady 
had heard such accounts of our nsr 
tional virtue, that she feared an 
instantaneous emigration of such in- 
veterate prudes, if her screams and 
situation reached their ears. 

Quietly then, and soberly, did the 
good lady sit, eyeing the brooms and 
brushes as they gxew darker and 
darker with the approach of the even- 
ing, and consoling herself with the 
certainty that her release must event- 
ually take place. 

Meanwhile, to return to myself— I 
found Lord Vincent at Galignani's, 
carefully looking over " Choice Ex- 
tracts from the best English Authors .'' 
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Ah, my good fellow !" ea&d he, " I 
am delighted to see yon : I made such 
• capital quotation just now: the 
young BennfngtonB were drown- 
ing a poor devil of a pnppy; the 
youngest (to whom the motiier he- 
longed) looked on with a grave, 
earnest &ce, till the last kick was 
over, and then burst into tears. * Why 
do you cry so r said I. ' Because it 
was so cruel in us to drown the poor 
puppy!' replied the juvenile Philo- 
cunos. ' Pooh ! * said I ; " Quid juvat 
errores mersd jam puppe fateriT' 
Was it not good 1 — ^you remember it 
InClaudian, eh, Pelhami Think of 
its being thrown away on those Latin- 
less young lubbers ! Have you seen 
anything of Mr. Thornton lately ] " 

"No,** saidi, "I Ve not; buti am de- 
termined to have that pleasure soon/' 

'* You will do as you please," said 
Vincent, "but you will be like the 
child playing with edged tools," 

"I am not a child," said I, "so the 
simile is not good. He must be the 
devil himself, or a Scotchman at 
least, to take me in." 

Vincent shook his head. ''Come 
and dine with me at the Rocher," said 
he; "we are a party of siz-^choice 
spirits all." 

"Vdontiers; but we can stroll in 
the Tuileries first, if you have no 
other engagement." 

"None," said Vincent, putting his 
arm in mine. 

After an hour's walk, Vincent 
suddenly recollected that he had a 
commission of a very important na- 
ture in the Hue J. J. Rousseau. This 
was — ^to buy a monkey, "It is for 
Wormwood," said he, "who has written 
me a long letter, describing its quali- 
ties and qualifications. I suppose he 
wants it for "some practical joke — 
some embodied bitterness — Heaven 
forbid I should thwart him in so 
charitable a design ! " 

" Amen," said I ; and we proceeded 
together to the monkey-fancier. After 



much deliberation, we at last decided 
upon the most hideous animal I ever 
beheld — ^it Was of a — ^no, I will not 
attempt to describe it — ^it would be 
quite impossible! Vincent was so 
delighted with our choice, that he 
insisted upon carrying it away imme* 
diately. 

" Is it quite quiet)" I askedJ 

" Comme un ciseaUf* said the man. 

We called a Jiacre — ^paid for mon- 
sieur Jocko, and drove to Vincent's 
apartments ; there we found, however, 
that his valet had gone out and taken 
the key. 

" Hang it," said Vincent, " it does 
not signify! We'll carry le petit- 
monsieur with us to the Bocher." 

Accordingly we all three once more 
entered the Jiaere, and drove to the 
celebrated restaurateur's of the Bue 
Mont Orgueil. O, blissful recollec- 
tions of that dinner ! how at this mo- 
ment you crowd upon my delighted 
remembrance ! Lonely and sorrowful 
as I now sit, digesting with many a 
throe the iron thews of a British beef- 
steak- — more Anglioo — ^immeasurably 
tough — I see the grateful apparitions 
of EscaUopes de Saumon and I/ait' 
ancee de Carpes rise in a gentle vapour 
before my eyes ! breathing a sweet and 
pleasant odour, and contrasting the 
dream-like delicacies of their hue and 
aspect, with the dire and dure realities 
which now weigh so heavily on the 
region below my heart I Ajid thou, 
most beautiful of all — ^thou evening 
star of entrem^ — ^thou that delightest 
in truffles, and gloriest in a dark cloud 
of sauces — exquisite/oie graa I — Have 
I forgotten thee ? Do I not, on the 
contrary, see thee — smell thee — taste 
thee — and almost die with rapture of 
thy possession? What, though the 
goose, of which thou art a part, has, 
indeed, been roasted alive by a slow 
fire, in order to increase thy divine 
proportions — ^yet has not our Alma- 
nojch — the Almanack dea Cfourmands 
— ^truly declared that the goose re- 
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joioed amid all her tortures — because 
of the gloiy that awwited herl Bid 
she not, in prophetic Tisdon, behold 
her enUrged and ennobled foie dilate 
into pdiUa and Bteam into awuJtSa — ^the 
companion of traffics — the gloiy of 
dishes — ^the delight — the treasnre— 
the transport of gourmands! O, 
exalted among birds — apotheosised 
goose, did not thy heart exult even 
when thy liver parched and swelled 
Trithin thee, from thf^t most agonising 
death; and didst thou not, like the 
Indian at the stake, triumph in the 
veiy torments which alone could ren- 
der thee illustrious ? 

After dinner we grew exceedingly 
merzy. Yincent punned and quoted ; 
we laughed and applauded ; and our 
Buigondy went round with an alacrity 
to which eveiy new joke gave an addi- 
tional impetus. Monsieur Jocko was 
by no means the dullest in the party ; 
he cracked his nuts with as much 
gUM^ as we did our jests^ and grinned 
and chattered as facetiously as the 
best of us. After coffee we were all so 
pleased with one another, that we 
resolved not to separate, and accord- 
ingly we adjourned to my rooms. 
Jocko and all, to find new revelries 
and grow brilliant over Cura9oa punch. 

We entered my salon with a roar, 
and set Bedos to work at the punch 
forthwith. Bedos, that Ganymede of 
a valet, had himself but just arrived, 
and was unlocking the door as we 
entered. We soon blew up a glorious 
fire, and our spirits brightened in 
proportion. Monsieur Jocko sate on 
Vincent's knee — "Ne monstrum,*' as 
he classically termed it. One of our 
compotatores was playing with it. 
Jocko grew suddenly in earnest — a 
grin — a scratch, and a bite, were the 
work of a moment. 

" Ne quid nimU— now" said Vin- 
cent, gravely, instead of endeavouring 
to soothe the afflicted party, who grew 
into a towering passion. Nothing but 
Jocko's absolute disgrace could indeed 



have saved his life from the vengeance 
of the sufferer. 

''Whither shall we banish himT 
said Vincent. 

" Oh," I replied, "put him out in 
that back passage ; the outer door is 
shut ; he '11 be quite safe ;" and to the 
passage he was therefore immediately 
consigned. 

It was in this place, the reader will 
remember, that the hapless dame du 
Ohikteau was at that very instant in 
" durance vile.** Unconscious of this 
fact, I gave Bedos the key, he took 
the condemned monkey, opened the 
door, thrust Jocko in, and closed it 
again. Meanwhile we resumed our 
merriment. 

" Nuno est bibendum" said Vincent, 
as Bedos placed the punch on the 
table. . " Give us a toast, Dartmore." 

Lord Bartmore was a young man, 
with tremendous spirits, which made 
up for wit. He was j ust about to reply, 
when a loud shriek was heard from 
Joeko's place of banishment : a sort of 
scramble ensued, and the next mo- 
ment the door was thrown violently 
open, and in rushed the terrified land- 
lady, screaming like a sea-gull, dnd 
bearing Jocko aloft upon her shoul- 
ders, fix)m which " bad eminience *' he 
was grinning and chattering with the 
fury of fifty devils. She ran twice 
round the room, and then sank on the 
floor in hysterics, feigned or real. We 
lost no time in hastening to her assist- 
ance ; but the warlike Jocko, still sit- 
ting upon her, refused to permit one 
of us to approach. There he sat, turn- 
ing from side to side, showing his 
sharp, white teeth, and uttering from 
time to time the most menacing and 
diabolical sounds. 

''What the deuce shall we doT' 
cried Bartmore. 

"Do /"* said Vincent, who was con- 
vulsed with laughter, and yet endea- 
vouring to speak gravely; "why, 
watch like L. Opimius, 'ne quid res- 
publica detrimenti caperet* 
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''By JoYo, PeUuun, he iriU Bcratch 
out the lady's beawc yews,** cried the 
good-natured Dartmore^ endeaTonring 
to seize the monkey by the tail, for 
which he very narrowly escaped with 
aa unmutilated visage, imt the 
man who had before suffersd by 
Jocko's forocity^and iHiose breast was 
still swelling with revenge, was glad 
of so fiivourable an opportonity and 
ezcnse for wreaking it. He seized the 
poker, made three strides to Jocko, 
who set np an inef&ble cry of defiance 
— ^and with a single blow split the 
skull of the unhappy monkey in twain. 
It fell with one convulsion on the 
ground and gave up the g^ost 

We then raised the unfortunate 
landlady, placed her on the sofo, and 
Dartmore administered a plentiful 
potation of the Cura9oa punch. By 
slow degrees she revived, gave three 
most dolefol suspirations, and then, 
starting up, gazed wildly around her. 
Half of us were still laughing — ^my 
unfortunate self among the number ; 
this the enraged landlady no sooner 



peroelTed tlian she imagined herself 
the victim of some preoonoezted vil' 
lany. Her lips trembled with passion 
— she uttered the moat dreadfiil imr 
precations ; and had I not retired into 
a comer, and armed myself with the 
dead body of Jocko, which I wielded 
with exceeding valour, she might, 
with the simple wasapons with which 
nature had provided her hands, hsve 
for ever dsmolished the loves and 
graces that abide in the foce of Henry 
P^lham. 

When ait lart she msw that notidng 
hosftUe was at present to be effieeted, 
she drew herself np, and giving 
Bedos a tsemendnus box on the ear, 
as he stood gitnning beside hery 
mavehed out of the room. 

We then again rslMed around the 
table, more than over disposed to be 
brilliant, and kept up tiH day-loeak m 
continued fire of jests up<m the hirokie 
of tiie passage : " cumgud (as YmoenA 
happily obsi^ved) denidiiur tt/i9em& 
imuxcia mniajbkai * 
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6kow -me not fliy painted besoties* 

Theee inpoBtont 1 4e^.-»fliTnw» Wrmwrn. 

of Falri MMlt net toore deHestely ;— on e?«ry side e ppw w ed llw naito of 
mo&gbatimf. Attiwiippgeid of theflwe th> e— aewr leyeact— drt, fcc. 

AfiivNir M« Araten, te tte T«kt </»€ flanli. 



I ir<«B the nest morniog wUk an 
tdoBg head and fBrerioh finoM. Ah, 
ikaae midaighi caxoastAA, Itow glo- 
laooB iiiey wookl be if ihem were no 
next meniiiig 1 1 took my MMfame and 
aodar^raAermmydFeBsiii^rooiii: and, 
as indi^KMitiofi aliiays makes me 
aaeditatiTO, I thought over all I had 
done Binoe my airival at Paxk. I had 
become (that, HeaT«a kBem^ I mism 
manage to do) lathor a talkedof and 
noted chanMster. It ia true that I was 
ereiywhere abused— one fowid fkalt 
with my neckcloth — another with my 
mind^the Umk Mr. Aberton declared 
that I put my hair in pafpera, and the 
staffed Sir Henry ICiUiagton said I 
was a thread-paper myselil One bhuoMd 
my riding— a second my dancing— a 
third wondered how any woman eould 
like me, and a feorth said that no 
woman ever could. 

On one point, however, all— Mends 
and foes — ^were alikeagreed : tIe., that 
I was a consummate piippy> and ex- 
OQBsiTely well satisfied with myaetf. 
Perhaps, ibey were not much mia- 
taken there. Why is it, by4hohy, 
that to be pleased with oneVaelf is 
tho sorest way of offending everybody 
else 1 If any one, male or female, an 
erident admirar of his or her own 
perfections, enter a room, how per- 
turbed, resiless, and unhappy every 
individnal of the offender's sex in- 
stantly becomes : for them not only 
enjoyment bnt tranquillity is over, 
and if they could annihilate the un- 
conscious victim of their spleen, I 



fully bdiere no Christian toleration 
would oome in the way of that last 
extreme of animosity. For a cox- 
oomb these is no mercy — for a 
coquette no pardon. They are, as it 
were, the dissaiters of society — ^no 
crime is too bad to be imputed to 
them; they do not believe the religion 
of otbexa— they set up a deity of 
their own vanity — all the orthodox 
vanities of others are offended. Then 
comes the bigotry — ^the stake — ^the 
atUo-da-fi of scandal. What, alas ! is 
so impSacableas the rage of vanity? 
What 80 restless as its persecution? 
Take tnm. a man his fortune, his 
hoQse, his reputation, but flatter his 
vanity in eadi, and he wUl forgive 
yon. Heap iqM>n him benefits, fill him 
with blessings: but irritate his self- 
love, and yon have made the very 
beat man ungrateful. He will sting 
yon if he can : you cannot blame him ; 
you yoanelf have inatUled the venom. 
This is one xeasim why yon mnst 
rarely reckon upon gratitude in con- 
ferring an obligation. It is aveiy 
high mind to which gratitude is not a 
painful soMatiML. If you wish to 
I^ease, yon will find it wiser to receive 
— solicit even — fiivours, than accord 
them : fi>r the vanity of ike cUiger 
is always flattered — that of the obligee 
rarely. 

Well, this is an unforeseen digres- 
sion : let me return I I had mixed, 
of late, very little with the English. 
My mother's introductions had pro- 
cured me the enir^ of the best French 
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houses; and to them, therefore^ my 
^Tellings were usually devoted. Alas ! 
that was a happy time, when my car- 
riage used to await me at the door of 
the Rocher de Oancale, and then whirl 
me to a succession of visits^ varying 
in their degree and nature as the 
whim prompted : now to the brilliant 
aoirSes of Madame de ■■ , or. to the 
apparteTnent au traindme of some less 
celebrated daughter of dissipation and 
ecarti ; — ^now to the literary conver- 
saziones of the Duchess de D s, 

or the Vicomte d' , and then to 

the feVerish excitement of the gam- 
bling house. Parsing -^m each with 
the appetite for amusement kept alive 
by variety; finding in none a disap- 
pointment, and in every one a wel- 
come ; full of the health which 
supports, and the youth which colours 
all excess or excitement, I drained, 
with an unsparing lip, whatever en- 
joyment that enchanting metropolis 
could afford. 

I have hitherto said but little of 
the Duchesse de Perpignan ; I think 
it necessary now to give some account 
of that personage. Ever since the 
evening I had met her at the ambas- 
sador's, I paid her the most unceasing 
attentions. I soon discovered that 
she had a curious sort of liaison with 
one of the attackSs—tk short ill-made 
gentleman, with high shoulders and 
a pale fistce, who wore a blue coat and 
buff waistcoat, wrote bad verses, and 
thought himself handsome . All Paris 
said she was excessively enamoured 
of this youth. As for me^ I had not 
known her four days before I dis- 
covered that she could not be exces- 
sively enamoured of anything but an 
oyhier pAt€ and Lord Byron's Corsair. 
Her mind was the most marvellous 
melange of sentiment and its opposite. 
In her amours she was Lucretia her- 
self; in her epicurism Apicius would 
haveyielded to her. She was pleased 
with sighs, but she adored suppers. 
She would leave everything for her 



lover, except her dinner. The aitcuhS 
soon quarrelled with her, and I was 
installed into the platonic honours of 
his office. 

At first, I own that I was flattered 
by her choice, and though she was 
terribly exacting of my petits sotTii, I 
managed to keep up her affection, 
'and» what is still more wonderful, my 
own, for the better part of a month. 
What then cooled me was the follow- 
ing occurrence : — 

I was in her boudoir one evening, 
when her femrne de chambre came to 
tell us that the Due was in the pas- 
sage. Notwithstanding the innocence 
of our attachment, the Duchesse was 
in a violent fright ; a spall door was 
at the left of the ottoman, on which 
we were sitting. "Oh, no, no, not 
there," cried the lady; but I, who 
saw no other refdge, entered it forth- 
with, and before she could ferret me 
out, the Due was in the room. 

In the meanwhile, I amused my- 
self by examining the wonders of the 
new world into which I had so abruptly 
immerged : on a small table before 
me, was deposited a remarkably con- 
structed night-cap ; I examined it as 
a curiosity ; on each side was placed 
une petite eotelette de veau cru, sewed 
on with green-coloured silk (I remem- 
ber even the smallest minutin); a 
beautiful golden wig (the Duchesse 
never liked me to play with her hair) 
was on a block close by, and on 
another table was a set of teeth, eTttnc 
Naneheur iblouisscmte. In this ma- 
nufiictory of a beauty I remained for 
a quarter of an hour ; at the end of 
that time, the abigail (the Duchesse 
had the grace to disappear) released 
me, and I flew down stairs like a 
spirit from purgatory. 

From that moment the Duchesse 
honoured me with her most deadly 
abhorrence. Equally silly and wicked, 
her schemes of revenge were as ludi- 
crous in their execution as remorse- 
less in their design: at one time I 
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narrowly escaped poison in a cup of 
coffee— at another, she endearoured 
to stab me to the heart with a paper 
cutter. 

Notwithstanding my preservation 
from these attacks, my fair enemy 
had resolved on my destruction, and 
another means of attempting it still 
remained, which the reader will yet 
have the pleasure of learning. 

Mr. Thornton had called upon me 
twice, and twice I had returned the 
visit, but neither of us had been at 
home to benefit by these reciprocities 
of politeness. His acquaintance with 
my mysterious hero of the gambling 
house and the Jardin des Plantes, 
and the keen interest I took, in spite 
of myself, in that unaccountable 
person, whom I. was persuaded I had 
seen before in some very different 
scene, and under very different cir- 
cumstances, made me desirous to 
improve an acquaintance, which, from 
Vincent's detiul, I shoidd otherwise 
have been anxious to avoid. I there- 
fore resolved to make another at- 
tempt to find him at home ; and my 
lieadache being somewhat better, I 
took my way to his apartments in the 
Faubourg St. Germain. 

I love that quartier ! — ^if ever I go 
to Paris again I shall reside there. 
It is a different world from the streets 
usually known to, and tenanted by 
the English — there, indeed, yon/ are 
among the French, the fossilised re- 
mains of the old rigime — ^the very 
houses have an air of desolate, yet 
venerable grandeur — ^you never pass 
by the white and modem mansion of 
a nouveau riche; all, even to the 
Tuggedness of the pavi, breathes a 
haughty disdidn of innovation — ^you 
cross one of the numerous bridges, 
and you enter into another time — you 
are inhaling the atmosphere of a past 
century; no flaunting &ot£%u6, French 
in its trumpery, English in its inices, 
stares you in the face ; no stiff coats 
and unnatural gaits are seen angli- 



citing up the melancholy streets. 
Vast hotels, with their gloomy front- . 
als, and magnificent contempt of 
comfort : shops, such as shops might 
have been in tiie aristocratic days of 
Louis Quatorze, ere British conta- 
mination made them insolent and 
dear; public edifices, still eloquent of 
the superb charities of le grand fnan- 
a97U6— -carriages with their huge 
bodies and ample decorations; horses, 
with their Norman dimensions and 
undocked honours; men, on whose 
more high though not less courteous 
demeanour, the Bevolution seems to 
have wrought no democratic plebeian- 
ism — all strike on the mind with a 
vague and nameless impression of 
antiquity; a something solemn even 
in gaiety, and faded in pomp, appears 
to linger over all you behold; there 
are the Great French People unadul- 
terated by change, unsullied with the 
commerce of the vagrant and various 
tribes that throng their mighty mart 
of enjoyments. 

The strangers who fill the quartiei-a 
on this side the Seine pass not there ; 
between them and the Faubourg there 
is a gulf; the very skies seem differ- 
ent — ^your own feelings, thoughts — 
nature itself — alter, when you hare 
passed that Styx which divides the 
wanderers from the habitants; your 
spirits are not so much damped, as 
tinged, refined, ennobled by a certain 
inexpressible awe — ^you are girt with 
the stateliness of eld, and you tread 
the gloomy streets with the dignity 
of a man, who is recalling the splen- 
dours of an ancient court where he 
once did homage.* 

I arrived at Thornton's chambers 
in the Bue St. Dominique. "Mon- 
sieur, est-U chez lui ?'* said I to the 
ancient porteress, who was reading 
one of Crebillon's novels. 



* It was fn 1827 that this was first pub- 
lished ; the glory (by this time) has probably 
left the Faubourg. 
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mA the answer. I tmned to the dark 
and nneleaa stauH»Mie, and, after in- 
credible exertion and fiUigne^ anived, 
at lafity at the eleTated abode of 
Mr. Thornton. 

"Entnz,** cried » YOMe^ in answer 
to my rap. I i^yed the signal, and 
found myself in a room of tollable 
dimensions and multiplied utilities, 
A decayed silk curtain of a dingy 
blue, drawn aeiosa a reeess, separated 
the chanbre d eim^her from the Bfdmt, 
It was at present only half drawn, 
and did not, therefore, conceal the 
mysterieB of the den within; the bed 
was still unmade, and apparently of 
no very inyiting oleaoIineBs; a red 
handkerehie( that serred as a night- 
cap, hung pendent from the foot of 
the bed : at a little distance from it^ 
more towards the pillow, were a shawl, 
a panisol, and an old slipper. On a 
table, which stood between the two 
dull, filmy windows, were pfauaed a 
cracked bowl, still reeking with the 
lees of gin-punch, two boUies half full, 
a mouldy cheese, and a salad disb: 
<m the gnMmd beneath the taUe hqr 
two huge books^ and a iraman*s 
bonnet. 

Thornton himself sat by a small 
consumptiye fire, in an easy <&air; 
another table, stiU spnad with the 
appliances of bnakfi«t, viz., a oaffiee- 
pot, a milkji^r, two cups^ a broken 
loaf, and an empty dish^m^igted with 
a paok of cards, one diee, and an 
open book de mimwUt go^ stood 
immediately before him. 

Eveiy thing around bore some 
testimony of low debauchery; and the 
man himself, with his flushed and 
sensual countenance^ his unwadied 
hands, and the sloyenly rakishneas 
of his whole appearance^ made no 
unfitting representation of the Geniut 

All that I hare described, together 
with a flitting shadow of feminine 
appearance, escaping through another 



door, my quidL eye disooreied in tlie 

Thornton rose, with an air half- 
careless and half-abashed, and ex- 
prsssed, in move i^iropriate tenns 
than his appearaooe warranted, has 
pleasuable sm^rise at aeeing ae 
at last There was, however, aaingn- 
larity in his couTezBation which gave 
it an air both ni shrewdness and 
vulgarity. This was, as may before 
have been noted, a profuse ister- 
misbuxe of proverbs, some stale^ some 
new, some sensible enough, and all 
aanmring of a voeabnlaiy carefcdly 
esdiewed by every man of ordinaxy 
refinement in convenatien. 

"1 have but a small tenement," 
said he, smiling ; ** but, thank Heaven, 
at Faiis a man is not made by his 
lodgings. Small house, small care. 
Few garfomB have indeed a more 
sumptuous apartment than myseH** 

'^ True," said I; ""and if I may judge 
by the bottles on the opposite taUe, 
and the bonnet beneath it, you find 
that no abode is too humble or too 
exalted for the solace nS the senses." 

'* 'Fore Qad, yon are in the right, 
Mr. Pielham," iiqOied Thornton, with 
a loud, coarse, chnekling laugh, whi^, 
more than a year's oonversation could 
have done, let me into the secrets of 
lus chamcter. '^ I care not a ru^ for 
the de60iati<ms of the table, so thai 
the cheer be good; nor fiur the gew- 
gaws of the headrdress, so long as 
the fihce is pretty— 'the taste of the 
kitchen 18 better Uian the smelL' Do 
you go much to Madame B — — *% in 
the Bue GMtry— «h, Mr. PeDiam V- 
ah, 1 11 be boimd yon do." 

"Ko," said I, with a loud hmgfa, 
but internal shiver; "but you know 
where to find le bin vinet let jolms 
^fiUei. As for me, I am still a strangv 
in Paris, and amuse myself but very 
indifferently." 

Thornton's &ce brightened. '^I 

tell you what, my good feUow ^I 

beg pardon — ^I mean Mr. Pelham— - 
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I ean show yon the best sport in the 
world, if you can only spare me a 
Kttle of your lime — ^this very eyeniDg, 
p^hapa ? " 

" I fear," said I, " I am engaged all 
the present week; but I long for 
nothing more than to cultivate an 
acquaintance, seemingly to exacUy to 
my own taste,** 

Thornton's grey eyes twinkled. 
''WiU yon break&st with me on 
Saturday r* said he. 

''1 shAll be too happy/' I replied. 

There was now a short pause. I 
took advantage of it "I think/' 
said I, ''I have seen you once or 
twice with a tall, handsome man, in 
a loose great coat of very singuhur 
colour. Pray, if not impertinent, who 
is he? I am sure I have seen him 
before in England." 

I looked full upon Thornton aa I 
said this; he changed colour, and 
answered my gaze with a quick glance 
from his small, glittering eye^ before 
he replied, '' I sduroely know who you 
mean, my acquaintance is so huige 
snd miscellaneous at Paris. It might 
have been Johnson, or Smith, or 
Howard, or anybody, in short" 

''It is a man nearly six feet high," 
said I, "thin, and remarkably well 
made, of a pale complexion, light 
eyes, and very black hair, mustachios 
and whiskers. I saw him with yon 
once in the Bois de Boulogne, and once 
in a heU in the Palais Boyal. Surely, 
flow yon will recollect who he is'^ " 



Thornton wasevidently disconcerted. 
'' Oh ! " said he, after a short pause, 
and another of his peculiarly quick, 
sly glances. — " Oh, that man ; I have 
known him a very short time. What 
ia his name 1 — ^let m6 see ! " and Mr. 
Thornton affected to look down in a 
complete reverieof dim remembrances. 

I saw, however, that^ from time to 
time, his eye glanced up to me, with 
a restless, inquisitive expression^ and 
as instantly retired. 

"Ah," said I, careieflsly, "I think 
I know who he is 1 " 

"Who?" cried ThMnton, eagerly, 
and utterly off hia guard. 

"And yet," I pucsued, without 
noticing the interruption, " it scarcely 
can be---the colour of the hair is so 
veiy diflferent" 

Tbomton again a{^>eared to rela^pse 
into his recollections. 

''War— Warbur^ah, I have it 
now 1 " cried he, " Warburton — ^that 'a 
it— that's the name — ^is it the one 
yon supposed, Mr. Pelham 1 " 

" No," said I, «q»parenily perfectly 
satisfied. " I was quite mistaken. 
Good morning, I did not think it waa 
so late. On Saturday, then, Mr. 
Thornton — auplaisir ! " 

"A cunning dog ! "said I to myself, 
as I left the apartments. " However, 
on peui iire trap fin. I shall have 
him yet" 

The surest way to make a dupe, 
is to let your victim suppose you 
are his. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



ToUk de l'enidlti(m.*--£«9 Femmtt Savantet, 



I voxnsTDf on my return, corered 
with blood, and foaming with passion, 
my inestimable valet — Bedos ! 

" What 's the matter 'i ** said I. 

^'Matter!'* repeated Bedos, in a 
tone almost inarticnlate with rage ; 
and then, rejoicing at the opportunity 
of unbosoming his wrath, he poured 
out a vast volley of ivroffnes and 
carognes, against our damedu chflteau, 
of monkey reminiscence. With great 
difficulty, I gathered at last, from his 
vituperations, that the enraged land- 
lady, determined to wreak her venge- 
ance on some one, had sent for him 
into her appartementy accosted him 
with a smile, bade him sit down, re- 
lulled him with cold vd-au-vent, and 
a glass of Oura9oa, and, while he 
was felicitating himself on his good 
fortune, slipped out of the room : pre- 
sently, three tall fellows entered with 
sticks. 

" We '11 teach you," said the biggest 
of them — "we'll teach you to lock 
up ladies, for the Indulgence of your 
vulgar amtisement;" and, without 
one other word, they fell upon Bedos 
\nth incredible zeal and vigour. The 
valiant valet defended himself, tooth 
and nail, for some time, for which he 
only got the more soundly belaboured. 
In the meanwhile the landlady en- 
tered, and, with the same gentle smile 
as before, begged him to make no 
ceremony, to proceed with his present 
amusement, and when he was tired 
with the exercise, hoped he would 
refresh himself with another glass of 
Cnra5oa. 

"It was this," said Bedos, with a 

* Thwe 's erudition /or you. 



whimper, " which hurt me the most, 
to think she should serve me so 
cruelly, after I had eaten so plenti- 
fhlly of the vol-au^vent; envy and 
injustice I can bear, but treachery- 
stabs me to the heart." 

When these threshers of men were 
tired, the lady satisfied, and Bedos 
half dead, they suffered the unhappy 
valet to withdraw ; the mistress of the 
hotel giving him a note, which she 
desired, with great civility, that he 
would transmit to me on my return. 
This, I found, inclosed my bill, and 
informed me that, my month bein^ 
out on the morrow, she had pro- 
mised my rooms to a particular 
friend, and begged I would, therefore, 
have the bontS to choose another 
apartment. 

" Carry my luggage forthwith," said 
I, "to the Hdtel de Mirabeau:" and 
that very evening I changed my abode. 

I was engaged that day to a literary 

dinner at the Marquis d'Al ; and 

as I knew I should meet Yincent, 1 
felt some pleasure in repairing to my 
entertainer's hotel. They were just 
going to dinner as I entered. A good 
many English were of the party. The 
good-natured, in all senses of the word. 

Lady , who always affected to pet 

me, cried aloud, " Pelham, mon jolt 
petit mignoTij I have not seen you for 
an age — do g^ve me your arm." 

Madame d'Anville was just before 
me, and, as I looked at her, I saw that 
her eyes were full of tears ; my heart 
smote me for my late inattention, 
and going up to her, I only nodded 

to Lady , and said, in reply to 

her Invitation, "Non, perfidef it is my 
turn to be cruel now, Kemember 
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your flirtation with Mr. Howard de 
Howard." 

" Pooh ! " said Lady , taking 

Lord Vincent's arm, "your jealousy 
does indeed rest upon ' a trijle light 
08 air. 

" Do you forgive me V whispered I 
to Madame d'Anville, as I handed her 
to the saUe d manger, 

"Does not love forgive every- 
thing V* was her answer. 

"At least," thought I, "it never 
talks in those pretty phrases !" 

The conversation soon turned upon 
books.. As for me, I rarely at that 
time took a share in those discussions; 
indeed, I have long laid it down as a 
rule, that when your fame, or your 
notoriety, is once established, you 
never gain by talking to more than 
one person at a time. If you don't 
shine, you are a fool — ^if you do, you 
are a bore. You must become either 
ridiculous or unpopular-~-either hurt 
your own' self-love by stupidity, or 
that of others by wit. I therefore sat 
in silence, looking exceedingly edified, 
and now and then muttering "good !" 
** true ! " Thank heaven, however, the 
suspension of one faculty only in- 
creases the vivacity of the others; 
my eyes and ears always watch like 
sentinels over the repose of my lips. 
Careless and indifferent as I seem to 
all things, nothing ever escapes me : 
I have two peculiarities which serve 
me, it may be, instead of talent ; / 
observe, and I remember. 

"You have seen Jouy's 'Hermite 
de la Chausfi^ d'AntinV said our 
host to Lord Vincent. 

" I have, and think meanly of it. 
There is a perpetual aim at something 
pointed, which as perpetually merges 
into something dull. He is like a 
bad swimmer, strikes out with great 
force, makes a confounded splash, 
and never gets a yard the further for 
it. It is a great effort not to sink. 
Indeed, Monsieur d' A , your lite- 
rature is at a very reduced ebb; — 



bombastic in the drama — shallow in 
philosophy — mawkish in poetry, your 
writers in the preseiit day seem to 
think, with Boilean — * 

* Souvent de toua nos maux la ralaon est to 
pire."** 



(t 



" Surely," cried Madame d'Anville, 

you will allow De la Martine's 
poetry to be beautiful ) " 

" I allow it," said he, " to be among 
the best you have ; and I know very 
few lines in your language equal to 
the two first stanzas in his 'Medi- 
tation on Napoleon,' or to those 
exquisite verses called' Le Lac;* but 
you will allow also, that he wants 
originality and nerve. His thoughts 
are pathetic, but not deep; he whines, 
but sheds no tears. He has, in his 
imitation of Lord Byron, reversed the 
great miracle; instead of turning 
water into wine, he has turned wine 
into water. Besides, he is so unpar- 
donably obscure. He thinks, with 

Bacchus — (you remember, D'A , 

the line in Euripides, which I will not 
quote), that ' there is something au- 
gust in the shades ;' but he has applied 
this thought wrongly — in his ob- 
scurity there is nothing sublime — ^it 
is the back-ground of a Dutch picture. 
It is only a red herring, or an old 
hat, which he has invested with such 
pomposity of shadow and darkness." 

"But his verses are so smooth/' 
said Lady . 

"Ah ! " answered Vincent. 

« « Quasd la rime enfin se trouve au bout 
desvers, 
Qu' importe que to rwte j aoit mis de 
traven?*"t 

"Helas!" said the Viscount d'A— , 
an author of no small celebrity him- 
self; "I agree with you — we shall 



* 0/Un qfaU our ills the worst is reason. 

f No matter what the stvff, if gooi the 

rhlme-~ 
The rubble stands cemented wilh the limt, 

Faraphbask. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

^aU&tiT— What money is in my pune ? 

Pa^e.— Seven groats and tvro-i^eace^-^eeond Part efBtnry IV 

En iterum Crispinus ! 



Thk next day a note was brought 
me, which had been sent to my fonner 
lodgings in the Hdtel de Paris; it was 
from Thornton. 

" Mt mar Sir," (it began) 
" I am very sorry that particular 
business will prevent me the pleasure 
of seeing you at my rooms on Satur- 
day. I hope to be more fortunate 
some other day. I should be glad to 
introduce you, the first opportunity, 
to my friends in the Bue GHtry, for I 
like obliging my countrymen. I am 
sure, if you were to go there, you 
would cut and come again — one 
shoulder of mutton drives down 
another. 

"I beg you to accept my repeated 
excuses, and remain, 

« Dear Sir, 
*' Your very obedient servant, 

" Thomas Thornton. 



a 



Rue St. Dominique, 
Friday Morning." 



This letter produced in me many 
and manifold cogitations. What could 
possibly have induced Mr. Tom Thorn- 
ton, rogue as he was, to postpone thus 
of his own accord, the plucking of a 
pigeon, which he had such good reason 
to believe he had entrapped? There 
was evidently no longer the same 
avidity to cultivate my acquaintance 
as before ; in putting off our appoint- 
ment with so little ceremony, he did 
not even fix a day for another meet- 



ing. What had altered his original 
designs towards me % for if YinceutV 
account were true, it was natural to 
suppose that he wished to profit by 
any acquaintance he might form with 
me, and therefore such an acquaint- 
ance his own interests would induce 
him to continue and confirm. 

Either, then, he no longer had the 
same necessity for a dupe, or he no 
longer imagined I should become one. 
Yet neither of these suppositions was 
probable. It was not likely that he 
should grow suddenly honest, or sud- 
denly rich : nor had I, on the other 
hand, given him any reason to sup- 
pose I was a jot more wary than any 
other individual he might have ini' 
posed upon. On the contrary, I had 
appeared to seek his acquaintance 
with an eagerness which said but 
little for my knowledge of the world. 
The more I reflected, the more I 
should have been puzzled, had I not 
connected his present backwardness 
with his acquaintance with the 
stranger, whom he termed Warbur- 
ton. It is true, that I had no reason 
to suppose so: it was a conjecture 
wholly unsupported, and, indeed, 
agauist my better sense; yet, from 
some unanalysed associations, I could 
not divest myself of the supposition. 

"I will soon see," thought I; and, 
wrapping myself in my cloak, for the 
day was bitterly cold, I bent my way to 
Thornton's lodgings. I could not ex- 
plain to myself the deep interest I 
took in whatever was connected with 
(the so-called) Warburton, or whatever 
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promised to discoTer more clearly any 
pviicalani respecting him. His be- 
hayionr in the gambling-house; his 
conrexsation with the woman In' the 
J^ardin desPkmtes ; and the singular 
cirenmatance, that a man of so very 
aristocratic an appearance should be 
connected with Thornton, and only 
aeen in such low scenes, and with such 
low society, would not have been suffi- 
cient so strongly to occupy my mind, 
liad it not been for certain dim recol- 
lections, and undefinable associations, 
that his appearance when present, and 
my thoughts of him when absent, 
perpetnaUy recalled. 

Asy engrossed with meditations of 
this nature, I was passing over the 
Poni Neiif, I perceiyed the man whom 
Warbnrton had so earnestly watched 
in the gambling-house, and whom my 
coiyectures identified with the ** Tyr- 
nU" who had formed the subject of 
conyersationinthe/are^tn deaPlanies, 
ipass slowly before me. There was an 
appearance of great exhaustion in his 
swarthy and strongly-marked coun- 
tenance. He walked carelessly on, 
neither looking to the right nor the 
lefl> with that air of thought and ab- 
straction common to all men in the 
habit of indulging any engrossing and 
exciting passion. 

We were just on the other cade of 
the iSSeine, when I perceived the woman 
of the Jardin dig PlarUea approach. 
TjmH (for that, I afterwards dis- 
coTered, was really his name) started 
as she came near, and asked her in 
a tone of some asperity, where she had 
been) As I was but a few paces 
behind, I had a clear, full view of the 
woman's countenance. She was about 
twenty-eight or thirty years of age. 
Her features were decidedly hand- 
some, though somewhat too sharp and 
aquiline. Her eyes were light and 
rather sunken; and her complexion 
bespoke somewhat of the paleness and 
languor of ill-health. On the whole, 

the expression of her face, though 
No. 45. 



decided, was not unpleasing, and when 
she returned Tyrrell's rather rude 
salutaUon, it was with a snule, which 
made her, for the moment^ absolutely 
beautiful. 

" Where harel been to 1" sheaaid, 
in answer to his interrogatory ; " Why,^ 
I went to look at the New Church, 
which they told me was so miperbe,** 

''Hethinks," replied the man, ''that 
ours are not precisely the circum- 
stances in which such spectacles axe 
amusing." 

''Nay, Tyrrell," sud the woman, 
as, taking his arm, they walked on 
together a few paces before me, " nay, 
we are quite rich now to what we 
have been ; and, if you do play again, 
our two hundred pounds may swell 
into a fortune. Your losses hare 
brought you skill, and you may now 
turn them into actual advantages." 

Tyrrell did not reply exactqr to 
these remarks, but appeared as if 
debating with himself. "Two hun- 
dred pounds— twenty already gone I-— 
in a few months all will have melted 
away. What is it then now but a re- 
spite from starvation 1 — ^but with luck 
it may become a competence." 

" And why not have luckl many a 
fortune has been made with a worse 
beginning," sud the woman. 

"True, Margaret," pursued the 
gambler, "and even without luck, 
our fate can only commence a month 
or two sooner— better a short doom 
than a lingering torture." 

" What «think you of trying some 
new game where yon have more 
experience, or where the chances are 
greater than in that of rouge et noir f** 
asked the woman. " Could you not 
make something out of that tall, 
handsome man, who, Thornton says, 
is so rich ]" 

" Ah, if one could ! " sighed Tyrrell, 
wistfully. " Thornton tells me, that 
he has won thousands from him, and 
that they are mere drops in his in-> 
come. Thornton is a good, ea^y, 
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careleiB fellow, and nuglit let me into 
' a share of the booty ; bat then, in 
irhat gunes eaa I engage hSm t" 

Herel paaflod this wdl-suHed pair, 
and lost ihe remainder of their ocm- 
. T«nation. *' Wen," thought I, « if 
. this precions personage does stanre at 
:]ast> he will most richly deaerre it, 
partly for his designs on the stranger, 
principally for his opinion of Thorn- 
ton. If he were a knave only, one 
miglit pity him; but a knave and 
fool both, are a combination of evil, 
.for whieh there is no intermediate 
purgatory of opinion — nothing short 
of utter damnation." 

I soon arrived at Mr. Thornton's 
. abode. The same old wonuuv poring 
over the same novel of Grebillon, made 
me the same reply as before; and 
accordingly again I ascended the ob- 
scure and rugged stairs, wliich seemed 
to indicate, ^t the road to vice is 
not so eai^ as one generaUy supposes. 
I knocked at the door, and, receiving 
no answeringacknowledgment, opened 
it at once. The first thing I saw was 
the dark, rough coat of Warburton ; 
that person's back was turned to me, 
and he was talking with some energy 
'te Thornton (who lounged idly in a 
.chair, with one ungartered leg tiiirown 
over the.elbow). 

' " Ah, Mr. Pelham," exclaimed the 
Jatter,- starting from his not very 
graceful position, ''it gives me great 
pleasure to see yon — ^Mr. Warburton, 
Mr. Pelham— -Mr. Pelham^ Mr. War- 
burton." » 

My new-made and mysterious ac- 
quaintance drew himself up to his 
f^ll height; and bowed very slightly 
to my own acknowledgment of the 
introduction. A low person would 
have thought him rude. I only sup- 
posed him ignorant of the world. Ko 
man of the world is undviL He 
turned round, after this stiff con- 
descension, and sank down on the 
8o£i, with his back towards me. 
^ « I Yrga mistaken," thought I, ''when j 



I believed him to be above ndi 
associates as Thornton — ^th^ are well 
matched." 

"My dear sir," said Thomttm, "I 
am very sorry I could not see yon to 
break&st — a particalar engagement 
prevented me verbu m mtp, Mr. 
Pelham, you take mei, I suppose — 
black ^es, white skin, and sudi an 
ankle!" and the fellow rubbed his 
great hands and chuckled. 

"WeIl,"[Baid I, "I cannot blame 
you, whatever may be my loss — a 
dark ^e and a straight ankle are 
powerful excuses. What says Mr. 
Warburton to themt" and I tnmecl 
to the object of my interrogatory. 

" Really," he answered drily, (but 
in a voice that struck me as feigned 
and artificial,) and without moving 
from his uncourteous position, " Mr. 
Thornton only can judge of the nice- 
ties of his peculiar tastes, or the 
justice of his general excuses." 

" Mr. Warburton said this in a sar- 
castic bitter tone. Thornton bit his 
lips, more, I should think, at the 
manner than the words, and his small 
grey qres i^Nukled with a malignant 
and stem expression, which suited 
the character of his &cfl| fisr better 
than the careless levity which his 
glances usually denoted. 

"They are no such great friends 
after all," thought I; "and now let 
me change my attack. Pray," I 
asked, "among all your numerous 
acquaintances at Paris, did you ever 
meetwithaMr. Tyrrellt" 

Warburton started from his chair, 
and as instantly re-seated himselt 
Thornton eyed me with one of thotie 
peculiar looks which '.so strongly re- 
minded me of a dog, in delib^ation 
whether to bite or run away. 

"I do know a Mr. O^yrrell!" he 
said, after a short pause. 

" What sort of a person is hel^ I 
asked with an indifferent air — "a 
great gamester, is he noti " • 
"He does slap it down on the 
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colours now and then," replied Thorn- 
ton. ''I hope yon don't know him, 
Mr. Pelhamr 

•'Whyl" said I, evading the ques- 
tion. " His character is not affected 
\}j a propensity so common; unless, 
indeed, yon suppose him to be more 
a gambler than a gamester, yiz.^ more 
acote than unlucky." 

** Hearen lorbid that I should say 
any such thing," replied Thornton ; 
''yon won't catch an <4d lawyer in 
sucli imprudence." 

• ''The greater tiie tmth, the greater 
tke Hbd," said Warburton, wHh a 



" Ko/ VBsamed Thornton, ^ I know 
noihiBg againat Mr. ^^jn^Si^-^noGdng!' 
He may he a Tory good man, and I 
befiere he is; but as a Mend, Mr. 
Feiliam, (and Mr. Thornton grew 
qnfie aSbetionate), I advise yon to 
have as Htfle aa poorible to do wUh 
thai aoH pfpwpU* 

*Tni!y," nid I, ^yon have now 
«nited my enriosity. Kothing, you 
know, fa half so invHing as mystery." 

Thenloa looked as if he had ex- 
peeted a very diflferent reply; and 
WailNirtoit said, in an abrupt tone— 

** Whoever enteia an unknown road 
in a ftg may easSy lose himself." 

f'nra^^" said I; ''but that v^ 
chanoe is more agreeable than a road 



where one knows every tree I Danger 
and novelty are more to my taste 
than safety and sameness. Besides, 
as I rarely gamble myself, I can lose 
little by an acquaintance with those 
who do." 

Another pause ensued — and, find- 
ing I had got all from Mr. Thornton 
and his uncourteous guest that I was 
likely to do, I took my hat and my 
departure. 

"I do not know," thought I, 
"whether I have profited much by 
this visit. Let me consider. In the 
first place, I have not ascertained why 
I was put off by Mr. Thornton-— for 
as to his excuse, it eould only have 
availed one day, and had he been 
anxious for my acquaintance, he 
would have named another. I have, 
however, discovered, first, that he 
does not wish me to form any con- 
nection with Tyrrell ; aeebndly, firom 
Warburton's sarcasm, and his glance of 
reply, that there is but little friend- 
ship between those two, whatever be 
the tn^tmck^/ and, thirdly, that 
Warburton, frcon his dffr$al positions, 
so studiously preserved, either wished 
to be undvil or unnotieed." The 
latter, after all, was the most prebable 
supposition; and, upon the whole, I 
felt more than ever convinced that he 
WBB the person I suspected him to be. 
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CHAPTER XXVt 

Tell how the Cktes my giddy ootine did guide, 
The iaoonstaiit tuns of erery changing hour. 

Pierce CkivetUm, by H. Draytoit 

Je me retire dono«*Adleu, Pails, adiea !— BoiuiAxr, 



Whbn I returned home, I found on 
my table the following letter finom my 
mother :-^ 

''Hr a>BAnHEiniT| 
'^ '' I am rejoiced to hear yon are bo 
well entertained at Parift— that yon 
have been so often to the D- b and 

b; that Coalon Bays yon are hia 

best pupU-^that yonr &TOurite horse 
18 BO much admired— and that yon 
hare only exceeded your allowance 
by £1,000. With some difficulty I 
hare persuaded your uncle to trans- 
;mt yon ^an order for 1,500^> which 
will, I tiust^ make up idl your defi- 
^enciefl^ 

^'You must not, my dear child, be 
BO extravagant for the future, and for 
a yexy good reason, viz., I do not see 
how you can* Tour uncle, I fear, will 
not again be so generous, and your 
father cannot assist you. You will 
therefore see more clearly than ever 
the necessity of marrying an heiress : 
there are only two in England (the 
daughters of gentlemen) worthy of 
you — ^the most deserving of these has 
10,0002. a year, the other has 100,0002. 
The former is old, ugly, and very ill- 
tempered; the latter tolerably pretty, 
and agreeable, and just of age ; but 
you will perceive the impropriety of 
even thix^dng of her till we have 
tried the other. I am going to ask 
both to my Sunday eoir^, where I 
never admit any single men, so that 
there, at least, you will have no rivals. 

" And now, my dear son, before I 



enter into a subject of great Impor* 
tance to you, I wish to recall to your 
mind that pleasure is never an end, 
but a means— viz., that in your horses 
and amusements at PariB— youryisitB 
and your liaisana^^jou have always^ 
I trust, remembered that these were 
only so jEar desirable aS the methoda 
of shining in society, I have now a 
new scene on which you are to enter, 
with veiy different objects in view, 
and where any pleasures you may find 
have nothing the least in common 
with those you at present enjoy. 

" I know that this pre&oe will not 
frighten you, as it might many ^y 
young men. Your education has 
been too carefully attended to, for 
you to imagine that any step can be 
reugh or unpleasant which raiBes you 
in &e world. 

''To come at once to the point. 
One of tiie seats in your uncle's 
borough of Buyemall is eveiy day 
expected to be vacated ; the present 
member, Mr. Toolington, cannot pos- 
sibly live a week, and your uncle is 
vexy desirous that you should fill the 
vacancy which Mr. Toolington's death 
will create. Though I called it Lord 
Glenmorris's borough, yet it is not 
entirely at his disposal, which I think 
very strange, since my &ther, who 
was not half so rich as your uncle, 
could send two members to Parliament 
without the least trouble in the 
world— -but I don't understand these 
matters. Possibly your imcle (poor 
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man) does noi numage them well. 
However^ he says no tibme is to be 
loBt Ton are to retam immediate! j 
to England| and [come down to his 
lionae in ■ B hire. It ib cmpposed 
yon wiU have some eontest, but be 
oerti^ OTentttally to come in. 

'^Yon will also, in this yisit to Lord 
CUenmonis, hare an- excellent oppor* 
tnnity of seeoring his affection ; yon 
know it is some time since he saw 
yoUy'ted the greater part of his pro- 
perty is tinentailed. If yon come into 
the HoQse^ you must devote yourself 
wholly to ity and I have no fear of 
your sncceeding; for I remember, 
when yon were quite a child, how well 
yon spokci * My name is Norval/ and 
* Bowiansy eountrymen, and lovers/ 
&(% I heard Mr. Oamdug speak the 
other day, and I think his voice is 
quite like yours. In shorty I make 
no doubt of seeing you in the ministiy 
in a very few years. 

^You see, my dear son, that it is 
absolutely necessary you should set 
out immediately. Ton will call on 
Lady — — ^ and you will eadeavour 
to make firm Mends of the most 
desifable among your present acquahi- 
tance; so that you may be on the 
same footing you are now, should you 
zetnm to Paris. This a little civility 
will easily do; nobody (as I before 
observed)^ except in England, ever 
losea by politeness;— by the by, that 
last word is one you must never use, 
it ia too CHouceOer-plaee like. 

^ You will also be careful, in return- 
ing to England, to make very little 
nse of French phrases ; no vulgarity 
ia more unpleasing, I could not help 
being exeeedingiy amused by a book 
writton the other day, irhlch professes 
to give an accurate description of good 
sociely. Not knowing what to make 
na say in English, the author has 
made us ta&4&othing but French. I 
have often wondered what common 
people think of us, since in their novels 
they always affeet to pourtray us so 



different from themselves. I am very 
much afraid we are in all things ex* 
actly like them, except in being more 
simple and unaffected. The higher 
the rank, indeed, the less pretence^ 
because there is less to pretend Uh 
This is the chi^ reason why ourmaa^ 
ners are better than low persons: 
ours are more natural, because they 
imitate no one else; theirs are affected, 
because they think to imitate ours ; 
and whatever is evidently borrowed 
becomes vulgar. Original affectation 
is sometimes good <o?i^— imitated 
affectation, always bad. 

" Well, my dear Henry, I must now 
conclude this letter, ahready too long 
to be interesting. I hope to see you 
about ten days after you receive this ; 
and if you can bring me a Cachemire 
shawl, it would give me great pleasure 
to see your taste in its choice, God 
bless yon, my dear son« 

" Your very affectionate, 

** FBAHOEa PUHAIC.'* 

'*P.S. I hope you go to church 
sometimes: I am sorry to see the 
young men of the present day so irre* 
ligious ; it is veiy bad taste I Per* 
haps you could get my old friend^ 

Madame de > to choose thelCache* 

mire ; — ^take care of your health," 

This letter, which I read carefully 
twice over, threw me into a most 
serious meditation. My first feel- 
ing was regret at leaving Paris ; my 
second, was a certain exultation at the 
new prospects so unexpectedly opened 
to me. The great aim of a philoso- 
pher is, to reconcile every disadvantage 
by some counterbalance of good; 
where he cannot create this, he should 
imagine it. I began, therefore, to 
consider less what I should lose than 
what I should gain, by quitting Paris. 
In the first place, I was tolerably tired 
of its amusements: no business is 
half BO fiitiguing as pleasure. I longed 
for a change : behold, a change was 
at hand ! Then, to say truth, I waft 
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lieariily glad of a pretenoe of eaci^piag 
ijrom a nomeroaa cohort of /oOet 
amowny with Madame d'Anyille at 
the head ; and the Teiy ciicnmataiiee 
which men who j^j the Qenaan flute 
and fall in loye would have considered 
the moat vexatioiu^ I regarded as the 
most consolatoxy. 

ICy mind being thus reUeved from 
its primary regret at my departue^ 
t now suffered it to look f<»ward to 
tJie advantages of my return to Eng- 
land. My loTO of excitement ai^ 
Ysrie^ made an election, in which 
I was to have both the importance of 
the contest and the certainty of the 
success a veiy agreeable object of 
anticipation. 

■ I wasalso by this time wearied with 
my attendance upon women, and eager 



to exchange it for the <»;dinaiy Dljeeto 
of ambiti^ to men : and my Tanilgr 
whispered that my snecesa in the gae 
was no unfitvomble oivml of mj 
prof^erify in the other. On my n- 
torn to Eni^d, with. % neir loeBft 
and a i^ew notive fi« eondB^W I^ 
resolTed thai I would oomsMO^a 
diffiBrent character from thai \ had 
hitherto assamed. How&rlkeptthia 
resolution the Taiious erenta heroifUar 
to be shown will testify. ForayBaUl. 
I felt that I was now abont te enter' 
a more crowded scene upon % meift 
dsTated ascent; and myprefioiM 
ezperienee of hwan nature was snf>. 
ficient to coBiTince me thai my safeigr 
required a more oontiBual eiceima- 
speetion, and my success a meitt dig-- 
niiied 



. €HAPTBE XXVn. 
Je noterai eebt madsmek dans »•■ ]ivw.< 



' I A]« not one of those peiBons who 
are many days in deciding what may 
beefieetedinone. " On the third day 
from Uds," said I to Bedos, ""at half- 
pset nine in the morning; I shall leaTe 
Earis for England." 
. '' Oh, my poor wife 1 " said the yalet, 
" she wiU break her heart if I leave 
her." 

''Thenstay,"saidL Bedos shrugged 
bis shoulders. 

'' I prefer being with Monsieur to 
aU things." 

" WluLt^ even to your wile V* The 
Qpurteous rascal placed his hand to 
his heart and bowed. "You shall 
not suffer by your fidelity — you shall 
take your wife with you." 

The coigugal valet's countenance 
fell ''Ko/ he said, ''no; he could 
not take : advantage of Monsieur's 
g^enerosity," 



'' I insist upon iV— not mother 
wond." 

" I beg a thousand paidona of Mon- 
sieur; but— but my wife is very ill, 
and unable to travel." : 

''Then, in that case, so e xeellent a* 
husband cannot think of leaving a skk 
and desiiiate wife." 

" Poverty has no law; if I eDBsalted. 
my hearty and atayed, I should starve, 
e< i{/ati< mre." * 

" /e n'e» vgU pas la mteemU," f. 
replied I, as I got into my carriage^ 
Tiiat repartee, by the way, I cannot 
claim as my own; it is tlie very mr 
answerable answer id a judge to aa 
e]q»Dst>ulating tilief. 

I made tiie round <tf reci]»ocal 
vegretfl^ aocording to the orthodos 
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fbrakakBL TlieBaelieawdePerpigiiftn 
ins thft iMiM^iadamed'AnTiUe I 
vBMrred for anc^bnr day)— 4iiat Tir- 
taom and wiie peraonage irac m the 
boudoir oi reoeptiiMi. I glaaced at 
iSbe fiital door ai I entered* I luvve a 
great aTeraioiiy after any thing has 
ooee happened and fiuriy eabeided, 
to aaake any alluaioa to ita foimer 
eodatence. I never, therefore, talked 
to the Dnehen about oar andait 
Sganmena. I spokei, thia nonimg, 
of the nianiage of one person, the 
death of another, and Uvtly^ the 
departure of my indiTidval Bel£ 
''When do yon gor ahe aaid. 



"In tw» daya : aay departoie wlU 
be softened, if I can execute any 
commiffiiong in England for Madame." 

"None," said she; and then in a 
low tone (that none of the idlers, 
who were always found at her morning 
ieo6e8, should hear), she added, "yon 
win receive a note finom me this 
erening." 

I bowed, changed the conversation, 
aoad withdrew. I dined in my own 
vooma, and iqpent the evening in 
looking over the variooa HBett'doux, 
saeciTed daring my a^foicr ftt Paris. 

" Where shaU I put aU these locks 
Off hairt'' aaked Bedosy opening a 
drawer fhU. 
« " into my 0erap4M>ok." 

" And all these letters V 
> "Into the fin." 

• I was just getting into bed when 
the Dnchesse do Perjognaa's note ar- 
rived — it waa aa fidlows :— 

"MrnnAaFaisHn, 
" For that word, so donbtfal in our 
iangaage, I may at leaat call yon in 
four men, I am unwilling that you 
ahoold leave this eountiy with those 
sentiments you now entertain of me, 
nnalteted, yet I cannot imagine any 
jfarm of words of sufficient magie to 
ehange them. Oh I if you knew how 
aameh I am to be pitaed; if yon eould 



look for one moment into this lonely 
and bli^ted heart; if you oouU. 
traced step by step, the progress I 
have made in folly and dn, you would 
see how much of what you now eon*' 
demn and despise^ I have owed to 
drenmstaaces, nther than to the vice 
of my disposition. I was bora. % 
beauty, eduoatad a beanty, owed 
fiune, rank, power to beanty ; and it. 
is to the advantages I have derived 
from pecson that I owe the ruin of 
my mind. Yon have seen how mudi 
I now derive from art; I loathe my* 
self as I write that sentence ; but no 
matter: from that moment yon 
loathed me too. Ton did not take* 
into.eonsidenitlon that I had been 
living on excitement all my youth, 
and that in my matorer yean I could 
not relinquish it. I had reigned by 
my attractions, and I thought evexy 
art preferable to resigning my empire : 
but, in feeding my vanity, I had not 
been able to stifle the dictates of my, 
heart Love is so natural to a woman^, 
that she is scarcely a woman who 
resiBts it: but in me it has been a 
sentiment, not a paasion. 

** Sentiment, then, and vanity, have 
been my sedneeiB. I said, tiiat I 
owed my errors to eirenmstanees, not* 
to nature. > You will say, that in 
confbaaing love and vanity to be my 
aeducers, I eontradict this assertion— 
you are mistaken. I mean, thai; 
though vanity and sentiment were 
in me, yet the series in which I have ■ 
been phused, and the events which I 
have witnened, gave to those latent 
cunents of action a wrong and a 
dangerous direction. I was formed 
to hm ; for one whom I did love I 
could have made every sacrifice. I 
married a man I hated, and I only 
learnt the depths of my heart when it 
waa too late. 

''Enough of this; you wiU leave, 
this oonntry; we shall never medt 
again--r-never 1 Yon may return to 
J^uris, but I shall then be no mom; . 
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n'import&^l Bhall be imehanged to 
tbe Uut» ^e mmarrai en retne. 

" As a latest pledge of what I liaye 
fait for you, I send you the enclosed 
ehain and ring; as a latest ftyoor, I 
leanest yon to wear them for six 
months, and, above all, for two hours 
in the Tuileries. to-morrow, Tou will 
laugh at this request: it seems idle 
and romantic— perhaps it is so. Lore 
has many exaggerations in sentiment^ 
Irhich reason would despise. What 
wonder, then, that mine, abore that 
<^ all others, should ooneeiye themi 
Tou will not, I know, deny this 
request Farewell! — in this worid 
ve shall nerer meet again. Farewell! 



** A most seni^ble effiuion," said I 
to myself, when I had read this bil* 
let ; '' and yet, after all, it shows moro 
feeling and more chaiaeter than I 
could have supposed she possessed.** 
I took up the chain: it was of 
Maltese workmanship; not 'ray 
handsome, nor, indeed, in any Way 
remarkable, except for a plain hair 
ring which was attached to i1> and 
which I found myself unable to take 
off, without breaking, '^ It is a very 
singular request," thought I, <<but 
then it o(»nes from a Tory aingnlar 
person; and as it rather partakes of 
adyentureand intrigue^ I shall at all 
eyents appear in the Tuileriea to* 
morrow, ciotfied and ringed," 



CHAPTEE XXVIII. 

Tby inciviliiy'Bhall not make me fail to do what becomes me ; and since ihon hast more 
yalour than courtesy, I for thee will hazard that life which thou wouldst take from me^-^ 
Catsandra, - OeffanUjf done into English by Bu Charlcs Comitux.'* 



About the usual hour for the pro- 
menade in the TuUeries, I conyeyed 
myself thither. I set the chain and 
Xing in full dispUqr, rendered still 
more conspicuous by tiie dark-coloured 
4re8s which I always wore. I had not 
been in the gardens ten minutes, before 
I perceiyed a young Frenchman, 
scarcely twenty years of age, look 
with a yery peculiar air at my new 
decorations, He passed and repassed 
xne, much oftener than the alterna- 
tions of the walk warranted ; and at 
last, taking off his hat said in a low 
t<ine, that he wished much for the 
honour of exchanging a few words 
with me in priyate. I saw, at the 
first glance, that he was a gentleman, 
and acconUngly withdrew with him 
among the trees, in the more retired 
part of the garden. 

(' Permit me,** said he, ** to inquire 
how that ring and cludn came into 
your possession I" 



** Monsieur,'' I repUed, "you will 
understand me, when I say, that the 
honour of another person Is impli* 
cated in my concMlment of ^at 
secret." 

''Sir," said the Frenchman, oolout^^ 
ing yiolently, "I haye seen them. 
before — in a word, th^ belong to 
me!" 

I smiled — ^my young hero fired at 
this. **(hUf Manaieiuar^ said he, 
speaking yery loud, and yery quick> 
" they belong to me, and I in^t upoa 
your immediately restoring them, or 
yindicating your cUum to them by 
arms." 

** You leaye me but one answer. 
Monsieur," said I; *^l will find a 
friend to wait upon you immediately. 
Allow me to inquire your address 1 " 
The Frenchman, who was greatly 
agitated, produced a card, ^We bowed 
and separated. 

I was glancing oyer the addrea» 
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I Wd in my hand, which 
O. de VatOran, Rue de Bowrbon, 
J^tim^ro — -«^ when my ears were 
minted with-^t 

•< Now do yon know me ?— tt«« dionldst be 



I did hoi require the &cnlty of 
sight to recognise Lord Yincent. 
''My dear feUow^" said I, ''I am 
rqjoiced to see yon ! ** and theieopon I 
poored into his ear the particnlurs of 
my morning lidventnre. Lord Yin- 
cent listened to me with mneh appa- 
rent interest, uid spoke yery nnaffect- 
ediy of his Readiness to senre me, and 
his regret at the occanon. 

"Poohl " said I, "a dnel in France 
is not like one in England ; the for- 
mer is a matter of course ; a trifle of 
common occurrence; one makes an 
engagement to fights in the same 
brea^ as an engagement to dine ; hat 
the latter is a thing of state and 
solemnity— -long fiuses — early rising — 
and wUl-making. But do get this 
business orer as soon as you can, 
that we may dine at the Rocher 
aAerwards." 

" Well, my dear Pelham," said Yin- 
cent, ''I cannot refuse you my ser- 
Tiote; Imd as X suppose Monsieur 
deVcuOran will choose swords, I yen- 
tnre to itngur every thing from your 
skill in that species of weapon. It is 
the first time I hare ever interfered 
in affidrs of this nature, but I hope to 
get well through the present, 

' NobOis oraatur lauro ioollega teeundo* 

as Juvenal says t au revoir/* and away 
went Lord Yincent^ half forgetting 
all his late anxiety for my life in his 
paternal pleasure for the delivery of 
his quotation. 

Yincent is the only punster I ever 
knew with a good heart. No action, 
to that race in general, is so serious an 
occupation as the play upon words ; 
and the remorseless habit of murder- 
ing a phrase, renders them perfectly 



obdurate to the simple death of a 
friend. I walked through every 
variety the straight paths of the ^hil- 
eries could afford, and waa beginning 
to get exceedingly tired, when Lord 
Yincent returned. He looked very 
grave, and I saw at once that he was 
come to particularise the dreum* 
stances of the last extreme. ^' The 
Boia de Boulogne— pidoU*^in [one 
hour^ were the three leading featorea 
of his detaO* 

<<PiBtolsr8udI;<'wel], beitso« 
I would rather have had swords, for 
the young man's sake «i much aa my 
own : but thirteen paces and a steady 
aim will settle the business a^ soon* 
We wUl try a bottle of the Cham« 
bertin to-day, Yincent" The punster 
smiled fiuntiiy, and for once in his life 
made no reply. We walked gravely 
and soberly to my lodgings for the 
pistols, and then proceeded to the 
engagement as silenUy as philosophers 
should do. 

The Frenchman and his second 
were on the ground first. I saw that 
the former was pale and agitated, not» 
I think, from fear, but passion* When 
we took our ground, Yincent came to 
me, and said, in a low ton^ .*' For 
Heaven's sake, suffer me to accommo* 
date this, if possible ! " 

''It is not in out power,** said I» 
receiving the pistol. I looked steadUy 
at de Yautran, and took my aim. His 
pistol, owing, I suppose, to the trem* 
bling of his hand, went off amoment 
sooner than he had antidpated— the 
ball grazed my hat My aim was 
more successful— I struck him in the 
shoulder— the exact place I had 
intended. He staggered a few paces, 
but did not fiOl. 

We hastwed towards' him — his 
cheek assumed a still more livid huo 
as I approached! he muttered some 
half-formed curses between his teeth, 
and turned from me to his second. - 

"You wiU inquire whether Mon« 
sieur de Yautran is satisfied/' said 
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I to Yineelit^ and retiied to a diori 
distance. 

. "His aeoond," widyineeiit^ (altera 
brief conference with that permm,) 
''r^et to my question, that ICon- 
sienr de YautnA'a wovnd has left 
him, for the ]»ieseBt^ no alternative." 
Upon this answer I took Yincent's 
ann, and we rotoxned forthwith to 
my caniage. 

. *' I e^mgratnlate yon most sincerely 
on the event of this duel," said Yin- 
cent. ^Honsieinr de M— — (de Yan- 
tran's seeond) inf<»med me^ when I 
waited on him, thai yonr antagonist 
was one of the most celebrated pistol 
shots in Fteis, and that a lady with 



whom he had been long in lote, made' 
the death iji the chain-beaxerthepxioe 
of her fiiTonn^ Derilish lucky lor 
you, my good fellow, that hia hand. 
trembled so ; but I did not know ffou 
were so good a ahot." 

''Why," I answered, ''I am not 
what is Tolgarly tenaed 'a cn»k 
shot'— I cannot sjfiit a bnlkt <m »- 
penknife ; but I am save of a taiget' 
somewhat smaller than a man: ud 
my hand is as certain in the field aa it 
is in the practice-yard." 

''LemtUimeiUdenM/oreeikacmff- 
mettte," * replied Yincent ^'ShaU I 
tell the coachman to drive to tha- 
Bocherr 
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Here 'a a kind host, that makes the Invltatioii, 
To your own ooet, to hia/ort bontu eottatiofu 

Wvchbalt's Oent, Dancing MatUr* 



poKvcs Uen Jvser foe Jen'aimi pas gnmde peine k me o on sole r d*i 
Sttis d^4 consoU tante de foiSi— £«ttref d« Bofuuii. 



. As I was walking home with Yin- 
cent* firom the i^tie Mont^yr^fU/eUf I 
^Str, On entering the i2ic6 SL Honors, 
two figures befbre.us; the tall and 
noble stature of the one I could not 
for a moment mistake. They stopped 
ait the dow of an hotel, which opened 
in that noiseless manner so peculiar 
to the Oonciergerie of France. I was 
at the door the moment they dis- 
appeared, but not before I had caught 
a, glance ai the dark locks and 
pale countenance of Warburton, — 
my eye fell upon the number of the 
hotel 

" Surely," said I, ''I have been in 
ii^ house before." 

'* Likely enough," growled Yincent, 
who was gloriously drunk. " It is a 
hoase of two-fold utUify-— yon may 



play with cards, or eo<{oet witli 
women, which you please." 

At these words I remembered the- 
hotel and its inmates immediately. It 
belonged to an old nobleman, who, 
though on the brink of tho graven 
was still grasping at the good things^ 
on . the margin. He lived with ^- 
pretty and clever woman, who bore 
the name and honours it hIa wife. 
They kept up two saUma, one pour fe' 
petit temper t and the oAher powr le 
petit jeu. You saw much icoarii and 
more love-making, and lost your heart- 
and your money with equal fodlity. 
In a word, the marquis and his joiie 
petite femme were a wise and pros- 



* The eenvietien ef mtirfareet ougmenti 
i ihenu 
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peroBS donpkir who made the besi of 
Uieir lirea^ and lired decently >nd 
hcmoozftUy npon other people. 

"AUoM, Pdham," cried Tlneent, 
as I ma still standing at the door in 
delibenitioa; ** hov mneh longer will 
ytm keq> me to congeal in this 'eager 
and nipping air ' — ' Qnamdin patlea- 
tiam nostmn abnt^re, Oatilina.' " 
.''Let ns enter," said L ''I have 
the ran of the hoose^ snd ve maj 

find " 

"'Some young vices— some fidr 
iniquities,"' interrapted Yinoent^ with 
a hiccup— * 

" ' Leade on,good f ellowe,* quoth Robin Hood, 
' Lead on, I do bid thee.' " 

And with these words, the door 
opened in obedience to my rap, and 
we mounted to the marquis's Uskd- 
ment au premiere, 

' The loom' was pretty fall— the soi- 
duanie maiquise was flitting from 
table to table— betting at each, and 
eo<^etti]% wiUi ail ; and the marquis 
hunself, with a moist eye and a 
fthalrii^ haady was affecting the Don 
Jnan with the various Elviras and 
Annaa . with which his salon was 
crowded. Yineeat iras trying to 
ff^low me through the crowd, but 
his ooi^ised vision and. um^eady 
^ting led him from one entai^^ 
moftt to another, till Jie was quite 
unable to proceed. A tail, eoipnle&t 
Frenchman, six foot by fiv€», was 
leaning, (a great and wd^ity objeo- 
tum,)ivuA b^FB him, utterly occiq>ied 
in tlM vicissitudes of an icarU table, 
and aneonsdouB of Y inoent's repeated 
effinrts, fimt on one aide, and then on 
the other, to pass him. 

, At last, the perfdezed wit, getting 
mere iiascibk as he grew more 
bewildered, suddenly seized the vast 
inenmbrance by the arm, and said to 
him, in a afaarp, querulous Uma, 
"Pray, Monideur, why are you like 
the lote tree in Mahomet's Seventh 
h^venj" 



"8irr cued the astondished French- 
man. 

" Becausci," (continued Yincen^ an* 
swering his own eniigma)— " because^ 
bey<md yoM (here i$ no panrngl ** 

The Frenchman (one of tihat race 
who always fbigire any thing for a^ 
ban mo^ smUed, bowed, and drew 
himself adde. Yincent steered by, 
and joining me, hiccuped out^ "For- 
tiaque adversisopponitepeetozarebus.'' 

Meanwhile I had looked round the 
room for the objects of my pursuit : 
to my great surprise I could not 
perceive them; they maybe in the 
other room, thought I, and to the 
other room I went; the supper was 
laid out, and an old~5onn€ was quietlj 
helping herself to some sweetmeat. 
All otiier human beings (if, indeed,' 
an old woman can be called a human 
being !) were, however, invisible, and 
I remained perfectly bewildered as to 
•the nonrappearanoe <^ Warburton and' 
his o(»npanion.. I entered the gaming 
room once more — I looked round in 
eveiy comer — I examined every fiice 
— but in vain; and with a feeling of 
disappointment very diq>roporti<med 
to my loss, I took Yinoenf^ asm, and 
we withdrew. 

The next morning I spent with 
Madame d'Anville. A Fienchwoman 
easily consoles herself for the loss of 
a lover— she converts him into a 
friend,; and thinks herself (nor is she 
much deceived) benefited by the 
exchai^. We talked of enr grief in 
maxims^ and bade each other adien 
in antitheses. Ah! it is a pleasant 
thing to drink with Alddonis Qb. 
Marmontel VTale) ^ the rose-coloored 
phial — ^to sport with the &ncy, not: 
to brood oyer the passion of youth. 
There is a time when the heart, from* 
very tenderness, runs over, and ^ 
much do our virtues as well as vices 
flow from oiir passions) there is, 
perhaps, rather hope than anxiety 
for the future in that excess. Then, 
if Pleasure eirs, i|^ errs through heed- 
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leamefiBy not desSgn * and Love» wan- 
dering over flowers, ''proffers honey^ 
but bears not a sthig." Ah 1 happy 
lime ! in the lines of one who can so 
well translate feeling into words—* 

« 

**[FAte hu Boi tolrcned thee Hope has not 

Tbe bloMoms expand it but opens to iade; 
Kothiog ig known of thoee wearing fearsl 
"^ich will shadow the light of 0ur after 
years.**— -2^ Impnwisairiee. 



Pardon this digres^n— not mucb^ 
it most be conferaed, in my ordinaiy 
strain — but let m^ dear te94i&r, very 
seriously advise thee not to judge of 
me yet. When thou hast got to the 
end of my book, if thou dost eondenuL 
it or its hero— why "I Will let thee 
alone " (as honest Dogberry advises) 
" till thou art sober j and^ if thou mak^ 
me not> then, the better answeit, thou, 
art not thd man I took thed for*" 



CHAPTER XXX. 

It must be confessed, that attcty eomes mightily eaqr to one's mouth i& th0 pieoeaoe of 
n7alty.*X««er# ^/Btsphsn Montagus. 

Tis he.— >How eame he thenee— what doth he here ?-^IiAra« 



I BAD reeelyed Ibr that evening 
(my last at Paris) an invitation from 

the Duchesse de B . I knew that 

the party was to be small, and that 
very few besides the loysd fiunily 
would compose it. I had owed the 
honour of this invitation to my 
intimacy with the d , the great 

friends of the duchesse, and I pro- 
mised myself some pleasure in the 
engag^ement. 

There were but eight or nine 
persons 'present when I entered the 
royal chamber. The most distin- 
guished of these I recognised imme- 
diately as the*— -~. He came forward 
with much grace as I approached, 
and expressed his pleasure at seeing 
me. 

''You were presented, I think, 

about a month ago," added the , 

with a smile of singular &scination ; 
*'I remember it well.** 

I bowed low to this compliment. 
" ^'Do you propose staying long at 
Paris ? *' continued the — . 

"I protracted," I replied, ''my 
departure solely for the honour this 
evening aflbrds me» In so doings 



please your *—— , I have ^owed the 
wise maxim of keeping the greatest 
pleasure to the last" 

The royal chevalier Ibowed to my 
answer with a smile still sweeter than 
before, and began a conversation with 
me which lasted for several nunutes. 
I was much struck with the ■ ■ ' ^ b 
air and bearing. Th^ possess great 
dignity, without any affectation of its 
assumption. He speaks peculiarly 
good English, and the compliment cf 
addressing me in that language wad 
therefore as judicious as delicate. His 
observations owed little to his rank; 
they would have struck you as appro* 
priate, and the air which accompanied 
them pleased you as graoefhl, even in 
a simple individual. Judge, th^, if 
they charmed me in the — -. The 
upper part of his countenance is pro* 
minent and handsome, and his eyes 
have much softness of expression* 
His figure is slight and particularly 
well knit; perhaps he is altogether 
more adapted to strike in private 
than with public effect. Upon the 
whole, he is one of those veiy few 
persons of great rank whom you 
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tronU bAT« )utd pride in knoving as 
an equal, and haye pleasuie in ao* 
Imowled^^ng «i a vipeiior.* 

Ab {he 1 pansed^ and tnmed 
frith gtetii conrteflj to the Bac de 
II I , I bowed my way to theDuchesBe 
de B ' V That personage, whose 
liyelBiieM and piquancy of manner 
always make one wish for one's own 
aake that her rank was less exalted, 
was speaking with great rolubility to 
a tall, stupid-looking man, one of the 
ministers, and smiled most gradonsly 
upon me as I drew near« She spoke 
to me of onr national amusements. 
*^ Ton are not^" said she, ''so fond of 
dancing as we tare.** 4 

^'We have not the same exalted 
Axample to be at once our motive and 
our model," said I, in allusion to the 
Duchesse's well-known attachment to 
that accomplishment The Duehesae 
d' Ai ■ jGame up as I said this, and 
the conversation flowed on evenly 
enough till the 4>-«— 's whist party was 
formed. His partner was Madame de 
la B ", the heroine of La Vendue. 
Bhe iras a tall and very stout woman, 
aingnlariy lively and entertaining, and 
appeared to possess both the moral 
and the physical Energy to accomplish 
feats stiU more noble than those she 
praformed* 

I soon saw that it would not do for 
me to stay very long. I had already 
made a fiivourable impression, and, 
in such cases, it is my constant rule 
immediately to retire. Stay, if it be 
whole hours, until you have pleased, 
but leave the moment c^ier your sue- 
A great genius should not 



* The dceteh of these mifortonate mem- 
l>ers of fta exiled and illufetrfoiu family may 
sot he the lees intereeting from the leversee 
which, sinoe the first publication of this 
work, plaoed the Orleans family) on the 
Bonrhon throne. As for the erring Charles X., 
he was neither a great monarch nor a wise 
man, hnt he was, In abr, grace, and manner, 
the most thorongh-hred gentleman I ever 
met.— ^. P. 



linger too long either in tb^ tdhn oip 
the world. He must quit eadi with 
6eUU, In obedience to this rule, I 
no sooner found that my court had 
been effectually made than I rose io 
withdraw* 

*' You will return soon to Paris^" 
said the Duchesse de B ■ » 

^'I cannot resist it^** I replied. 
"Mon corps reviendra pour chirnhfT 
monooBwr,** 

** We shall not forget you," said the 
Duchesse, 

^'Tour Boyal Highness has wm 
given me my only inducement not to 
return," I answered, as I bowed put of 
the room. 

It ynA much too early to go homo ; 
at that time I was too ^onng and rest- 
less to sleep till long after midnight ; 
and while I was deliberating in what 
manner to pass the houis^ I puddenly 
recollected the hotel in the Bue St* 
Honor6, to which Vincent and I ha4 
paid so unceremonious a visit the 
night before. Impressed with the 
hope that I might be more successful 
in meeting Warburton than I had 
then been, I ordered the coachman 
to drive to the abode of the old 
Harquis 4, 

The wlon was as crowded as usniJ« 
I lost a few Ifapoleons at €carU in 
order to pay my enMe, and then 
commenced a desultory flirtation with 
one of t^e &ir decoys. In this occn« 
pation my eye and my mind frequently 
wandered. I could not divest mysebf 
of the hope of once more seeing 
Warburton before my departure from 
Paris, and every reflection which con* 
finned my suspicions of his identity 
redoubled my interest in his con- 
nection with Tyrrell and the vulgar 
d6haikch6 of the Bue St. Dominique* 
I was making some Unguid reply to 
my Cynthia of the minute, when my 
ear was suddenly greeted by an English 
voice. I looked round, and saw 
Thornton in close conversation with 
a man whose back was turned to me. 
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' bnt irhiom I rightly ooi\{eetiii«d to be 
TyrrfSL 

^Oh t he V be here soony" said the 
former, "and well bleed him regularly 
- to-night. It is Teiy singular that you 
who play so much better should not 
ia,ye floored him yesterday erening.'* 
l^j^rreU repUed in a tone so low as 
•to be inaudiUe, and a minute after- 
' irardB the door opened, and Warburton 
entered. He came up instantly to 
-Thwnion and his companion; and 
after a few words of ordinaiy saluta- 
'tion/l¥arburten said, in one of those 
modulated bnt artificial tones so pe- 
culiar to himselfy/'I am sure, I^xiell, 
that jou must be eager • for your 
•lerenge. To lose to sndi a m^e tyro 
as myself is quite enough to doable 
-the pain of defeat, and the desire of 
retaliation.'' 

I did net hearTyrrell's reply, bnt the 
•trio presentlymored towards the door, 
which till titen I had not noticed, 
and which was probably the- entrance 
to our hostess's boudoir. The soi- 
dieanie marquise opened it herself, 
for which kind office Thornton gave 
her a leer and a wink, characteristic 
of hfe claims to gallan^. When the 
door was again closed* upon them, I 
•went u^ to the marquise, and after a 
few compliments, asked whether the 
room MeiisieBrB les Anglais hadentered 
was equally open to all guests) 

''Why," said she, with .a slight 
hesitation, ^ those gentlemen play for 
lugher stakes than we usually do here, 
and one of them is apt to get irritated 
by the advice and expostulations of 
"the lookers-on ; and so after th^ had 
played a short time in the ecdon last 
night, If onsieur Thornton, a very old 
'friend of mine, (here the lady looked 
down,) asked me permission to oc- 
cupy the inner room ; and as I knew 
him so well, I could have no scruple 
in obliging him." 

^ Then, I suppose," sud I, " that as 
a stranger, I have not permission to 
intrude upon them ? " 



''SbaU I inquirer aBsverod the 
marquise. 

''No!" said I, ^^ it is not wwth 
while;'' and aeooidingly I re-seated 
myself and appeared onoe more oc- 
cupied in saying det beUeB duMeo to 
my kind-hearted neighbour. I ooold 
not, however, with i^ll my dissfannlj^ 
tion, sustain a oonveisation&Qm vUdi 
my present feelings were so estnuiged, 
for more than afewminutes ; and I was 
never more glad than whoi my com- 
panion, diiqf^Based with ny inatten- 
tion, rose, and left me to my cfwn 
reflections. 

What could Warburton ^ he were 
the person I suspeeted) gain hj the 
disguise he had aasunedf He was 
too rich to profit by anyonnns he 
could win firom TyrreU, and too nmeh 
mnoved from Thornton's statlan. in 
life, to derive any pleasure er benefit 
firom his acquaintance with that per- 
son. His dark tiireats of vengeance 
in the Jardin deo Pkmtee, and his 
reference to the two hundred pouids 
T^jrrell possessed, gave me, indeed, 
some clue as to his real objeet; bat 
theur— why this disguiw ! Had he 
known ^^yrrell before, in his proper 
semldance, and had anything passed 
between them, which rendered tills 
concealment now expedient l—tibtis, 
indeed, seemed probable enough; but, 
was l^omton entrusted witii the 
secret t — ^and, if revenge was the ob- 
jecty was that low man a partaker in 
its execution T'-'Or was he not, more 
probably, playing the tndtw to both 1 
As for Tyrrell himself his own designs 
upon Warburton were, sufficient to 
prevent pity for any fall into the pit 
he had digged for others. 

Meanwhile, time passed on, the 
hour grew late, and the greater part 
of the guests were gone ; still I eouUL 
not tear myself away; I looked finom 
time to time at the door, with an 
indescribable feeling of anxiety. I 
longed, yet dreaded, for it to opoi ; I 
felt as if my own &te were in some 
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degree implicated in wliat iras then 
agitating within, and I could not 
resolre to depart, until I had formed 
some conduBions on the result. 

At length the door opened; Tyrrell 
came fotth — his countenance was 
perfectly hueless, his cheek was sunk 
and hollov, the excitement of two 
hours had been sufficient to render it 
so. I observed that his teeth were 
.flet^ aaid his hand elenched, aa they 
are when we idly seek, by the strained 
and extreme tension of the nenres^ to 
sostain the feyei; and the agony of 
the mind. Warfourton and Thornton 
followed him; the latter with his 
naoal air of reckless indifference — 
hiB quick rolling eye glanced from 
the mafquis to mjiself, and though 
his colour changed slightly, his nod of 
recc^gnitioii was made with its wonted 
impadenee and ease ; but Warburton 
passed on, like Tyrrell, without no- 
ticing or heeding anything around. 
He fixed his large bright eye upon 
the figvre which preceded him, with- 
out Once altering its direction, and 
the extreme beauty of his features, 
which, not all the dishevelled lengUi 
of his ha&r and irhiskers eould dis- 
j^nise, waa lighted up with a joyous 
but savage expression, which made 
me turn away, almost with a sensation 
of liear. 

Just as ^I^rnell was leaving the 
room, Warbnrtqn put his hand upon 
his shoulder—'' Stay,"* said he, " 1 am 
going your way, and will accompany 
yon." He turned round to Thornton 
(who was aliead J talking with the 
marquis) as he said this, and waved 
his hand,, as if to prevent his follow- 
ing; the next moment, l^yrrell and 
himsdf had left the room. 

I eould not now remain longer. I 
felt a feverish restlessness, which im- 
pelled me ouT^ards. I quitted the 
mUm, and was on the staircase before 
the gamesters had descended. War- 
barton wiB, indeed, but a few steps 



before me ; the stairs were but very 
dimly lighted by one expiring lamp ; 
he did not turn round to see me, and 
was probably too much engrossed to 
hear me. 

" Ton may yet have a &vourable 
reverse," said he t>o Tyrrell. 

*' Impossible ! * replied the latter, 
in a tone ^f such deep anguish, that 
it thrilled me to the very heart '' I am 
an ntter heggit-^1 hate nothing in 
theworld-^I have no ezpectotionbiit 
to starve I" 

While he was saying this, I per- 
ceived by the £unt and uncertain 
light, that Warburton's hand was 
raised to his own countenance. 

^'Have you no hope— no spot 
wherein to look for comfort — ^Is beg- 
gary your absolute and only poesibte 
resource from &mine)" he replied, in 
a low and suppressed tone. 

At that moment we were just 
descending into the eoiirt^rMrd. War- 
burton was but one step behiud 
TjmSi: the latter made no answer; 
but as he passed firom the dark stair- 
case into' the dear moonlight of the 
eour^ I caught a glimpae of the big 
tears which rolled heavily and silently 
down Ids cheeks. Warburton laid 
his hand upon himu 

''Turn," he cried, suddenly, ''your 
cnp'is not yet iuU---4odc up<ni me— 
and TttMimibeT J " 

I pressed forward— the light shone 
full upon the countenance of the 
speaker — ^the dark hair was gone--- 
my suspicions were true — ^I discovered 
at one glance the Img^t locks and 
lofty brow of Beginald QlanviUe. 
Slowly Tyrrell gsaed, as if he were 
endeavouring to r^pel some terrible 
remembrance, which gathered, with 
every instant^ more foatfully upon 
him ; until, as the stem countenance 
of GUmville grew darker and darker 
in its mingled scorn and defiance, he 
uttered one low cry, and sank senseless 
upon the earth. 
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Welly he Is gone, and witii him go these fhoughtSi^-SHAKSPiABS. 

What ho ! for Bngiland t^iMf. 



" I HATi ftlways had, an iiuraperable 
honor of being placed in what the 
Tulgar call a predioamenL In a 
predicament I was most certainly 
placed at the present moment. A 
man'at my feet in a fit— the cause of 
it haying very wisely disappeared, 
derolying upon me the charge of 
watching, recovering, and conducting 
home the afflicted person-— made a 
concatenation of dis^preeable circum- 
stances, as much nnsuited to the 
temper of Henry Pelham, as his evil 
fortune could possibly have contrived. 

Alter a short pause of deliberation, 
I knocked up the porter, procured 
8om$ cold water, and bathed Tyrrell's 
temples for several moments before 
he recovered. He opened his eyes 
slowly, and looked carefully round 
with a fearfiil and suspicious glance : 
" Gone — gone— (he muttered)—- ay — 
what did he here at such a moment ? 
•—vengeance — for what? / could 
not tell it would have killed her — let 
him thank his own folly. I do not 
fear ; I defy his malice." And with 
these words Tyrrell sprung to his feet. 

^'Can I assist you to your homeV' 
said I; ''you are still unwell— pray 
suffer me to have that pleasure.** 

I spoke with some degree of warmth 
and sincerity; the unfortunate man 
stared wildly at me for a moment, 
before he replied. "Who," said he, 
at last, ''who speaks to me— Hie lost 
—the guilty— « the ruined, in the 
accents of interest and kindness V* 

I placed his arm in mine, and drew 
him out of the yard into the open 
street. He looked at me with an 



eager and wistful survey, and theii^ 
by degrees, appearing to recover his 
fbll consciousness of tiie present^ and 
recollection of the past, he pressed 
my hand warmly, and after a short 
silence, during which we moved on 
slowly towards the Tuileries, he said, 
—>'f Pardon me, sir, if I have not 
sufficiently thanked you for yonr 
kindness and attention. I am now 
quite restored; the close room in 
which I have been sitting for so many 
hours, and the feverish excitement of 
play, acting upon a frame much de- 
bilitated by ill health, occasioned 
my momentary indisposition. I am 
now, I repeat, quite recovered, and 
will no longer trespass upon yonr 
good nature." 

"BeaUy," said I, <'you had better 
not discard my services yet. Dosuff<» 
me to accompany you home ? " 

"Home!" muttered Tyrrell, with 
a deep sigh; "no — ^no!" and then, 
as if recollecting himself, he said, " I 
thank you, sir, but — but-—" 

I saw his embarrassment, and inter- 
rupted him. 

"Well, if I cannot assist you any 
further, I will take your dismissal. I 
trust we shall meet again under 
auspices better calculated for im- 
proving acquaintance." 

Tyrrell bowed, once more pressed 
my hand, and we parted. I hurried 
on up the long street towards my 
hotel. 

When 1 had got several paces 
beyond l^rrell, I turned back to look 
at him. He was standing in the 
same place in which I had left him. 
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I saw by the moonlight that his &ce 
aad hands were raised towardsHeaven. 
It was but for a moment : his attitude 
changed while I was yet looking^ and 
he slowly and calmly continued his 
iraj in the same direction as myself. 
When I reached my chambers^ I 
hastened immediately to bed, but not 
to sleep: the extraordinary scene I 
had witnessed ; the dark and ferocious 
expression of Glanville's countenance, 
BO, gtrongly impressed with every 
withering and deadly passion;, the 
fearful and unaccountable lemem- 
hranoe that had seemed to gather 
over the liidd and yarying £ice of the 
gamester; the mystery of GhuiTille's 
disguise ; the intensity of a revenge 
80 terribly expressed, together with 
the restless and burning anxiety I 
felt — not £rom idle curiosity, but, 
from my early and intimate friendship 
for Glanville, to fetthom its cause— all 
crowded upon my mind with a feverish 
confusion, that effectually banished 
repose. 

It was with that singular sensation 
of pleasure which none but those who 
have passed frequent nights in restless 
and painful agitation, can recognise, 
that I saw the bright sun penetrate 
through my shutters, and hourd Bedos 
moye.acro6B my room. 

''What hour will Konsieur hare 
the post-horses V said that praise- 
worthy valet. 

''At eleren," answered I, springing 
out of bed with joy at the change of 
scene which the very mention of my 
journey brought before my mind. , 

I was turning listlessly, as I sate at | 



breakfiist, over the pages of Galig- 
nani's Messenger, when the following 
paragraph caught my attention : — 

" It is rumoured among the circles 
of the Faubourg that a duel was 

fought on , between a young 

Englishman and Monsieur D-; ; 

the cause of it is said to be the 
pretensions of both to the beautiful 

Duchesse de P , who, if report be 

true, cares for neither of the gallants, 
but lavishes her &vours upon a certain 
attcuM to the English embassy." 

"Such," thought I, "are the mate- 
rials for all human histories. Eveiy 
one who reads, will .eagerly swallow 
this account as true: if an author 
were writing the memoirs of the court, 
he would compile his fiicts and scandal 
from this very collection of records ; 
and yet, though so near the truth, 
how totally &lse it is ! Thank Heaven, 
however, that, at least, I am not sus- 
pected of the degrsbdation d the 
duchess's love : — ^to fight for her may 
make me seem a fool — ^to be loved by 
her would eonstitute me a villain." 

"The horses, sir!'* said Bedos; 
and " The bill, sir V* sai4 the garpm, 
Alas! that those and ihiu should be 
so coupled together; and that we 
can never take our departure without 
such awful witnesses of our sojourn. 
Well— to be brief— the bill for once 
VXL8 dischatged— the horses snorted — 
the carriage-door was opened — I 
entered — Bedos mounted behind — 
crack went the whips— off went the 
steeds, and so terminated my adven- 
tures at dear Paris. 
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ikere » iwaething tn4y ^lightfid in 
the <9uck MRtaMKif fevr, «y, «r «v«a 
two pp0t4iiiBBfiB i IxL FnBoe, wfaeve 
oneV stoedf sre mane (tf the swiftest, 
tbe {deaamies of tEMrelHog are not 
<|rate M {pnesi as in EngiaiMl; stUi, 
homv^er, i» a xnaa who is tired of one 
sceoe — ^KoUmg ior aaothep— Jb love 
with eraJiCTnflii<» and yet net wearied 
of Hs poxKUit — the tnmpike-rmd is 
more giaftefiil than the -easiest chair 
ever va^eaJ^ and the little prison 
we entitle s carnage^ mero dieeifol 
than the .stale ToeaKs of Bevonshiie 
House. 

We iseadied Calau in safety, and in 
good tijoffie, the next day. 

" Will IConsleiir dine in his rooms, 
or at the table €PhdtB r 

''In his roenu^ of eoarBe," said 
BedoSy indignantly 4lecidmg the ques- 
tion. A Frendi ^ralet's digni^ is 
always imFolved in his master's. 

"Yon. a» too good^^edos/' said I, 
"I shall dine At the iaJMe ^hdte^ 
whom ha^e you there in genend T 

''BeaUy,** sud the garfon, ''we 
have sndii a MmM succession of guest^. 
thait we seldem see the same &ees 
two days running. We ha^e as many 
changes as an English administra- 
tion." 

" You are fecetious," said L 

"No," returned the garfon, who 
was a philosopher as well as a wit; 
"no, my digestive organs are very 
weak, and par consSguence, I am 
naturally melancholy — Ah, ma foi, 
tr^ triste ! " and with these words the 
sentimental plate-changer placed his 
hand — ^I can scarcely say, whether on 
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How kng/ said I, "^ doflB it ^wani 
tft dionnrl" Hy qnealaiai lostond 
the iMttYmi to faiBiflelC 

"Two faonEB» IUnBi0ir,t«w hnanv^ 
and twifliiBg his «e7i«ette with nn. jbt 
ef czeeeiting importance, «ff went wkj 
melaneholy aoqoaintanoe to eaiBp& 
Bont neweastoAen, and complain of 
hisdigertion. 

After I had ananged ay *BQeU»^ 
yawned three tiaMs, and ihronk tva 
bottles of soda-watei; I sb^^led into 
thetown. As I was saastering along 
leisarely enoagh, I heizd zay same 
pronounced behind me. I tamed, 
and saw Bkt Willou^by Towashend, 
an eld baronet of an aatedilnrian tig^ 
— a fossil witness of the wonders of 
17mghind, before the dduge of Frenck 
maanen swept away anoent cnstoiB^ 
and created, ont of the wrecks of wint 
had been, a new order of thia^ and 
a new race of mankind, 

"Ah! my dear Mr. Pdham, how 
are you 1 and the worthy Lady Frances, 
your mother, and your ezodlent &ther, 
all wdl^— I'm delighted to hear it. 
^isselton," continued Sir WiHoughby, 
turning to a middle-aged man, whose 
aim he held, ^ you rememb^ Pelhasn 
— true Whig — great friend of Sheri- 
dan's? — let me introduce his son to 
you. Mr. Busselton, Mr. Pelham; 
Mr. Pelham, Mr. Eusselton." 

At the name of the person thus 
introduced to me, a thousand recol- 
lections crowded upon my mind ; the 
contemporary and rival of Napoleon 
— the autocrat of the great world 
of fiishion and cravats — the mighty 
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liciCTt IwmUfd sod 4(Mi alMMhod' 
vfciwe vod tke IdM^gidaait no&faffe 4f 
Svope bad «iiiailed--^«h« bad lateo- 
dnoed, hj s mgli ^TaMpte, jtavA 
into aflofceloibBy «&d bad M tiie pam- 
pered appetite cf bis booMnfi mi 
cbamp^ga c wb oBB cMt and wbooe 
fisead iMve est mUiaa eq«al ftace— 
and vboae naaae iras eoBBeeied iviib 
erory- trina^pb tbat tbe ▼aiid'a great 
Tirtoe «f a.Tidaeitj emdd «6hiev«— tbe 
lUuirioiiB, tbe mmOTtai Bmaeitoa, 
fltoodbeiDremei I leoogused in bim 
ft coBgemai, tboogb a alienor ^irit, 
aad I bowed witb apfsfondity of yeae- 
isfck», wkb wbieb ad 4}tbff buaoaa 
beuig baa ever jaapired me. 

Hr. RuflRlton aeeaaed pleased idtb 
my evident rei^ect^ and retuimed my 
aaifdalioA vitb a mock dignity wbleb 
encbamted me. He ofifmd me bis 
disengaged «na; I took it witii tran- 
sport^ and we all three proceeded np 
•lie street. 

-'So," said ffir Wfllooghl^— -"so, 
SnssdtoB, yon like yoor qvart^s 
bere; plaa,ty of sport among tbe Eng- 
bsb, I sbaald tbink: you bave not 
foigot the art of qnisiang; eb, old 
fellow r 

" Even if I had," said Mr, Eusselton, 
speaking very slowly, "the sight of 
Sir Willoughby Townshend would be 
quite sufficient to refresh my memory. 
Tes," continued the yenexable wreck, 
after a short pause — '' yes, I like my 
reaidenoe preUy well ; I enjoy a calm 
oonadeaee, and a clean shirt : what 
more can man desire ? I have made 
ae q naintaace with a tune parrot, and 
I baTe taugbt it to say, whenever an 
Engijsb fool with a stiff neck and a 
loose swagger passes bim — ^True 
Briton — true BritoEu' I take care of 
my beal&, and lefleot iqK>n old age. 
I have read Gil Bb», and Ibe Whole 
Duty of Man; aad^ in dlart^ what 
with inatructing my parrot, and im- 
provmg myseif, I tbiak i pass my 
time as eredit^](y and deooreusly as 



Ibe Bidiop of Wiaebester, or my Lend 
of A bimself. Se yvu ba^e jvst 
eeme itofm Paris, f pKsame, Mr. 
Fdbam?" 

^lieftitTestcrday!* 

^Fafl of tbose bernd Bngilsh, I 
SBppeae; tbmsUng their broad bats 
and narrow minds into every i^op nt 
tbe Palaw R&pai — ^winking Ibeir dmil 
eyes aA iSb» damsels of tbe counter, 
and maavfiMstunng tbdr notions fk 
Freneb into a biggie fer «ot». <Hi! 
tbe moBSten ! — they biii^ ena l^eos 
attackwbenever Itinnkof them: tbe 
other day one of them accosted me, 
and tdked me into a nervonps fevvr 
abont patriotism and roast pigs: 
hiekUy I was near my own boose^ 
and reached it before the thing be- 
came &tal ; but only think, bad I 
wandered tea &r when be met me ! 
at my time of life, tbe ehodk. would 
have heeiD. too great; I should cer- 
tainly have perished in a fit. I bep^ 
at least, they would have put the cause 
of my -death in my epitaph — * Died, of 
an !&iglisbman, JobnBussdtoB, Esq., 
aged,*&e. Pah! Tou are not engaged, 
Mr. Pe^bam; dine with me to-day; 
WiUonghby and bis umbrella are 
coming." 

" VoUmUers" said I, " though I was 
going to make observations on men 
and manners at the tdbk d^Mte of 
my hotel.*' 

'' I am most truly grieved," replied 
Mr. Buaselton, "at depriving you of 
BO much amnseme&t. With me you 
will only find some tolerable Lafitte, 
and an anomalous dish my cumm^ 
calls a mutton ebop. It will be curious 
to see what varia^on in the monotony 
of mutton she will adopt to-day. Tbe 
first time I ordered ' a chop,' I thought 
I bad amply expiaioed every neoes- 
sary particular ; a certain portion of 
flesh, and a gridiron : at seven o'dock, 
up came a dHdeUe panU I Fwu^ de 
nUevx, I swallowed the composition, 
drowned as itwas ina most p^nicious 
sauce. I bad one boui^s sle^, and 
o2 
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the nightmare, in consequence.. The 
next day, I imagined no mistake cotdd 
be made:, sauce was strictly, prohi- 
bited ; all extra ingredients laid under 
a most special veto, and a natural 
gravy gently recommended : the cover 
was. removed, and lo! a. breast of 
mutton, all bone and gristle, like the 
dying gladiator ! This time my heart 
was too full for wrath ; I sat down and 
w:ept ! To-day will be the third time 
I shall make the experiment, if French 
cooks will consent to let one starve 
upon nature. For my part, I have no 
stomach left now for art : I wore out 
my digestion in youth, swallowing 
Jack St. Leger's suppers, and Sheri- 
dan's promises to pay. Pray, Mr. 
Pelham, did you try Staub when you 
were at Paris r 

''Tes; and thought him one degree 
better than Stultz, whom, indeed, I 
have long condemned, as fit only for 
minors at Oxford, and majors in the 
infentry." 

" True," said Busselton, with a very 
funt smile at a pun, somewhat in his 
own way, and levelled at a tradesman, 
of whom he was, perhaps, a little jea- 
lous — ''True; Stultz aims at making 



gentlemen, not eoais;^ there is a de- 
gree of aristocratic pretension in his 
sUtches, which is vulgar toanappalling 
degree. You can tell a Stultz coat any 
where, which is quite enough to damn 
it : the moment a man 's known by an 
invariable cut, and that, not original, 
it ought to be all over with him. Crive 
me the man who makes the tailor, 
not the tailor who makes the man." 

"Right, by Jove!" cried Sir Wil- 
loughby, who was as badly dressed as 

one of Sir E 's dinners. " Bight ; . 

just my opinion. I have always told 
my Schneiders to make my clothes 
neither in the fikshion nor out of it ; 
to copy no other man*s coat, and to 
cut their cloth according to my natural 
body, not according to an isosceles 
triangle. Look at this coat, for in- 
stance," and Sir Willoughby Town- 
shend made a dead halt, that we 
might admire his garment the more 
accurately. 

"Coat!" said Busselton, with an 
appearance of the most naive surprise, 
and taking hold of the collar, sus- 
piciously, by the finger and thumb ; 
" coat. Sir Willoughby I do you call 
ihie iMrig a coai ?" 



CHAPTEB XXXIir. . 
J'ai tOD^urs cm qne le bon n'^toit que le Uau mis en aotion.^Rou88BAu. ' 



Shortlt after Busselton's answer to 
Sir Willoughb/s eulogistic observa- 
tions on his own attire, I left those 
two worthies till I was to join them at 
dinner : it wanted three hours yet to 
that time, and I repaired to my quar- 
ters to bathe and write letters. I 
scribbled one to Madame D'Anville, 
fall of antitheses and maxims, sure to 
charm her; another to my mother, to 
prepare her for my arrival; and a 
third to Lord Vincent, giving him 
certain commissions at Paris, which 
I had forgotten personally to execute. 



My pen is not that of a ready 
writer ; and what with yawning, 
stretching, and putting pen to paper, 
it was time to bathe and dress before 
my letters were completed. I set ofiT 
to Busselton's abode in high spirits, 
and fully resolved to make the most of 
a character so original. 

It was a very small room in which 
I found him ; he was stretched in an 
easy chair before the fire-place, gazing 
complacently at his feet, and appa- 
rently occupied in anything but lis- 
tening to Sir Willoughby Townshend, 
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who was talking with great rehe- 
mence aboat politics and the corn- 
laws. Notwithstanding the heat of 
the weather, there was a small fire on 
the hearth, which, aided by the 
earnestness of his efforts to convince 
his host, pnt poor Sir Willoughby into 
a most intense perspiration. Russel- 
ton, however, seemed enviably^cool, 
and hung over the burning wood like 
a encumber on a hotbed. Sir Wil- 
loughby came to a full stop by the 
window, and (gasping for breath) 
attempted to throw it open. 

" What are you doing 1 for Heaven's 
sake, what are you doing?" cried Rus- 
selton, starting up ; ** do you mean to 
kill me r* 

"Kill you!'* said Sir Willoughby, 
4iuite aghast. 

" Tes ; kill me ! is it not quite cold 
enough already in this d — d seafaring 
place, without making my only re- 
treat, humble as it is, a theatre for 
thorough draughts % Have I not had 
the rheumatism in my left shoulder, 
and the ague in my little finger, these 
last six months) and must you now 
terminate my miserable existence at 
one blow, by opening that abominable 
^lattice? Do you think, because your 
great frame, fresh from the Yorkshire 
wolds, and compacted of such mate- 
rials, that one would think, in eating 
your beeves, you had digested their 
hide, into skin — do you think, because 
yoor limbs might be cut up into 
planks^ for a seventy-eight, and war- 
ranted waterproof without pitch, be- 
cause of the density of their pores---do 
yon think, because you are as imper- 
¥ious as an araphorostic shoe, that I, 
John Russelton, am equally impene- 
trable, and that you are to let easterly 
winds play about my room like chil- 
dren, begetting rheums and asthmas 
and all manner of catarrhs 1 I do beg. 
Sir Willoughby Townshend, that you 
will suffer me to die a more natural 
and civilised death;" and so saying, 
Bnsselton sank down into his chair. 



apparently in the last stage of ex- 
haustion. 

Sir Willoughby, who remembered 
the humourist in all his departed 
glory, and still venerated him as a 
temple where the deity yet breathed^ 
though the altar was overthrown^ 
made to this extraordinary remon- 
strance no other reply than a lOng 
whifff and a '' Well, Russelton, daiome 
but you're a queer fellow." 

Russelton now turned to me, and 
invited me, with a tone of the most 
lady-like languor, to sit down near the 
fire. As I am naturally of a chilly 
disposition, and fond, too, of beating 
people in their own line, I drew a 
chair close to the hearth, declared the 
weather was very cold, and requested 
permission to ring the bell for some 
more wood. Russelton stared for a 
moment, and then, with a politeness 
he had not deigned to exert befixre^ 
approached his chair to mine, and 
began a conversation, which, in spite 
of his bad witticisms, and peculiarity 
of manner, I found singularly enter- 
taining. 

Dinner was announced, and wtt 
adjourned to another room: — poor 
Sir Willoughby, with his waistcoat 
unbuttoned, and breathing like a pug 
in a phthisis — ^groaned bitterly, when 
he discovered that this apartment 
was smaller and hotter than the one 
before. Russelton immediately helped 
him to some scalding soup — and 
said, as he told the servant to hand 
Sir Willoughby the cayenne, '*,you 
will find this, my dear Townshend, 
a very sensible potage for this sevei^ 
season." d. 

Dinner went off tamely enough, 
with the exception of our fat friend's" 
agony, which Russelton enjoyed most 
luxuriously. The threatened mutton- 
chops did not make their appearance, 
and the dinner, though rather to6 
small, was exc^ently cooked, and 
better arranged. With the dessert, 
the poor baronet rose, and pleading 
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sMldfln iMBi{MiiHio% tottered evt of 
the door. 

WImb k» WW gone, Bimeltoii threw 
isBHRlf haekinhis diair, ttldhM^^hed 
tor eevcnl nihntte with a low ckodk- 
Hag wamd, tOlihe tens ran down his 



After a &w jesti at Sir Wilhmghbj^ 
«Br ofliivcnatkm tuned upon other 
hidividaalB. I loon saw that Bttsael- 
ton was a soared and disappointed 
muL ; his remarka on people were all 
Mreanina hie mind was overflowed 
with a mfliitton of iU-naiore — ^he l»t 
as well as growled. No man of the 
worid ever, I am conTbiced, beeoMea 
n zeal philoeopher in retirement. 
People iriu> haTe been employed for 
fmn vpott trifles hare net the great- 
Bess of mind which eovld ah>ne make 
them indiff^Brent to what they hare 
coveted all their fiyei^ as moat enTiable 
VH mtponant* 

^ Hare yon read — — •Is meuMnni ¥* 
said Mr. Buseelten. «I^o} Wd^ I 
Imagined eveiy one had at least di|^ed 
into thflBL. I have <tffcen had serioas 
thoughts of dignifying my own retire- 
menty by the Uterary employment of 
detailing my adf«ntures in the world. 
1 think I eould throw a new light 
npon things and perseBS, whieh my 
oontemporaries wiH shrink back like 
owls at peyceiTing." 

'' Yoor m^," said I, ''must indeed 
ftmush matter of equal instmctiim 
and amusement** 

** Ay," answered BusseHon : '^amuse- 
■wnt to the fools, but iustmetion to 
the knaves* I am, indeed, a lamont- 
aible cocample of the im of ambition. 
I brought starch into all the neck- 
doths in Bngiand, and I end bj^ying 
nj own at a three-ineh looking-glass 
at Calais^ Tou are a yooQg man, Mr. 
Bdliam, about to commence life, |Mro- 
bably with the same -views as (though 
greater adrantages than) myself; pep> 
haps, in indnlging* my egotism, I shall 
not weary without recompensing you. 

"I came into the worid with an 



inesdinate loTe of glory, and a greaift 
admiration of the original ; these prcF 
penalties might have made me n 
Shakspeare — they iBA more, thej 
made me a Bnss^ton f When I was 
six years ^d, I cut my jacket inte n 
coat, and tamed my aimt's best pettih 
coat into a waisteoai I dSsdaiiied at 
e^^ the language ^ the rulgar, and 
when my flither asked me to fetch Ida 
slippers, I repHed, that my soul 
swelled beyond the limits of a lackey's;. 
At nine, I was sdf inoculated witk 
propriety ei ideas. I refeeted jdM 
with the air of ffli Miyesty, and 
formed a violent affection fer maras- 
chino; though starving at sehool, I 
never took twice of pudding, and paid 
stxpence a week out of my shilling to 
have my shoes blacked. As I grew 
npy my notions expanded. I gave 
myself without restraint^ to the am- 
Ution that burnt within me — I eat 
my old friends, who were rather 
envious than emulous of my genius, 
and I employed three tradesmen te 
make my gloves — one fer the hand, a 
sec<md fer the fingers, and a third fer 
tlie thumb r These two qualities made 
me courted and admired by a new 
race— fer the great secrets of b^i^ 
courted are to shun others, and seem 
delisted with yourself. The hitter 
is obvious enough ; who the deuce 
t^ouldht pleased with you, if you are 
not pleased with yourselfl 

" Befere I left college I-M in love. 
Other fellows, at my age, in such 
a preffieament, would have wliined — 
shaved only twice a we^, and written 
verses; I did none of the three — ^the 
h»t indeed I tried, but, to my infinite 
surprise, I found my genius was not 
universal. I began with 

• Swwt B^mplu fer wliom. I wake mf 
muBe.' 

^ For this, aft» eonsideralife ham- 
mering, I could only think of the 
rbyme ' tkoe^* — so I began again,— 

•Thy pnise demandB mudk softer httM." 
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And theieMow elikSmy^nt ionmnM 
like myaelf in ' booto/— Otihor eSirts 
voe eqaaii^ BOAOMfM — 'Meom' 
aaggcated to mgrin^giMAwn ■» rlipfsft 
bat 'pcxfuaet'— ^deBpsir' m^t m- 
xdndedi me of agr ' kur/ — and ' hope' 
mw net, at tke end of tke aeceiid 
¥€n^ hj the kAanBOBiaqs airtitbeiiB 
id 'Mt^: TiadB^^ thtfefere, that 
mj/otfte mA net in the PittieB Knc^ I 
xedoahled mj ettffntian t* aj drae; 
I eomkd «nd eraniaUed with all th& 
attentkMi the yei^ im^intieA of my 
rhjsfceft sefflMd to adTiae;^-4& Bhevty I 
thenghi the beat pledge I eanld give 
ai^y- DoIezDea oi mj paBsioa for her 
person, would he to show hor nhat 
affisetiiuiaite vnnfttifliL I eoaUL paj to 

'^Hj Bisiieaa eoald net wilhhfM 
her adHuratien, hat she 
% her love. She een&aaed 
lb. SBsadiui ms the best dreaaed 
san ait the UweiBilTV and had the 
whitest hands; and two days alter 
this avowal, she ran away with a great 
rosy-cheeked extract from Leicester- 
shire. 

" I did not blame her : I pitied her 
too mneh — ^but I made a vow never to 
be in love again. In q^te €i all 
advantages I k^ my eath, and 
avenged myself on the species for the 
iasnlt of the indrridnal. 

" Before leonmkenced a part which 
was to eontmne through lifo, I consi- 
dered deeply on the himionrs of the 
spectators. I saw that the character 
ef the morefiMshionable of the EngOih 
via aerrile to rank, and yieMing to 
preteanon — they achnke yon for yonr 
aeqaaiBtance, and cringe to yon for 
joor eoncdL The first thing, there- 
fsue, was to know great people — the 
fleeood to centred them. I dressed 
wnaO, and had good horses — tiiat was 
anffident to make me sought by the 
young ofmy own sex. I talked scandal, 
and was never abashed — ^that was 
more than e&oagh to make me ad* 
mired among the matrons of the 



ether, it ia single men, and married 
woBaen> to whoor are given the St. 
Feter^a heya ef SecKty. I was aooa 
admitted iate its kBarai — I was more 
— I waa oae of its aaiatsL I became 
imitaied aa weil aa hiitiated. I waa 
tiM rage—the HaiL Whjyl^waa I 
I rfehei^vaa I 



I dev«rer,.thaii my kind 1 
Koy m>;— {and here ftauelbon groond 
lua teeth with a atroag and wrathful 
eigpreaaloa ef aeent);— -«d had I been 
9i\ — had I bees a very coneentratloa 
aad monopoly of all human perfec- 
tkaus^ they would not have valued me 
at hfldf the prke they du2 set on me. 
Itwaa--I witU tell yen the simple 
seeret, Mr. Pdham— It was hecaaae 1 
tFompled on them, that, like emahed 
herbfl^ tbqr sent upagrateM incense in 



**(yk\ itwasbafaatainyhitterand 
kaithing temper, to see those wIbo 
would ha^e sparsed mt from them, if 
they dared, writhe beneath my lash, as 
I withheld or inflicted it at will. I 
was the magician who held the great 
spirits that longed to tear me to 
pmoes, by one simple spell which a 
superior hardihood had won me — 
and, by Heaven^ 1 did not spare to 
exert it. 

"Well, well, this is but an idle 
recollection now; all human power, 
says the proverb of every language, is 
but of short duration. Alexander did 
not conquer kingdoms for ever ; and 
Bosselton's good fortune deserted him 
at last. Napoleon died in exile, and 
so shall I ; but we have both had our 
day, and mine was the brightest of the 
two, for it had no clumge till the 
evening. I am more happy -than 
people would think for — Je Tie suis 
pas wuvent oHmoncorps est — I live in 
a world of recollections, I trample 
again upon coronets and ermine, the 
glories of the small great 1 I give 
once more laws which no libertine 
is so hardy as not to feel exalted in 
adopting ; I hold my court, and issUe 
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my fiats ; I am like the madman, and 
out of the very straws of my cell, I 
make my subjects and my realm ; and 
when I wake from these bright visions, 
and see myself an old, deserted man, 
forgotten, and decaying inch by inch 
in a foreign village, I can at least 
sommon sufficient of my ancient rega- 
lity of spirit not to sink beneath the 
reverse. If I am inclined to be melan- 
choly, why, I extinguish my fire, and 
imagine I have demolished a duchess. 
I steal up to my solitary chamber, to 
renew again, in my sleep, the phan- 
toms of my youth; to carouse with 
princes ; to l^islate for nobles ; and to 
wake in the morning (here Buseelton's 
countenance and manner suddenly 
changed to an afiectation of metho- 
distical gravity), and thank Heaven 
that I have still a coat to my stomach, 
as well aa to my back, and that I am 
safely delivered of such villanous 
company ; 'to forswear sack and live 



cleanly,' during the rest of my sublu- 
nary existence."' 

After this long detail of Mr. Bussel- 
ton's, the conversation was but dull 
and broken* I could not avoid in- 
dulging a reverie upon what I had 
heard, and my host was evidently 
still revolving the recollections his 
narration had conjured up; we sat 
opposite each other for several mi- 
nutes, as abstracted and distracted as 
if we had been a couple two months 
married ; till at last I rose, and ten- 
dered my adieus. Susselton received 
them with his usual coldness, but 
more than his usual civility, for he 
followed me to the door. 

Just as they were about to shut it^ 
he called me back. ''Mr. Pelham," 
said he, ** Mr. Pelham, when you come 
back this way, do look in upon me> 
and — and as you will be going a good 
deal into society, justfmd out whoA 
people say of my mawner qf life ! " * 



CHAPTER XXXIV. '' 

An old worshipful gentleman, that had a great estate. 
And kept a brave old house at a hospitable rate.~OM S/Ong, 



I THiiTK I may, without much loss 
to the reader, pass in silence over 
my voyage, the next day, to Dover. 
(Horrible reminiscence !) I may also 
spare him an exact detail of aU the 
urns and impositions between that 
sea-port and London ; nor will it be 
absolutely necessary to the plot of 
this history, to linger over every mile- 
stone between the metropolis and 
Glenmorris Castle, where my uncle 
and my mother were impatiently 
awaiting the arrival of the candidate 
to be. 

It was a fine bright evening when 
my carriage entered the park. I had 
not seen the place for years ; and I 
felt my heart swell with something 



like family pride, as I gazed on the 
magnificent extent of hill and plain 
that opened upon me, as I passed the 
ancient and ivy-covered lodge. Large 
groups of trees, scattered on either 
side, seemed, in their own antiquity, 
the witness of that of the fiimily 
which had given them existence. 
The sun set on the waters which lay 



^ It will be perceived by those readers who 
are kind or patient enough to reach the con- 
clusion of this work, that Rnsselton is sped- 
fied as one of my few dramatis persons of 
which only the first outline is taken finom 
real life, and from a very noted personage ; 
aU the rest— all, indeed, which forms and 
marks the character thus briefly delineated, 
is drawn solely from imagination* 
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gathered in a lake at the foot of the 
Ml, breaking the waves into nnnum- 
l)ered sapphires, and tinging the 
dark firs ^t overspxead the margin, 
-with a licli and golden light, that 
put me excessively in mind of the 
Dnke of ^'s livery I 

When I descended at the gate, the 
serrants, who stood arranged in an 
order so long that it almost startled 
me^ received me with a visible glad- 
ness and animation, which showed 
m^ at one glance, the old fashioned 
tastes of their master. Who, in these 
days, ever inspires his servants with 
a single sentiment of regard or 
interest for himself or his whole race ? 
That tribe one never, indeed, con- 
siders as possessing a life separate 
from their services to ns : beyond 
that purpose of existence, we know 
not even if they exist. As Provi- 
dence made the stars for the benefit 
of earth, so it made servants for the 
use of gentlemen; and, as neither 
stars nor servants appear except when 
we want them, so I suppose they are 
in a sort of suspense firom heing, 
except at those important and happy 
moments. 

To return — for if I have any fault, 
it is too great a love for abstruse 
speculation and reflection — I was 
formally ushered through a great hall, 
hung round with huge antlers and 
rusty armour, through a lesser one, 
supported .by large stone columns, 
and without any other adornment 
than the arms of the family ; then 
through an anti-room, covered with 
tapestry, representing the gallantries 
of King Solomon to the Queen of 
Sheba; and lastly, into the apart- 
ment honoured by the august pre- 
sence of Lord Glenmorris. That 
personage was dividing the sofa with 
three spaniels and a setter; he rose 
hastily when I was announced, and 
then cheeking the firstimpulse which 
hurried him, perhaps, into an un- 
seemly warmth of salutation, held out 



his hand with a stately air of kindly 
protection, and while he pressed mine, 
surveyed me from head to foot, to 
see how far my appearance justified 
his condescension. 

Having, at last, satisfied himself, he 
proceeded to inquire after the state 
of my appetite. He smiled benignantly 
when I <^nfessed that I was exces- 
sively well prepared to testify its 
capacities (the first idea of all kind- 
hearted, old-&shioned people, is to 
stuff you), and^ silently motioning to 
the grey-headed servant who stood 
in attendance, till, receiving the 
expected sign, he withdrew. Lord 
Glenmorris informed me that dinner 
was over for every one but myself, 
that for me it would be prepared in 
an instant, that Mr. Toolington had 
expired, four days since, that my 
mother was, at that moment, canvass- 
ing for me, and that my own eleo- 
tioneering qualities were to open 
their exhibition with the following 
day. 

After this '^'communication there 
was a short pause. '* What a beau- 
tiful place this is ! " said I, with great 
enthusiasm. Lord Glenmorris was 
pleased with the compliment, simple 
as it was. 

" Yes," said he, ''it is, and I have 
made it still more so than you have 
yet been able to perceive." 

''You have been planting, pro* 
bably, on the other side of the parkl" 

"No,** said my uncle, smiling; 
"Nature had done every thing for 
this spot when I came to it, but one ; 
and the addition of that one orna- 
ment is the only real triumph which 
art ever can achieve." 

"What is iti" asked I; "oh, I 
know — ^water." 

" You are mistaken,* answered Lord 
Glenmorris ; " it is the ornament of 
— ha^[>py faces" 

I looked up to myimde's counte- 
nance in sudden surprise. I cannot 
explain how I was struck with the 
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ezpraaioii whiek ii wore : bo edalj 
Vriii^t Md •pen! — it wm as if ike 
Terj daylighi had aoMed iheie. 

«TQm doft't ndentawl tUs »* 
present, Henry," avd 1m^ after a 
moment's sSknee ; "bul yma will find 
il» of aQ ralaa for the impco?«BMitt 
<^ pKqper^> the eaeiMi W kani. 
Enflogh of thia now;. We&a you not 
i& despair at lewrigair Finish 

*' I Bhonld hare been, some mflntha 
ago; bat when I reoeiTad my mother's 
aammoBBy I ibvnd ihe tempiakioBa ef 
the eontiaent y^ry tigkt ia eompariaon 
with those hdd oat to me htanJ* 

^ Whaty hare joa already anircd 
at that great epoch, whoi laaity 
easts off Hb Jint Bkm, and ambitioB 
aaoMeda to pleaaare) Why— b«t 



thank HeaTMt that yea hare ksi i^ 
moral — yoar dinner ia wuMmmmiL* 

Most d«foot^ did I thank HeaTvn, 
and most earnestly did ' I 
myself t» da konenv lo m7 
kosi»tality. 

I had just finishcdmy r e p a s^ when 
my mother entered. Skt wa% as yoa 
H^gkt w^ expect firosa her matermd 
aifcetiony quite oEverpoweicd with jey; 
Jbrtt^ at finding^ my hair grenm so 
mndt darker, and, $ ee o mdl^ at nky 
looking so welL We qient tibe whole 
eveDing in discuflsing the great kaai- 
ness fiar whodii I had been snmmoaedL 
Lord GAenmorris promised me aaeney, 
and my mother adviee; and I, in my 
tan, enchanted thcm^ by 
te make the best nae of both* 



CHAPTER XXXV. * 

Cor. Tour good voice, sii^^wbat laj jou ! 

Snd Cit. You shall taive i^ worthy sir.— CorMiftfittf. 



Tna boroqgh of BayemaU had long 
been in nndfiflpated possesshm ef the 
Lords ef GAenmorris, till a rich 
banker^ ef the name of Laften, had 
bought a large estate in the imme- 
diate nei^boiiritood of Glenmorris 
Castle. This erent, whidi was the 
precursor of a mighty roTolntiea in 
the bovGi^ ef BiqremaU, took place 
in the fint year of my ancle's accea- 
jdon to hift property. A few months 
afterwards^ a yacancy in the borongh 
.ooeunng, my ancle procured the 
nomination of one of his own p<^tieai 
party. - To the great astomslunent of 
Lord Glenmorris, and the great grati- 
fication of the bwghers of Boyemall, 
Mr. Lufton ofered himself in opposi- 
tioQ to the G^enmonia candidate. In 
this age ef enlightenment, inmmition 
has no respect for the most sacred 
tastitntions of aatiqniily. The bur- 
Idlers, lor the fnify time since thmr 
creation as a bo^>. were cast fint 



into donbty and seeendfy inio rebel- 
bwn. The Lofton faction, hmreaeo 
referens, were triumphant, and the 
rifal candidate was retained. From 
that hour the Borouf^ of BnyemaiO. 
was open to all the wwld. 

Hy wat^, who was a good easy 
man, and had some strange notloBs 
of free representation, and liberty of 
election, professed to care Tsiy fittle 
for this event. He contented him- 
self, henceforward, with exerting his 
interest lor one of the members, and 
left the other seat entirely at the 
disposal of the line of Lofton, whi<^, 
firom the time of the first cempetiticm, 
ocmtinaed peaceably to mon^oHae it. 

During the hwt two years^ ray 
ande's candidate, the late Mr. Too- 
Ungton, had been gradaalty dying of 
a dn^My, and the Lultens had been 
so pm-tkidari^ attentive to the heneat 
bnrghers, that it was shrewdly m»' 
pected a bold posh was to be made 
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the otiheer nst Doing ike iMt 
mth tkcie dovMB irarc Ringed into 
oertamty. Mr. AugvHtes Leopold 
Xjoftcaiy ddest isii to Ttenjumm Lnf- 
toB» Esq., Ind poblidy dednod kin 
mtantiom oi startiiig si the deeoMo of 
Mr. TMlBgton; agiUBSi tlii» pezBoa- 
a0e tekwMzBEjBctf Mned and smyed. 
Sudi te, m Iwi^ tiM kiotair of tke 
bwB^ftb, mp to the tisae m vMch I 
ma to take ftptofloiiMBt Aaie is lis 
intovoalaaiid eveBto^ 

Oft titt aeeond day after m j aniTal 
«i the caaUe, tito fi^towiBg adrertiae- 
appeared at B«yeiBatt 9^ 



" To Oc JwiQMKiM Jffectorr ^^ 

•la presenting mjBelf to yonr no- 
tice^ I adTance a daim not altogether 
new and im^nded. Mj fiimily hare 
for centnziee been residing amongst 
yon, and exercising that interest 
nrhich redproeal confidence, and good 
offices^ may fiiirly create. Shotdd it 
be my good fortune to be chosen your 
represeniatiye, yon may rely upon my 
utmost endeayonrs to deserve that 
liononr. One irord npon the prind- 
ples I espouse : they are those which 
haye fiMcmd their adyocates among 
the insest and the best: they are 
those which, hostile alike to the en- 
croachments of the crown, and the 
licentiousness of the people, would 
support the real interests of both. 
TTpon these grounds, gentlemen, I 
haye the honour to solidt your yotes; 
and it is with the sincerest respect for 
your andent and honourable body, 
that I subscribe myself your yery 
obe^ent seryantj 

" Gle&morxis Gastlef** &c. &e. 



Such was tiie first publie 
tion of my intentions; it was drawn 
up by Mr. Kiarpon, our lawyer, and 
ccNuidcred by our friends as a master- 
piece : fyt, as 117 mother sagely ob- 



leryed^ H £d net eoaimit me is. a 
single iastanee — eqiouaed bo piiBd- 
pie, and yetp refcooed priBd|deBwUdi 
aU parties would allow were the beat. 

At ike firsl bouse where I called, 
the proprietor was a dergymsA ef 
good fiunily, who had manied a lady 
from Bakcr-'stveet : of eeurse the 
BwTQsenc^ > CSomhennefe St. QokitiE 
and his wile yahied themsdyes upon 
being "penieelJ* I arriyed at an «b- 
hieky moment; on entering the haU, 
a dirty footboy was esrrying a yeBow- 
ware dish of potatoes into the ba^ 
room. Another Qanymede (asorief 
fiootboy-major), who opened the door, 
and who was sttQ "MiUing kimadfinio 
kia €0«a, which he had stipped en at 
my tintinnabulary summons, nshered 
me with a mouth full of bread and 
cheese into this said back room. I 
gave up emryihiBg as lost^ wkm. 
I entered, and saw the lady hdping 
h» youngest child to aome inel&ble 
trash, which I haye smee heard Is 
called ''blaekberry pudding." Another 
<^ the tribe was bawKng out» with a 
lottd, h«ngx7 tone — ^*A tatoe, pal" 
The fiither himself was earring for the 
little groupy with a napkin stufiM into 
the top btttton-hde of his waistcoat, 
and the mother, with a long bib> |dea- 
tifiiUy bespattered with congealing 
grayy, and the neetarian liqucnr of the 
''blaekbcRy puddiog," was sitting, 
with a sort of presiding complaeeney, 
on a high stool, like Juno on Olympus, 
enjoying rather than stiffing tiie coga- 
fnsed hubbub of the little domestic 
ddties^ who ate, elattared, spattered, 
and squabbled around her. 

Amidst all this din and confosieB, 
the candidate for the borough of 
Buyematl was ushered into the house- 
hold priyaey of the genteel Mr. and 
Mrs. St. Quintin. Up started the 
lady at the sound of my name. The 
Bey. Combwmere St. Quintin seemed 
frozen into stone. The plate between 
the youngest ehitd and the blackberry- 
pudding stood as Btin as the sun in 
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AjaloB. The morsel between the 
month of the elder boy and his fork 
had a respite from mastication. The 
Seven Sleepers conld not have been 
spell-bonnd more suddenly and com- 
pletely. 

"Ah^" cried I^ advancing eagerly, 
■with an air of serious and yet abrupt 
gladness ; " how lucky that I should 
£nd you all at luncheon. I was up 
and had finished breakfast so early 
this morning that I am half famished. 
Only think how fortunate. Hardy, 
(turning round to one of the mem- 
bers of my committee, who accom- 
panied me) ; I was just saying what 
would I not give to find Mr. St. 
Quintin at luncheon. Will you allow 
me, lAsAan^ to make one ^of your 
party]" 

MrSb Si Quintin coloured and fal- 
tered, and muttered out something 
which I was fully resolved not to hear. 
I took a chair, looked round the 
table, not too attentively, and said — 
" Cold veal ; ah ! ah ! nothing I like 
60 much. May I trouble you, Mr. St 
Quintin T — Hollo, my little man, let's 
see if you can't give me a potato. 
There's a brave fellow. How old are 
you, my young hero ] — ^to look at your 
mother, I should say two, to look at 
yoM, six.'* 

"He is four next May," said his 
mother, colouring, and this time not 
painfully. 

"Indeed]" said I, surveying him 
earnestly ; and then, in a graver tone, 
I turned to the Bev. Combermere 
with — " I think you have a branch of 
your family still settled in France. I 
met a St. Quintin (the Due de Poic- 
tiers) abroad." 

" Yes," said Mr. Combetaiere, "yes, 
the name is still in Normandy, but I 
was not aware of the title." 

'* No I " said I, with surprise ; " and 
yet (with another look at the boy), it 
is astonishing how long family like- 
nesses last. I was a great fEivourite 
with all the Due's childreiL Do you 



know, I must tronUe yon for some 
more veal, it is so very good, and I am 
so very hungry." 

*' How long have you been abroadr 
said Mrs. St. Quintin, who had slipped 
o£f her bib, and smoothed her Ting- 
lets; for which purposes I had been 
most adroitly looking in an 'opposite 
direction the last three minutes. 

"About seven or eight months. 
The &ct is, that the continent only 
does for us T<Tigliflh people to see 
— not to inhabit; and yet, there are 
some advantages there, Mr. St. Quin- 
tin ! — -among others, that of the due 
respect ancient birth is held in. 
Here, you know, ' money makes the 
man,' as the vulgar proverb has 
it]" 

" Yes," said Mr. St. Quintin, with a 
sigh, " it is really dreadM to see those 
upstarts rising around us, and throw- 
ing every thing that is respectable 
and ancient into the back ground. 
Dangerous times these, Mr. Pelham 
—dangerous times; nothing but in- 
novation upon the most sacred insti- 
tutions. I am sure, Mr. Pelham, that 
your principles must be decidedly 
against these new-fiuhioned doctrines, 
which lead to nothing but anarchy and 
confdsion — absolutely nothing." 

" I *m delighted to find you so 
much of my opinion!" said I. "I 
cannot endure anything that leads to 
anarchy and confusion" 

Here Mr. Combermere glanced at 
his wife, — who rose, called to the 
children, and, accompanied by them, 
gracefully withdrew. 

" Now then," said Mr. Combermere, 
drawing his chair nearer to me,— 
"now, Mr. Pelham, we can discuss 
these matters. Women are no poli- 
ticians," — and at this sage aphorism, 
the Rev. Combermere laughed a low 
solemn laugh, which could have come 
from no other lips. After I had 
joined in this grave merriment for a 
second or two, I hemmed thrice, and 
with a countenance suited to the 
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sabject and the host, plunged at once 
in medias res, 

"Mr. St. Qumtin/' said I, "you 
are already aware, I thmk, of my in- 
tention of offering myself as a can- 
didate for the borough of Buyemall. 
I conld not think of such a measure, 
without calling upon you, the very 
first person, to solicit the honour of 
your vote." Mr. Combermere looked 
pleased, and prepared to reply. "You 
are the very first person I called 
upon," repeated I. 

Mr. Combermere smiled. "Well, 
Mr. Pelham," said he, " our families 
hare long been on the most intimate 
footing." 

"Ever once," cried I, "ever since 
Heniy the Seventh's thne have the 
houaes of St. Quintin and Glenmorris 
been allied! Your ancestors, you 
know, were settled in the county 
before cur's, and my mother assures 
me that she has read, in some old 
^k or another, a long account of 
your fore&ther's kind reception of 
mine at the castle of St. Quintin. I 
do trust, sir, that we have done no- 
^^g to forfeit a support so long 
afforded us." 

"Mr. St Quintin bowed in speech- 
less gratification ; at length he found 
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voice. "But your principles, Mr. 
Pelham?" 

" Quite your's, my dear sir : quite 
against anarcJiy and confusion," 

"But the Catholic question, Mr. 
Pelhamr 

"Oh! the Catholic qnestion,** re- 
peated I, "is a question of great 
importance ; it won't be carried — ^no, 
Mr. St. Quintin, no, it won't be car- 
ried; how did you think, my dear 
sir, that I could, in so great a question, 
act against my conscience 1" 

I said this with warmth, and' Mr. 
St. Quintin was either too convinced 
or too timid to pursue so dangerous a 
topic any further. I blessed my stars 
when he paused, and, not giving him 
time to think of another piece of 
debateable ground, continued, — ^"Yes, 
Mr. St. Quintin, I called upon you 
the very first person. Your rank in 
the county, your ancient birth, to be 
sure, demanded it ; but / only con- 
sidered the long, long time the St. 
Quintins and Pelhams had been 
coimected." 

" Well," said the Rev. Combermere, 
"well, Mr. Pelham, you shall have 
my support ; and I wish, ftom my very 
heart, all success to a young gentle- 
man of such excellent principles." 
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Fsox Mr.Comberaere SiQnlnAin's 
we went to & hlvtS, hearty, radical 
wiae-merchaiLt^ whom I had yeiy little 
{HTobability of gauiiag ; but my saoceM 
with the deiical Aimado had in- 
spirited me, and I did not suffer 
myself to feu:, though I could scarcely 
persuade myself to hope. How ex- 
ceedingly impossible it ia^ in goyem- 
ing men^ to lay down positive rules, 
even where we know the temper of 
the individual to be gained J " Tou 
must be rery stiff and formal with 
ihe St. QuintmSy" said my mother. 
She was right in the general admo- 
nition, and had I found them all 
seated in the best drawing-room, Mrs. 
St. Quiniin in her best attire, and 
the children on their best behaviour, 
I should have been as stately as Don 
Quixote in a brocade dressing-gown ; 
but finding them in such dishabille, 
I could not affect too great a plain- 
ness and ahnost coarseness of bearing, 
as if I had never been accustomed to 
anything more refined than I found 
there; nor might I, by any appear- 
ance of pride in myself, put them in 
mind of the wound their own pride 
had received. The difficulty was to 
blend with this fiimiliarity a certain 
respect, just the same as a French 
ambassador might have testified 
towards the august person of George 
the Third, had he found his Majesty 
at dinner at one o'clock, over mutton 
and turnips. 

In overcoming this difficulty, I con- 
gratulated myself with as much zeal 
and fervour as if I had performed the 



most important victoiy'; linr, whether 
it be innocent or sangninaxy, in war 
or at an election^ there is no triu]]q>h 
so gratifying to the vicioiisBfln of 
human nature, as the conquest of our 
fellow beings. 

But I must return to my wiae- 
merchant, Mr. Biiggs. His house 
was at the entrance of the town of 
BuyemaU; it stood enclosed in a small 
garden, flaming with crocoses vad 
sunflowers, and exhibiting an arbour 
to the rights where, in tiie summer 
evenings, the respectable owner might 
be seen, with his waistcoat unbuttoned, 
in order to give that just and rational 
liberty to the subordinate parts of 
the human commonwealth which the 
increase of their consequence, after the 
hour of dinner, naturally demands. 
Nor, in those moments of dignified 
ease, was the worthy burgher without 
the divine inspirations of complacent 
contemplation which the weed of Vir- 
ginia bestoweth. There, as he smoked 
and puffed, and looked out upon the 
bright crocuses, and meditated over 
the dim recollections of the hestemal 
journal, did Mr. Briggs revolve in 
his mind the vast importance of the 
borough of BuyemaU to the British 
empire, and the vast importance 
of John Briggs to the^ borough of 
BuyemaU. 

When I knocked at the door a 
prettyish maid-servant opened it 
with a snule, and a glance which 
the vendor of wine might probably 
have taught her himself after too 
large potations of his own spirituous 
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small parlour — where es^ ^if9^ 
boBidy and irater, ft bImi^ Btomt/ 
momoijfBMe sort of igure^ C9a»- 
ipondi^g j& ouiwwd jskape to Ae 
«0ne ff Briggg — ef?«a unto ft yaiy 
nioetj. 

'^ Me. IVQuDB^" said tlua goitiemtD, 
who vftB dseBBed ia a Ihowb eoa^ 
wMte vaMteaai^ buff^olotirod Inez- 
pvesablM^ witii kiis etriogs^ aind 
gaiten mt Uie same kse and sobstajioe 
as tike ImeciieB — ^^ Mr. PeUiAiB, pnj 
be aeatodr— exraae mjiudng, I 'm like 
tike bifliwp iA tbe «toiy« Mr. i^elfaam, 
too «id to nse;" aaaid Mir. Briggs 
granted out a fihori, quick, qiieiiiloi»y 
'' he — ^he — he" to which, of comrse, I 
replied to the best of my cachinnatorj 
powers. 

No sooner, however, did I begin 
to laugh, than Mr. Briggs stopped 
short — eyed me with a sharp, sus- 
picious glance — sh9dk his head, and 
pushed bacl^ his chair at least four 
feet from the spot it had hitherto 
occupied. Ominous signs, thought I 
— ^I must sound this gentleman a 
little further, before I vonture to treat 
him as the rest of his spedes. 

"You hare a nice situati<m here, 
Mr. Bii^%" said I. 

'^ Ahy Mr. Pelham, and a nice vote 
too, which is fiomewhat more to your 
purpose, I believe." 

"Why," said I, " Mr. Briggs, to be 
frank with you, I do call upon you 
for the purpose of requesting your 
vote ; giiFe it ne, or not, just as you 
please. Ton may be sure I shall not 
make use of the vulgar electioneering 
arts to ooaz gentlemen out of their 
votes. I ask you for your's as <nie 
freeman solicits another : if you think 
my oppfment a fitter person to re- 
present your borough, give your 
support to him in Heaven's name: 
if not, and you place confidence in 
me, I will, at least, endeavour not to 
betray it.*! 

"Well done, Mr. Pelham," ex- 



Mr. Briggs : "1 lovB eaadonr 
— yoft tipnk just afier my own heart; 
but yon nvst be awftve that one doea 
not Hke to be bambooetod out <tf one'a 
z^liii^electioii, by a smooth-tongned 
Miow, wlw sends one to the devil tlM 
Bkoane&t the eleetaoiL is over— or stall 
wooM^ to be firightenad o«t of it by 
BQBke Bliffaeeked proud coxcomb^ 
with his pedigree in his hand, and hu 
aenainhia fikee, thinking he does yo« 
a marveliovs hmioBr to Mk you at aO. 
Sad times these for this free coviitry» 
Mr. Pdham, when a paitsd of con- 
ceited paupers, like Panon C^iiuiiy 
(as I <»11 that reverend fool, Mr. 
CooibenBerB St. Quinttn), imagine 
they have a right to dictate to wann, 
holiest men, who can buy their wfa<^ 
ftmily out and out. I tell you what, 
Mr. Pelham, we shall never do any- 
thing for this country till we get rid 
of those landed aristocrats, with their 
ancestry and humbug. I hope you 're 
of my mind, Mr. Pelham." 

"Why," answered I, "there is oer- 
tainly nothing so respectable in Great 
Britain as our commercial interest. 
A man who makes himsdf is worth a 
thousand men made by their lor&* 
others." 

" Very true, Mr. Pelham," said the 
wine-merchant, advancing his chair 
to me; and ^en, laying a short, 
^Uckiet finger upon my aim— he 
looked up in my face with an investi- 
gating air, and said :^"Pariiamentazy 
Befbrm — ^what do you say to that? 
you 'xe not an advocate £>r ancient 
abuses, and modem cormptioD, I 
hope, Mr. Pelham?" 

" By no means," cried I, with an 
honest air oi indignation — "I have a 
conscience^ Mr. Briggs, I have a con- 
soi^we as a puUic man, no less than 
as a private one { " 

" Admirable J " cried my host 

"No," I continued, glowing as I 
proceeded, " no, Mh Briggs ; I disdain 
to talk too much about my principles 
before they are tried ; the proper time 
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io proclaim them i& when they have 
effected Bome good by being put into 
action. I won't supplicate your vote, 
Mr. Brigga^ as my opponent may do ; 
there must be a mutual confidence 
between my supporten and myaelf. 
When I appear before you a eeoond 
time, you will have a right to see how 
&r I have wronged that tmat reposed 
in me as your representatiye. Mr. 
Briggs, I dare say it may aeem rude 
and impolitic to address you in this 
manner ; but I am a plain^ blunt man, 
and I disdain the yulgar arts of elec- 
tioneering, Mr. Briggs." 

"Give us your fist, sir," cried the 
wine-merchant, in a transport ; "giye 
ns your fist ; I promise you my sup- 
port, and I am delighted to vote for a 



young ffenUeman of twSk eaDOtUeni 
pnncipUs," 

So much, dear readery for Mr. 
Briggs, who became from that inter- 
view my staunchestsupporter.^ll will 
not linger longer upon this part of 
my career: the above conversations 
may serve as a sufficient sample of my 
electioneering qualifications : and so I 
shall merely add, that after the due 
quantum of dining, drinking, ^mut- 
ing, lying, equivocating, bribing, 
rioting, head-breaking, promise-break- 
ing, and — ^thank the god Mercury, 
who presides over elections — cktUrvng 
of successful candidateship, I found 
myself fiiirly chosen member for the 
borough of Buyemall 1 * 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 



' ]^lltical edacatfon is like the keystone to the aroh— the strength of the whole depends 
ViMm it.'^Eneyd* BritL Sup, Art Education. 



I WAS sitting in the library of 
Olenmorris Castle, about a week after 
all the bustle of contest and the tcUU 
of victory had begun to subside, and 
quietly daUying with the diy toast, 
which constituted then, and does to 
this day, my ordinary breakfast, when 
I was accosted by the following speech 
from my uncle : — 

" Henry, your success has opened to 
you a new career : I trust you intend 
to pursue it ) " 

Certainly," was my answer. 
But you know, my dear Henry, 
that though you have great talents, 
which, I confess, I was surprised in 
the course of the election to discover, 
yet they want that careful cultivation, 
which, in order to shine in the House 
of Commons, they must receive. 
Erdre rums, Henry; a little reading 
would do you no harm." 

"Very well," said I, "suppose I 
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beg^n with Walter ScotVs novels ; I 
am told they are extremely enter- 
taining." 

",True," answered my uncle, "but 
they don't conttun the most accurate 
notions of history, or the soundest 
principles of political philosophy in 
the world. What did yon think of 
doing to-day, Henry 1" 

* It is fortunate that Mr. PttUuun's elec- 
tion was not for a rotten horoogh ; so that 
the satire of this chapter is not yet oheolete 
nor unsalutary. Parliamentary Reform has 
not tmninated the tricks of canvassing— 
and ICr. Pelham's descriptions are as appli- 
cable now as when first written. All per- 
sonal canvassing is but for the oonvenlence 
of cunning— the opportunity for manner to 
disguise principle. Public meetings, in 
which expositions of opinion must be cdear, 
and will be cross-examined, are the only 
legitimate! mode of canvass. The Engliah 
begin to discover this truth; may these 
scenes serve to quicken their apprehension. 
— Thb Airraoa. 
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NoQdng ! " said I very innocently. 

" I should conceive that to be an 
usoal answer of yours, Henry^ to any 
similar question." 

" I think it is/' replied I, with great 

" Well, then, let us hare the break- 
&st things taken away, and do some- 
thing this morning." 

"Willingly," said I, ringing the 
belL 

The table was cleared, and my 
iuncle began his examination. Little, 
poor man, had he thought, from my 
nsnal bearing, and the character of 
my education, that in general lite- 
rature there were few subjects on 
which I was not to the full as well read 
as himself. I enjoyed his surprise, 
when, little by little, he began to dis- 
coyer the extent of my information ; 
but I was mortified to find it was ordy 
surprise, not delight. 

" You have," said he, " a consider- 
able store of learning : £sur more than 
I could possibly have imagined you 
possessed ; but it is knowledge, not 
learning, in which I wish you to be 
skilled. I would rather, in order to 
gift you with the former, that you 
were more destitute of the latter. The 
object of education is to instil princi- 
pUa which are hereafter to guide and 
instruct us ; facts are only desirable, 
80 fiur as they illustrate those prin- 
ciples ; principles ought therefore to 
precede fiicts I What then can we 
think of a system which reverses this 
evident order, overloads the memory 
with facts, and those of the most 
doubtful description, while it leaves us 
entirely in the dark with regard to the 
principles which could alone render 
this heterogeneous mass of any advan- 
tage or avail] Learning, without 
knowledge, is but a bundle of preju- 
dices ; a lumber of inert matter set 
before the threshold of the understand- 
ing to the exdusion of common sense. 
Pause for a moment, and recall those 
of your contemporaries who are gene- 
No. 47. 



rally considered well-informed; tell 
me if their information has made 
them a whit the wiser ; if not, it is 
only sanctiJGied ignorance. Tell me if 
names with, them' are not a sanction 
for opinion ; quotations, the represen- 
tatives of axioms 1 AU they have 
learned only serves as an excuse for 
all they are ignorant of. In t>ne 
month, I will engage that you shall 
have a juster and deeper insight into 
wisdom, than they have been all their 
lives acquiring; the great error of 
education is to fill the mind jifsi 
with antiquated authors, and then to 
try the principles of the present day 
by the authorities and maxims of the 
past. We will pursue, for our plan, 
the exact reverse of the ordinary 
method. We will learn the doctrines 
of the day, as the first and most neces- 
sary step, and we will then glance over 
those which have passed away, as 
researches rather curious than useful. 

" You see this very small pamphlet ; 
it is a paper by Mr. Mill, upon €h)- 
vemment. We will know this tho- 
roughly, and when we have done so, 
we may rest assured that we have a 
far more accurate information upon 
the head and front of all political 
knowledge, than two-thirds of the 
young men whose cultivation of mind 
you have usually heard panegyrised." 

So saying, my uncle opened the 
pamphlet. He pointed out to me its 
close and mathematical reasoning, in 
which no flaw could be detected, nor 
deduction controverted ; and he filled 
up, as we proceeded, from the science 
of his own clear and enlarged mind, 
the various -parts which the political 
logician had left for reflection to com- 
plete. My uncle had this great virtue 
of an expositor, that he never over- 
explained; he never made a parade 
of his lecture, nor confused what was 
simple by unnecessary comment. 

When we broke off our first day's 
employment, I was quite astonished 
at the new light which had gleaAed 
B 7 
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npon me. I felt like Sinbad^ ihe 
sailor, when, in wandering through 
the cavern in which he had been 
bnxied alire, he caught the first 
glimpBe of the bright day. Katnrally 
eager in eveiTihing I undertook, 
fond of application, and addicted to 
lefleet over the vaiiona bearings of 
any object thai once engrossed my 
attention, I made great adrance in 
my new pursuit. After my nnde had 
brought me to be thoroughly oon- 
Tersant with certain and definite prin- 
ciples, we proceeded to illustrate them 
itom &et. For instance, when we 
had finished the ^ Essay upon Goyem- 
ment^" we examined into the several 
iOonstitutions of England, British 
America, and France; the three 
countries which pretend the most to 
ezeellence in their government : and 
m were enabled to percdve and judge 
the defects and merits of each, because 
we had, prevkmdy to our examination, 
established certain rules, by which 
they were to be invest^ated and tried. 
Here my sceptical indifference to fiicts 
was my chief reason for readily ad- 
mitting knowledge. I had no pre- 
judices to conte&d with ; no obscare 
notions gleaned from the past; no 
popular maxims cherished as truths. 
Everything was placed be£(Hre me as 
before a wholly impartial inquirer — 
freed from all the decorations and 
delusions of sects and parties : every 
argument was stated with logpical pre- 
cision—every opinion referred to a 
logical test. Hence, in a very short 
iune, I owned the justice of my uncle's 
assurance, as to the compajative con- 
centration of knowledge. We went 
over the whole of Mill's admirable 
articles in the Encyclopaedia, over 
the more popular works of Bentham, 
and thence we plunged into the re- 
cesses of political economy. I know 
not why this study has been termed 
uninteresting. No sooner had I en- 
tered upon its consideration, than I 
eould scarcely tear myself from it. 



Kever from that moment to this have 
I ceased to pay it the most con- 
stant attention, not so much as a 
study as an amusement ; but at that 
time my uncle's, object was not to 
make me a profound political econo- 
mist. "I wish," said he, "merely to 
give you an acquaintance with the 
principles of the science; not that 
you may be entitled to boast of know- 
ledge, but that you may be enabled 
to avoid ignorance ; not that you may 
discover truth, but that you may detect 
error. Of all sciences, political eco- 
nomy is contained in the fewest books, 
and yet is the most difficult to 
master; becauseall its higher branches 
require earnestness of reflection, pro- 
portioned to the scantiness of reading. 
Kicardo's work, together with some 
conversational enlargement on the 
several topics he treats of, will be 
enough for our present purpose. I 
wish, ffien, to show you, how inse- 
parably allied is the great science of 
public policy with ^t of private 
morality. And this, Henry, is the 
grandest object of aU. Now to our 
present study.** 

Well, gentle reader, (I love, by Ae 
by, as you already perceive, that old- 
fikshioned courtesy of addressing yon) 
— ^well, to finish this part of my life, 
which, as it treats rather of my at- 
tempts at reformation than my snocees 
in error, ^ust begin to weaiy you 
exceedingly, I acquired, more ftom. 
my uncle's conversation than the 
books we read, a sufficient acquaint* 
ance with the elements of knowledge, 
to satisfy mysel]^ and to please my 
instructor. And I must say, in jus- 
tification of my studies and my tutor, 
that I derived one benefit from th^n 
which has continued with me to this 
hour — ^viz., I obtained a clear know- 
ledge of moral principle. Before that 
time, the little ability I possessed only 
led me into acts, which, I fear, most 
benevolent reader, thou hast already 
sufficiently condemned: my good 
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&e&igB — ^for I vsfi not natmiUy bftd 
•— nerer ayailed me the least wiiea 
preeent temptatkoi came into my way. 
I had no gaide bat puaioa ; no role 
bnttheimpalseoftliemosieiii What 
dae coald liare been the reenlt of my 
edneationi If I was immonJ, it vas 
beeauie I was never taught mofality. 
Nothing, p^haps, is leea innate tfaaii 
nrtae. I own that the lefisons of my 
mwle did not work miraelee — that, 
living in the world, I have not sepa* 
fated myaelf from its errors and its 
follies : the 7<»iiez was too strong — 
the atmosphere too eontagions; but 



I have at least aroidod the crimes 
into whi(^ my temper would most 
likely have driren mo^ I ceased to 
look upon the worid as a game one 
was to play fmfy, if possible^but 
where a little cheatii^ was readily al«. 
lowed; I no longer divoreed the inter* 
ests of oth«r men from my own : if 
I endeavoured to hUad ihem, it was 
neither by unlawful maaoi^ nor for 
a pur^y selfish end :*^if>-but eom<v 
Henry Pdham, thou hast praised thy- 
self enough for the present; and, after 
all, thy future adventures will best 
tell if thou art really ameaded. 



CHAPTEE XXXVIIL 



-— Ifihi jam rum i«gia Roota, 
Sed wweataa Tibar plaoet.-i3oiu . 



" Mt dear child,'' said my mother 
to me, a£^tionately, ''you must be 
very much bored here. To say truth,. 
I am BO myself. Your uncle is a very 
good man, but he does not make his 
house pleasant; and I have, lately, 
been very much afraid that he should 
convert you into a mere bookworm ; 
after all, my dear Heniy, yoii are quite 
clever enough to trust to your own 
ability. Tour great geniuses never 
read." 

^'True, my dear mother," said I, 
with a most unequivocal yawn, and 
depositing on the table Mr. Bentham 
on Popular Fallacies; ''true, and I 
am quite of your opinion. Did you 
see in the Post of this morning, how 
frJl Chdt«nham was r 

*' Tes^ Houy ; and now you men- 
tion it, I don't think you eould do 
better than to go there for a month 
or two. As for me, I must return to 
your fiither, whcmi I left at Lord 

H ^*s: a place, eatare fuma, very 

little moire amusing than tiii&~but 
then one does get one's 6carU table, 



and that dear Lady Boseville, your 
old acquaintance, is staying there." 

" Well," said I, musingly, "suppose 
we take our departure the beginning' 
of next week ? — our way will be the 
same as far as London, and the plea 
of attending you will be a good excuse 
to my uncle for proceeding no farther 
in these confounded books." 

" G*€st une affaire finie" replied my 
mother, "and I will «peak to your 
uncle myself." 

Accordingly, the necessary disdo- 
sure of our intentions was made. Lord 
Gleumorris reeeived it with proper 
indifference, so far as my mother was 
ooneemed ; but expressed much pain 
at my leaving him so soon. However, 
when he found I was not sa much grati- 
fied as honoured by his wishea for my 
longer a^ovr, he gave up the point 
with a delicacy that enebaated me* 

The momiug ctf our departure 
arrived. Carriage at the door-— band- 
boxes in the passage— bre^cfiust on 
the table— 'myself in my great ooat— 
my uncle in his great chair. "Hy 
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dear boy/' said he, " I troBt we shall 
meet again soon: you have abilities 
that may make you capable of effect- 
ing much good to your fellow-crea- 
tures ; but you are fond of the worlds 
and, though not averse to application, 
devoted to pleasure, and likely to 
pervert the gifts you possess. At all 
events, you have now learned, both as 
a public character and a private in- 
dividual, the difference between good 
and evil. Make but this distinction : 
that whereas, in political science, the 
rules you have learned may be fixed 
and unerring, yet the application of 
them must vary with time and cir- 
cumstance. We must bend, temporise, 
and frequently withdraw, doctrines 
.which, invariable in their truth, the 
prejudices of the time will not invari- 
ably allow, and even relinquish a fednt 
hope of obtaining a great good, for 
the certainty of obtaining a lesser; 
yet in the science of private morals, 
which relate for the main part to 
ourselves individually, we have no 
right to deviate one single iota from 



the rule of our conduct. Neither 
time nor circumstance must cause us 
to modify or to change. Integrity 
knows no variation ; honesty no 
shadow of turning. We must pursue 
the same course — stem and nncom- 
promising — in the full persuasion that 
the path of right is like the bridge 
from earth to heaven, in the Maho- 
metan creed; — if we swerve but a 
single bur's breadth, we are irrevoc- 
ably lost." 

At this moment my mother joined 
us, with a "Well, my dear Henry, 
everything is ready — ^we have no time 
to lose." 

My uncle rose, pressed my hand, 
and left in it a pocket-book, which I 
afterwards discovered to be most 
satisfiEtctorily furnished. We took an 
edifying and affectionate fiurewell of 
each other, passed through the two 
rows of servants, drawn up in martial 
array, along the great hall, and I 
entered the carriage, and went off 
with the rapidity of a novel upon 
*' fashionable life." 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 



Die— d grave non est— 
Qiue prima iratom ventram placaverit esca.— Hor. 



I DID not remain above a day or two 
in town. I had never seen much of 
the humours of a watering-place, and 
my love of observing character made 
me exceedingly impatient for that 
pleasure. Accordingly, the first bright 
morning, I set off for Cheltenham. I 
was greatly struck with the entrance to 
that town: it is to these watering- 
places that a foreigner should be taken, 
in order to give him an adequate idea 
of the magnificent opulence and uni- 
versal luxury of England. Our country 
has, in every province, what France 
only has in Paris— a capital, conse- 



crated to gaiety, idleness, and enjoy- 
ment. London is both too busy in one 
class of society, and too pompous in 
another, to please a foreigner, who has 
not excellent recommendations to pri- 
vate circles. But at Brighton, Chel- 
tenham, Hastings, Bath, he inay, as at 
Paris, fijid all the gaieties of society 
without knowing a single individual. 

My carriage stopped at the 

Hotel. A corpulent and stately waiter, 
with gold buckles to a pair of veiy 
tight pantaloons, showed me up stairs. 
I found myself in a tolerable room 
facing the street, and garnished with 
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two pictures of rocks and rivers, with 
a comely flight of crows, hovering in 
the horizon of hoth, as natural as pos- 
sible—only they were a little larger 
than the trees. Over the chimney- 
piece, where I had fondly hoped to find 
a looking-glass, was a grave print of 
tJeneral Washington, with one hand 
stuck out like the spout of a tea-pot. 
Between the two windows (unfavour- 
able position !) was an oblong mirror, 
to which I immediately hastened, and 
had the pleasure of seeing my com- 
plexion catch the colour of the curtains 
that overhung the glass on each side, 
and exhibit the pleasing rvrcUity of a 
pale green. 

I shrunk back aghast, turned, and 
beheld the waiter. Had I seen myself 
in a glass delicately shaded by rose- 
hned curtains, I should gently and 
smilingly have said, " Have the good- 
ness to bring me the bill of fare.'' As 
it was, I growled out, " Bring me the 
bill." 

The stiff waiter bowed solemnly, and 
withdrew slowly. I looked round the 
room once more, and discovered the 
additional adornments of a tea-urn, 
and'abook. '' Thank Heaven," thought 
I, as I took up the latter, " it can't be 
one of Jeremy Bentham's." No ! it 
was the Cheltenham Guide. I turned 
to the head of amusements — " Dress 

ball at the rooms every " some 

day or other — ^which of the seven I 
utterly forget ; but it was the same as 
that which witnessed my first arrival 

in the small drawing-room of the 

Hotel. 

'' Thank Heaven ! " said I to myself, 
as Bedos entered with my things, and 
was ordered immediately to have all in 
preparation for '* the dress-ball at the 
rooms," at the hour of half-past ten. 
The waiter entered with the bill. 
"Soups, chops, cutlets, steaks, roast 
joints, &c., &c. — lion, birda." 

" Get some soup," said I, " a slice or 
two of lion, and half a dozen birds." 
^ " Sir," said the solemn waiter, " you 



can't have less than a whole lion, and 
we have only two birds in the house." 

" Pray," asked I, " are you in the 
habit of supplying your larder from 
Exeter 'Change, or do you breed lions 
here like poultry]" 

" Sir," answered the grim waiter, 
never relaxing into a smile, " we have 
lions brought us from the country 
every day." 

"What do you pay for themV 
said I. 

"About three and sixpence a-piece, 
sir." 

"Humph! market in Africa over- 
stocked," thought I. 

" Pray, how do you dress an animal 
of that description ? " 

" Boast and stuff him, sir, and serve 
him up with currant jelly." 

" What ! like a hare !" 

" A lion is a hare, sir." 

"What!" 

" Yes, sir, it is a hare ! — but we call 
it a Uon, because of the Game Laws." 

" Bright discovery," thought I ; 
" they have a new language in Chel- 
tenham ; nothing 's like travelling to 
enlarge the mind." " And the birds," 
said I, aloud, " are neither humming- 
birds, nor ostriches, I suppose]" 

" No, sir ; they are partridges." 

" Well, then, give me some soup, a 
cutlet, and a 'bird,' as you term it, 
and be quick about it." 

" It shall be done with despatch," 
answered the pompous attendant, and 
withdrew. 

Is there, in the whole course of this 
pleasant and varying life, which young 
gentlemen and ladies write verses to 
prove same and sorrowful, — is there in 
the whole course of it, one half-hour 
really and genuinely disagreeable? — ^If 
so, it is the half-hour before dinner at 
a strange inn. Nevertheless, by the 
help of philosophy and the window, I 
managed to endure it with great pa- 
tience : and, though I was famishing 
with hunger, I pretended the indiffer- 
I ence of a sage, even when the dinner 
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iras at length annoanoed. I coquetted 
a whole minate with my napkin, before 
I attempted the soup, and I helped 
myself to the potatory food with a slow 
dignity that mnst have perfectly won 
the heart of the solemn waiter. The 
soap was a little better than hot water, 
and the sharp-sanoed cnUet than 
leather and vinegar; howbeit, I at- 
tacked them with the vigoor of an 
Irishman, and washed ^em down with 
a bottle of the worst liquor ever digni- 
fied with the venerab&e nomen of 
claret. The bird was tough enough to 
have passed for an ostrich in minia- 
ture; and I felt its ghost hopping about 
the stomachic sepulchre to which I 
consigned it, the whole of thatevening, 
and a great portion of the next day, 
when a glass of cura^oa laid it at rest 
After this splendid repast, I flung 
myself back on my chair with the com- 
placency of a man who has dined well. 



and dosed away the time till tiie hour 
of dressing. 

" Now," thought I, as I placed my* 
self before my glass, "shall I gently 
please, or sublimely astonish the '&sh- 
ionables' of Cheltenham 1 — ^Ah, bah ! 
the latter school is vulgar, Byron spoilt 
it. Don't put out that chain, Bedoe-* 
I wear— the black ceat^ waistcoat, and 
trowienL Bmsh my hair asmnch <nU 
of curl as 'you can, and give an air of 
graeeftil negUgeaoe to my tovi e»- 
semble,** 

**Oui, MonmettTf ye eom^prendsi* 
answered Bedos. 

I was soon dressed, Ibr it is the d&' 
sign, not the execution, of all great nn- 
dertakingB which requires deliberation 
and deby. Action cannot be too 
prompt A chair was called, and 
Henxy Pelham was conT^red to the 
rooms. 



CHAPTER XL. 



New SBe. ywpand to Itad the sprii^tly aaaofl^ 

The loYtf y xo^mphg, and wdl-dress'd youths advance ; 

The spacious room receives its Jovial guest. 

And the floor shakes with pleasing weight oppress^— ifrf (^Dancing. 

¥ag€. His iMitei toy lord, is Tynell.>— JUdUMiif ///• 



XJpoif entering, 1 saw several heads 
rising and sinking, to the tune of 
" Cherry ripe." A whole row of stiff 
necks, in cravats of the most unex- 
ceptionable length and breadth, were 
just before me. A tall thin young 
man, with dark wiry hair brushed on 
one side, was drawing on a pair of 
white Woodstock gloves, and affecting 
to look round the room with the 
8ui>reme indi^ience of bon ton, 

*' Ah, Bitson," said another young 
Cheltenhamian to him of the Wood- 
stock gauntlets, ''hav'n't you been 
dancing yet f** 



44 



No, Smith, 'pon honour]" an- 
swered Mr. Bitson ; '' it is so over- 
poweringly hot ; no fashionaUe man 
dances now; — it tan* t the thing" 

"Why,* replied Mr. Smith, i^ho 
was a good-natured looking person^ 
with a blue coat and brass buttons, 
and a gold pin in hk neckcloth, " why, 
they dance at Almaek's, don't they?" 

** No, 'pen honour," munnured Mr. 
Bitson ; ** no, th^ just walk a quad- 
rille or spin awaUz, as my friend* 
Lord Bobadob, ealls it ; nothing more 
— noy hang dancing, 'tis so vulgar." 

A st<mt>red*fitoed man, about thirty. 
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"With iret aubura hair, a marreUoiiBly 
fine wtustcoat; and a badly-washed 
fiill, now joined Meflsra. Bitsoa and 
Smith. 

"Ah, Sir Salph/' cried &niUi, 
''how d'ye do t been banting all day, 
IsappoaeT' 

'' Tee, old cook/' replied Sir Balph ; 
** been after the bmeh till I em quite 
done up ; Bncb a glorions ran ! By 
G — , you should have seen my grey 
mare. Smith ; by G— -, she 's a glorious 
fencer." 

'' Ton don't hunt, do you, Eitaon ?" 
interrogated Mr. Smith. 

'< Yes, I do," replied; Mr. Bitson, 
aiffeetedly playing irith his Woodstock 
glove; ''yes, but I only hunt in 
Iideestershire with my friend, Lord 
Bobadob ; 'tis not the tiling to hunt 
anywhere else." 

Sir Balph stared at the weaker 
with mute contempt: while Mr. 
Smith, like the ass between the hay, 
stood balancing betwixt the opposing 
merits of the baronet and the beau. 
Meanwhile, a smiling, nodding, af- 
feeted female thing, in rin^ets and 
flowers, flirted up to the trio. 1 

"Now, reelly, Mr. Smith, you 
ahould deence; a feeshionable young 
man, like you — ^I don't know whaf the 
young leedies will say to you." And 
the fiur seducer laughed bewitchingly. 

'* You are very good, Mrs. DoUi- 
more," replied Mr. Smith, with a 
blush and a kw bow; "but Mr. 
Biteon tells me it is not ^fte ^kimg to 
danee." 

"Oh," cried Mis. Dollimore, "but 
then he's seech a naughty, conoeited 
creature — ^don't follow his example, 
JCeester Smith ;" and again the good 
lady laughed immoderately. 

"Nay, Mrs. Dollimore," said Mr. 
Bitson, passing his hand through his 
abominable hair, " you are too severe ; 
but tell me, Mrs. Dollimore, is the 
Countess ' ■ coming here V 

" Now, reelly, Mr. Bitson, you, 
irko are tho pink of feeshimiy oii£^t 



to know better than I oan; but I 
hear so." 

" Do you know the eounteBsl" said 
Mr. Smith, in reqpeetAil auiprise, to 
Bitson. 

" Oh, veiy well,^ replied the Coiy- 
phseus (tf Cheltenham, swinging his 
Woodstock glove to and fro ; " I haTd 
often damoed with her at Aimaek's." 

"Is she a good deencerr asked 
Mrs. Dollimore. 

" O, capital," responded Mr. Bitson; 
" she 's such a nice genteel little 
figure." 

Sir Balph, apparently tired of tiife 
" f eeshionalde " conversation, swag* 
gered away. 

" Pray," said Mm. Dollimore, " who 
is that geentieman)" 

"Sir Balph Bumford," leplied 
Smith, eagerly, " a particular friend 
of mine at Cambridge." 

" I wonder if he 's going to make a* 
long steey V said Mrs. Dollimore. 

" Yes, I believe so," replied Mr. 
Smith, "if we make it agreeable to 
him." 

" Yon must poontively introdaoe 
him to me," said Mrs. Dollimore. 

" I will, with great pleasure," said 
the good-natured Mr. &nith. 

" Is Sir Balph a moun offaahion f " 
inquired Mr. ^tsoi}. 

"He's a baronet!" emphatically 
pronounced Mr. Smith. 

"Ahl" repUed Bitson, "but ha 
may be a man of rank» without being 
amanof &shion." 

" True," lisped Mrs. Dollim<Kre. 

" I don't know," replied &nith, witii 
an air of pnaaled wondermenl^ " but 
he has 7,0001. a<year." 

"Has he, indeed)" cried Mrs. 
Dollimore, surprised into her natural 
tone of voice ; and, at that mooient, a 
young lady, ringletted and floweied 
like herself, joined her, and accosted 
her by the endearing appellation of 
"Mamma." 

" Have you been dancing, my 
love % " inquired Mn. DolUraore. 
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Tes, ma; with Captain John- 



Bon.' 



t€ 



Oh/' Baid the mother, with a toBs 
of her head ; and, giving her daughter 
a significant push, she walked away 
with her to another end of the room, 
to talk about Sir Balph Bumford, and 
his seyen thousand pounds a-year. 

" Well ! " thought I, "odd people 
these ; let us enter a little farther into 
this savage country." In accordance 
with this reflection, I proceeded 
towards the middle of the room. 

" Who 's that 1 '* said Mr. Smith, in 
a loud whisper as I passed him. 

** Ton honour," answered Bitson, 
"I don't know! but he's a deuced 
neat-looking fellow." 

" Thank you, Mr. Bitson," said my 
vanity; "you are not so offensive 
after alL" 

I paused to look at the danc^; 
a middle-aged, respectable-looking 
gentleman was beside me. Common 
people, after they have passed forty, 
grow social. My neighbour hemmed 
twice, and made preparation for 
speaking. "I may as well encourage 
him," was my reflection ; accordingly 
I turned round, with a most good- 
natured expression of countenance. 

"A fine room this^ sir," said the 
man immediately. 

"Very," said I, with a smile^ "and 
extremely well filled." 

" Ah sir," answered my neighbour, 
" Cheltenham is not as it used to be 
some fifteen years ago. I have seen 
as many as one thousand two hundred 
and fifty persons within these walls" 
(certain people are always so d d 
particularising); "ay, sir," pursued 
my laudator temporia adi, " and half 
the peerage here into the bargain." 

" Indeed ! " quoth I, with an air of 
surprise suited to the information I 
received, "but the society is very 
good still, is it not *?" 

"Oh, very genteel " replied the 
man ; " but not so dashing as it used 
to be." (Oh I those two horrid words! , 



low enough to suit even the author of 



« .") 

" Pray," asked I, glancing at Messrs. 
Bitson and Smith, " do you know who 
those gentlemen are ?" 

" Extremely well ! " replied my 
neighbour; "the tall young man is 
Mr. Bitson ; his mother has a house 
in Baker-street, and gives quite degant 
parties. He's a most genteel young 
man; but such an insufiferable cox- 
comb." 
"And the other r said I. 
"Oh! he's a Mr. Smith; hisfiither 
was an eminent brewer, and is lately 
dead, leaving each of his sons thirty 
thousand pounds; the young Smith 
is a knomng hand, and wants to spend 
his money with spirit. He has a 
great passion for 'high life^ and 
therefore attaches himself much to 
Mr. Bitson, who is quite that way 
indin^d. " 

"He could not have selected a 
better model," said I. 

"True," rejoined my Cheltenham 
Asiiiodeus, with naive simplicity; 
" but I hope he won't adopt his coTice^ 
as well as his elegance." 

"I shall die," said I to myself, "if 
I talk with this fellow any longer,* 
an<f I was just going to gUde away, 
when a tall, stately dowager, with two 
lean, scraggy daughters, entered the 
room ; I could not resist pausing to 
inquire who they were. 

My friend looked at me with a very 
altered and disrespectful air at this 
interrogation. " WJio ? " said he, 
" why the Countess of Babbleton and 
her two daughters, the Honourable 
Lady Jane Babel, and the Honourable 
Lady Mary Babel. They are the 
great people of Cheltenham," pursued 
he, " and it 's a fine thing to get into 
their set." 

Meanwhile Lady Babbleton and her 
two daughters swept up the room, 
bowing and nodding to the riven 
ranks on each side, who made their 
salutations with the most profound 
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respect. My experienced eye detected 
in a moment that Lady Babbleton, in 
spite of her title and her stateliness, 
was exceedingly the reyerse of good 
tan, and the daughters (who did not 
resemble the scrag of mutton, but its 
gho8t) had an appearance of sour 
afl&bilityy which was as different from 
the manners of proper society as it 
possibly could be. 

I wondered greatly who and what 
they were. In the eyes of the Chel- 
tenhamians, they were the countess 
and her daughters; and any further 
explanation would have been deemed 
qnite superfluous; further explana- 
tion I was, however, determined to 
procure, and was widking across the 
room in profound meditation as to 
the method in which the discoyery 
shonld be made, when I was startled 
by the voice of Sir Lionel Garrett : I 
turned round, and to my inexpressible 
joy, beheld that worthy baronet. 

" Bless me, Pelham," said he, "how 
delighted I am to see you. Lady 
Harriet, here's your old &vourit6, 
Mr. Pelham." 

Lady Harriet was all smiles and 
pleasure. " Give me your arm," said 
she; *'l must go and speak to Lady 
Babbleton — odious woman !" 

" Do, my dear Lady Harriet," said 
I, ** explain to me whaJt Lady Babble- 
ton was." 

"Why — she was a milliner, and 
took in the late lord, who was an 
idiot.— Foiafemi/" 

Perfectly saticSSeustory," replied L 
Or, short and sweet, as Lady 
Babbleton would say," replied Lady 
Harriet, laughing. 

"In antithesis to her daughters, 
who are long and sour." 

"Oh, you satirist!" said the affected 
Lady Harriet (who was only three 
removes better than the Chelten- 
ham countess) ; " but tell me, how 
long have you been at Chelten- 
hamr 
' " About four hours and a half 1 " 
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" Then you don't know any of the 
lions here r' 

' "None, except (I added to myself) 
the lion I had for dinner." 

" Well, iLet me despatch Lady Bab- 
bleton, and 1 11 then devote myself to 
being your nomenclator." 

We walked up to Lady Babbleton, 
who' had already disposed of her 
daughters, and was sitting in solitary 
dignity at the end of the room. 

"My dear Lady Babbleton," cried 
Lady Harriet, ta^g both the hands 
of the dowager, " I am so glad to see 
you, and how well you are looking ; 
and your charming daughters, how 
are they? — sweet girls! — and how 
long have you been here % " 

" We have only just come," replied 
the ci-devavJt milliner, half rising, and 
rustling her plumes in stately agita- 
tion, like a nervous parrot; "we must 
conform to modem ovars, laA^ArrUtt, 
though, for my part, I like the old 
fashioned plan of dining early, and 
finishing one's gaieties before mid- 
night ; but I set the fashion of good 
ovra as well as I can. I think it 's a 
duty we owe to society. Lady ArrieU, 
to encourage morality by our own 
example. What else do we have rank 
for?" And, so saying, the counter- 
countess drew herself up with a most 
edifying air of moral dignity. 

Lady Harriet looked at me, and 
perceiving that my eye said " go on," 
as plainly as eye could possibly speak, 
she continued — " Which of the wells 
do you attend. Lady Babbleton T 

"All," replied the patronising dow- 
ager. " I like to encourage the poor 
people here ; I 've no notion of being 
proud because one has a title. Lady 
ArrieU," 

"No," rejoined the worthy help- 
mate of Sir Lionel Garrett ; " every 
body talks of your condescension. 
Lady Babbleton; but are you not 
afraid of. letting yourself down by 
going everywhere ?" 

« Oh," ^answered the countess, "I 
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admit thj few into my set ai home, 
but I (fo out promiicuourif;*' and 
then, looking ai me, she said, in a 
whisper, to Ladj Harriel^ ''who is 
that nice youig gentleman ¥ " 

''Mr.Pelham," replied LadyHanriet; 
and, taming to me^ foimally intro- 
dnced ua to each other. 

" Are yon any relation (ad:ed the 
dowager) to Lady Frances Pelham % " 

" Only her son/' said L 

''Dear me," replied Lady Babble- 
ton, " how odd ; what a nice degant 
woman she is! She does not go 
mnch oat, does shel I don't often 
meet her." 

''I should not think it likely that 
your ladyship did meet her much. 
She does not Tistt pronUseuaudy" 

''Every rank has its duty," said 
Lady Harriet, grayely,' ''your mother, 
Mr. Pelham, may confine her circle 
as much as she pleases ; but the high 
rank of Lady Babbleton requires 
greater condeseenfflon ; just as the 
Dukes of Sussex and Gloucester go to 
many places where you and I would 
not." 

"Yeiy true!" said the innocent 
dowager ; " and that 's a rery sensible 
remark! Were you at Bath last 
winter, Mr. Pelham 1 " continued the 
countess, whose Hioughts wandered 
from sul^ect to subject in the most 
rudderieaa manner. 

" No, Lady Babbleton^ I was unfor- 
tunately at a less distinguished place." 

" What was that ? " 

"Paris!" 

" Oh, indeed ! I *ve neyer been 
abroad; I don't think persons of a 
certain rank should leave England; 
they should stay at home and encon- 
rage their own manu&ctories." 

"Ahr eried I, taking hold of 
Lady Babbleton's shawl, "what a 
pretty Manchester pattern this is." 

"Manchester pattern!" exclaimed 
the petrified peeress ; "why it is real 
cachemire: you don't think I 
any thing Ea^liah, Mr. Pelham t " 



" I h6g your ladyriup ten. thoosuid 
pardons. I am no judge of dress ; 
bat to retnxBr— I am quite ef yovr 
(^[nni<», Huxt we ought to eneountge 
our own mamtfaetoriei, and not go 
abroad: but one cannot stay hmg 
on the Continent^ even if one is 
decoyed there. One aooii longs fax 
home again." 

" Very sensibly remarked," rejoined 
Lady Babbleton : "that's what I call 
true patriotism and morality. I wish 
all ihie young men of the {wesent day 
were like yoa. Oh, dear !-*-4iere 'a a 
great fiivourite of mine eoming this 
jrtcj — Mr. Bitson 1— do yon knew 
him ; shall I introdvee yon 1" 

"Heaven forbid!" exdaimied I— 
frightened out of my wits, and my 
manners. "Come, I^y Harziet, let 
us rejoin Sir Lionel ;" and, 'swift at 
the word,* Lady Harriet retook my 
arm, nodded her adieu to Lady 
Babbleton, and with<hvw with me to 
an obscurer part ci the room. 

Here we gave way to our laughter 
for some time — ^" Is it possible," ex- 
claimed I, starting up— >"Ca& that 
beTynelir 

"What's the matter with the manr 
cried Lady Harriet 

I quickly recovered my presence of 
mind, and reseated myself: "Pray 
foigive me. Lady JBLandet," said I; 
" but I think, nay, I am sure, I see a 
peison I once met under very par- 
ticular cinramstances. Do you observe 
that dark man in deep mourning, 
who has just entered the ro<»n, and 
is now speaking to Sir Balph Bam« 
fordi " 

"I do, it is Sir John l^ymlir 
replied lAdy Harriet : " he only came 
to Cheltenham yesterday. His is a 
tety singular histoiy." 

" What is itt" said I, eagorly. 

" Why ! he was the only son of a 
younger brandi of the ^E^rreUs; a 
very iM £unily, as tibte name denotes. 
He was a great deal in a certain nnt^ 
set, for som^ yean^ and in» eelebniited 
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for his gallantrieB. His fortune was, 
however, perfectly imible to satisfy 
hk expenses; he took to gambling, 
sad lost the remains of his property. 
He went abroad, and nsed to be seen at 
tiie low ganxing houses at Paris, earn- 
ing » Teiy d^raded and preoarions 
snbnstenee; till, aboat three months 
ago, two persons, who stood between 
him and the title and estates of the 
fianilx^died, -and most nnexpeetedl j he 
sacceeded to both. Thej say that he 
was Ibund in the most utter penmy 
and distress, in a small cellar at 
Paxis; howerer that may bd, he is 
now Sir John Tyrrell, with a ve^y 
large income, and, in spite of a cer- 
tain eoftTBenesB of manner, inrobably 
aoqnired by tiM low company he 
lattcriy kepty he is very mvih liked, 
and eyen' admired, by the few good 
people in the society of ChGitenluim.'' 
At this instant l^nt^ passed ns ; 
he caogfat my «ye, stopped short, and 



colonred violently. I bowed ; he 
seemed undedded for a moment as to 
the course he dionld adopt; it was 
but for a moment. He returned my 
salutation with great appearance <^ 
cordiality ; shook me warmly by the 
hand ; expressed himself delighted to 
meet me ; inquired where i was stay- 
ing, and said he should certainly caU 
upon me. With this promise he 
glided on, and was soon lost among 
the crowd. 

''Where did jou meet him?" said 
Lady Harriet. 

« At Paris." 

** What 1 was he in decent society 
therel" 

"I don't know," said I. "Good 
night. Lady Harriet ; " and, with an 
air of extreme lassitude, I took my 
hat) and vanished from that motley 
mixture of the fashionably low and 
the Tulgariy ^en^/ 



CHAPTER XLL 



— >— Full many a lady 
I bare cgred with tast regard, and many a time 
The bannoxiy of their toagueB hath unto bondage 
Drkwn my too diligent eyee. 

But you, oh ! you, 
So-perfleet and eo 'peerless, are creirfe 
Of eviry qrottare'e beet— Siukspjbabb 



Txov wilt easily conceive, my dear 
reader,, who hast been in my con- 
fidence throughout the whole of this 
hist<M7, and whom, thou^ as yet 
thou hast cause to esteem me but 
lightly, I already, love as my &miliar 
and my Mend — thoa wilt easily con- 
oeive my surprise at meeting so unex- 
pectedly with my old hero of the gam- 
bling-honse. I felt indeed perfectly 
stunned at the shock of so singular a 
change in his drcamstances since I 
had last met him. My ih<mght8 



reverted iinmediately to that scene, 
and to the mysterious connection 
between Tyrrell and Glanville. How 
would the latter receive the intelli- 
gence of his enemy's good fortune? 
was his vengeani^e yet saiasfied, or 
through what means eould it now 
find venti 

A thousand thoughts similar to 
these occupied and distracted my 
attention till mormng, when I sum- 
moned Bedos into the room to read 
me to sla^ He qtcned a play of 
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Monsieur Delavigne's, and at the 
beginning of the second scene I was 
In the land of dreams. 

I woke about two o'clock ; dressed, 
dpped my chocolate^ and was on the 
point of arranging my hat to the best 
advantage, when I received the follow- 
ing note : — 

''My dear Pelham, 
" Me tibi oommendo. I heard this 
morning, at your hotel, that you were 
here ; my heart was a house of joy at 
the intelligence. I called upon you 
two hours ago; but, like Antony, 
' you revel long o* nights.' Ah, that 
I could add with Shakspeare, that you 
were 'notwithstanding up* I have 
just come from Paris, that umbUicus 
terrce, and my adventures since I saw 
you, for your private satisfSEU^tion, 
'because I love you I will let you 
know;' but you must satisfy me with 
a meeting. Till you do, ' the mighty 
gods defend you ! ' 

" VlHOKNT." 

The hotel from which Yincent dated 
this epistle, was in the same street 
as my own caravanserai, and to this 
hotel I immediately set off. I found 
my friend sitting before a huge folio, 
which he in vain endeavoured to per- 
suade me that he seriously intended 
to read. We greeted each other with 
the greatest cordiality. 

" But how," said Vincent, after the 
first warmth of welcome had subsided, 
" how shall I congratulate you upon 
your new honours? I was not pre- 
pared to find you grown from a r<m€ 
into a senator. 

[ ' In gathering votes you were not slack, 
^ Now stand as tightly by your tack, 
Ne'er show your lug an* fidge your back. 

An' hum an' haw ; 
But raise your arm, an' tell your crack 

Before them a'.' 

So saith Bums ; advice which, being 
interpreted, meaneth, that you must 
astonish the rats of St. Stephen's. 
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"Alas!" said I, "aU one's clap- 
traps in that house must be baited." 

" Nay, but a rat bites at any cheese, 
from Gloucester to Parmesan, and you 
can easily scrape up a bit of some 
sort Talking of the House, do yon 
see, by the paper, that Uie civic 
senator, Alderman W , is at Chel- 
tenham ?" 

" I was not aware of it. I suppose 
he 's cramming speeches and turtle for 
the next season." 

" How wonderftdly," said Vincent, 
"your city dignities unloose the 
tongue: directly a man has been a 
mayor, he thinks himself qualified for 
a Tully at least. Faith, the Lord 
Mayor asked me one day, what was 
the Latin for spouting 1 and I told 
him, 'hippomanes, or a raging humour 
in mayors.* " 

After I had pud, through the 
medium of my risible muscles, due 
homage to this witticism of Vincent's, 
he shut up his folio, called for his 
hat, and we sauntered down into the 
street. 

"When do you go up to town?" 
asked Vincent. 

" Not tUl my senatorial duties re* 
quire me." 

"Dp you stay here till thenl" 

" As it pleases the gods. But, good 
heavens I Vincent, what a beautiful 
girl!" 

Vincent turned. " O Dea cerU,*' 
murmured he, and stopped. 

The object of our exclamations was 
standing by a comer shop, apparently 
waiting for some one within. Her 
fiice, at the moment I first saw her, 
was turned full towards me. Never 
had I seen any countenance half so 
lovely. She was apparently about 
twenty; her hair was of the richest 
chestnut, and a golden light played 
through its darkness, as if a sunbeam 
had been caught In those luxuriant 
tresses, and was striving in vain to 
escape. Her eyes were of light hazel, 
large, deep, and shaded irUo aqftnees 
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(to use a modem expression) by long 
and Teiy dark lashes. Her com- 
plexion alone would have rendered 
her beantifid, it was so clear — so pure ; 
the blood blushed beneath it, like 
roses under a clear stream ; if, in order 
to justify my simile, roses would have 
the complacency to grow in such a 
situation. Her nose was of that fine 
and accurate mould that one so seldom 
sees, except in the Grecian statues, 
which unites the clearest and -most 
decided outline with the most feminine 
delicacy and softness: and the short 
curyed arch which descended from 
thence to her mouth, was so fine— so 
airily and exquisitely formed, that it 
seemed as if Love himself had mo- 
delled the bridge which led to his 
most beautiful and fragrant island. 
On the right side of the mouth was 
one dimple, which corresponded so 
exactly with every smile and move- 
ment of those rosy lips^that you might 
have sworn the shadow of each passed 
there ; it was like the rapid changes 
of an April heaven reflected upon a 
▼alley. She was somewhat, but not 
much, taller than the ordinary height ; 
and her figure, which united all the 
first freshness and youth of the girl 
with the more luxuriant graces of the 
woman, was rounded and finished so 
justly, that the eye could glance over 
the whole, without discovering the 
least harshness or unevenness, or atom 
to be added or subtracted. But over 
all these was a light, a glow, a per- 
vading spirit, of wMch it is impossible 
to convey tiie faintest idea. You 



should have seen her by the side of 
a shaded fountain on a summer's day. 
You should have watched her amidst 
music and flowers, and she might 
have seemed to you like the fairy that 
presided over both. So much for 
poetical description-— it is not my 
forte! 

" What think you of her, Vincent V 
said I. 

''I say, with Theocritus, in his 
epithalaminm of Helen '* 

"Say no such thing," said I; "I 
will not have her presence pro&ned 
by any helps from your memory." 

At that moment the girl turned 
round abruptly, and ;^re-entered the 
stationer's shop, at the door of which 
she had been standing. 

"Let us enter," said Vincent : "I 
want some sealing-wax." 

I desired no second invitation : we 
marched into the shop. My Armida 
was leaning on the arm of an old lady. 
She blushed deeply when she saw us 
enter ; and, as ill-luck would have it, 
the old lady concluded her purchases 
the moment after, and they withdrew. 

*< * Who had thought this oUme had held 
A deity 80 nnpandlel'd I "* 

justly observed my companion. 

I made no reply. All the remain- 
der of that day I was absent and 
reserved; and Vincent, perceiving 
that I no longer iaughed at his jokes, 
nor smiled at his quotations, told me 
I was sadly changed for the worse, 
and pretended an engagement, to rid 
himself of an auditor so obtuse. 
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CHAPTER XLIL 

Tout notre mal Tieat de ne poirroir Mre wboHb ; de Ik le Jea» le liixe» la dissipatioii, le Tin, 
1m temmeB, Tignoranoe, la mddiBauce, VmwU, ronbli de Mi-mtaie et de Diea. 

luL BsmniUE. 



The next day I reiolved to call 
upon Tyrrell, seeing that he had not 
yet kept his promise of anticipating 
me, and being very deairons not to 
lose any opportonity of improTing my 
acquaintance with him ; accordingly, 
I sent mgr valet to make inqniries as 
to his abode. I fonnd tibat he lodged 
in the same hoteL as myself; and 
having previously aaoertuned that he 
was at home, I was nshered by the 
head waiter into the gamester^s apart- 
ment. 

He was sitting by the fire in a 
listless, yet thoughtful attitude. His 
muscular and rather handsome per- 
son was indued in a dressing-gown of 
rich brocade, thrown on with a slo- 
venly nonchalance. His stockings 
were about his heds, his hair was 
dishevelled, and the light, streaming 
through the half-drawn window^uf- 
tains, rested upon the grey flakes with 
which its darker luxurianee was in- 
terspersed; and the cross light in 
which he had the imprudenoe or 
misfortune to sit, fully developed ihe 
deep wrinkles idiich years and dis- 
sipation had planted round his eyes 
and mouth. I was quite startled at 
the Mness and haggardness of his 
appearance. 

He rose gracefully enough when 
I was announced ; and no sooner had 
the waiter retired, than he came up 
to me, shook me warmly by the hand, 
and said, ''Let me thank you now 
for the attention you formerly showed 
me, when I was less able to express 
my acknowledgments. I shall be 
proud to cultivate your intimacy." 



I answered him in the same strain, 
and, in the course of eonversatioin, 
made myself so entertaining, that he 
agreed to spend the remainder of 
the day with me. We ordered onr 
horses at three, and our dinner at 
seven, and I left him till the former 
were ready, in order ^ to allow him 
time lor his toilet. 

I>aring our ride we talked princi- 
pally on general subjects, on the vari- 
ous diffisrences of France and England, 
on horses, on wines, on women, on- 
polities, OD. all things, except that 
which had created our aequaintanoe. 
His remarks were those of a strong, 
iU-regttlated mind, which had made 
experience supply the place of the 
reasoning &«ulties; there was a loose- 
ness in his sentiments, and a lioen- 
tiousness inhiBopinicm6,which6tartieci 
even me (used as I had. been to rakes 
of all schools) ; his philoeo{^y was of 
that species which thinks that ihe 
best maxim of wisdom is — ^to despise. 
Of men he spoke with the bitterness 
of hatred ; of women, with the levity 
of contempt. France had taught him 
its debaudheries, but not the elegance 
which refines them : if his s^itiments 
were low, the language in which they 
were clothed was meaner still: and 
that which makes the morality of the 
upper classes, and which no criminal 
is supposed to be hardy enough to 
reject; that religion which has no 
scoffers, that code which has no im- 
pugners, that honcmr among gentle- 
men, which constitutes the moving 
principle of the society in which they 
live, He seemed to imagine, even in 
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its most irmdamental laws, was an 
aatiiority to which nothing but the 
inexperience of the yonng', and the 
eredolity of the romantic^ could 
accede. 

Up<Hi the whole, he seemed to me 
a ** bold, bad man," with just enongh 
«f intellect to teach him to be a Til- 
lain, without that higher degree 
which shows him that it is the worst 
eonrse for his interest; and just 
ocMRigh of daring to make him in- 
different to the dangers of gnilt, 
though it was not sufficient to make 
him cimquer and control them. For 
the rest, he loyed trotting better than 
canteriBg— piqued himself upon being 
manly — ^wore doe-skin gloYe»--drank 
port wine, par pr^firince, and con- 
adered beef-«itei&s and oyster^ance 
as the most delieato dish in the bill 
of &re. I think, now, reader, you 
haye a tolerably good view of his 
duuracter. 

Alter dinner, when we were discuss- 



ing the second bottle, I thought it 
would not be a bad opportunity to 
question him upon his acquaintance 
with Glanyille. His countenance fell 
directly I mentioned that name. 
However, he rallied himselC " Oh," 
said he, ''you mean the soirdiaa/nt 
Warburton. I knew him some years 
back — he was a poor silly youth, half 
mad, I believe, and particularly hos- 
tile to me, owing to some foolish 
disagreement when he was quite a 
boy." 

''What was the causer said I. 

"Nothing — nothing of any con- 
sequence," answered Tyrrell; and 
then added, with an air of coxcombry, 
" I beUeve I was more fortunate than 
he, in a certain intrigue. Poor Glan- 
viUe is a little romantic, you know. 
But enough of this now : shall- we go 
to the rooms?" 

"With pleasure," said I; and to 
the rooms we went. 



CHAPTER XLHI. 



▼eterM Terocayit artef .— Hon. 



ffince I OMue hither I have heard fltnnge news.— JiTiiip Lear, 



Two days after my long conversa- 
tion with Tyrrell, I called agun upon 
that worthy. To my great surprise 
he had left Cheltenham. I then 
strolled to Vincent: I found him 
lolling on his so&, surrounded, as 
njsual, with books and papers. 

" Come in, Pelham," said he, as I 
hesitated at the threshold — "come 
in. I have be^ti delighting myself 
with Plato all the meaning; I scarcely 
know what it is that en<^iant6 us so 
much with the ancients. I rather 
beUeve, with Schlegel, that it is that 
air of perfect repose — the stillness of 
a deep soul, which rests over their 



writings. Whatever wonld appear 
commonplace amongst us, has with 
them I know not what of sublimity 
and pathos. Triteness seems the 
profundity of truth —wildness, the 
daring of a luxuriant imagination. 
The fact is, that in spite of every 
fault, you see, through all, the traces 
of original thought ; there is a oon- 
templative grandeur in their senti- 
ments, which seems to have nothing 
borrowed in its meaning or its dress. 
Take, for instance, this fragment of 
ICimnermus, on the shortness of life, 
— what subject can seem more tame? 
— ^what less striking than the feelings 
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he ezpressefi ^-and yet, thronghoat 
eyeiy line, there is a meljuicholy depth 
and tenderness, which it is impossible 
to define. ' Of all English writers who 
partake the most of this spirit of 
conveying interest and strength to 
sentimentsand subjects neither novel 
in themselves, nor adorned in their 
arrangement, I know none that equal 
Byron : it is indeed the chief beauty 
of that extraordinary poet. Examine 
Childe Harold accurately, and you 
will be surprised to discover how 
very little of real depth or novelty 
there often is in the reflections which 
seem most deep and new. You are 
enchained, by the vague but powerful 
beauty of the style; the strong im- 
press of originality which breathes 
throughout. * Like the oracle of Do- 
dona, he makes the forests his tablets, 
and writes his inspirations upon the 
leaves of the trees; but the source of 
that inspiration you cannot tell ; it is 
neither the truth nor the beauty of 
his sayings which you admire, though 
you fancy that it is : it is the mystery 
which accompanies them." 

" Pray," said I, " do you not ima- 
gine that one great cause of this spirit 
of which you speak, and which seems 
to be nothing more than a thoughtful 
method of expressing all things, even 
to trifles, was the great loneliness to 
which the ancient poets and philo- 
sophers were attached 1 I think 
(though I have not your talent for 
quoting) that Cicero calls ' the con- 
sideration of nature the food of the 
mind,' and the mind which, in soli- 
tude, is confined necessarily to a few 
objects, meditates more closely upon 
those it embraces : the habit of this 
meditation enters and pervades the 
system, and whatever afterwards ema- 
nates from it is tinctured with the 
thoughtful and contemplative colours 
it has received." 

"Wonderful !" cried Vincent : "how 
long have you learnt to read Cicero, 
and talk about the mind 1 " 



"Ah," said I, "I am perhaps less 
ignorant than I afiect to be: it is 
now my object to be a dandy; here- 
after I may aspire to be an orator — a 
wit, a scholar, or a Vincent. You 
will see then that there have been 
many odd quarters of an hour in my 
life less unprofitably wasted than you 
imagine.'' 

Vincent rose in a sort of nervous 
excitement, and then reseating him- 
self, fixed his dark bright eyes stead- 
&8tly upon me for some moments ; hifl 
countenance all the while assuming a 
higher and graver expression than 
I had ever before seen it wear. 

"Pelham," said he, at last, "it is 
for the sake of moments like these, 
when your better nature flashes out, 
that I have sought your society and 
your friendship. /, too, am not 
wholly what I appear: the world may 
yet see that Halifax was not the only 
statesman whom the pursuits of litera- 
ture had only fermed the better for 
the labours of business. Meanwhile, 
let me pass !for the pedant, and the 
bookworm : like a sturdier adventurer 
than myself, ' I bide jny time.' — Pel- 
ham — ^this will be a busy session! 
shall you prepare for it 1 ** 

" Nay," answered I, relapsing into 
my usual tone of languid afiectation ; 
"I shall have too much to do in 
attending to Stultz, and Nugee, and 
Tattersall and Baxter, and a hundred 
other occupiers of spare time. Re- 
member, this is my first season in 
London since my majority." 

Vincent took, up the newspaper 
with evident chagrin; however, he 
was too theoretically the man of the 
world, long to show his displeasure. 
" Parr — Parr — ^again," said he ; " how 
they stufiTthe journals with that name. 
Heaven knows, I venerate learning as 
much as any man; but I respect it 
for its uses, and not for itself! How- 
ever, I will not quarrel with his repu- 
tation — ^it is but for a day. Literary 
men, who leave nothing but their 
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name to posterity, have but a short 
txfilight of posthTimous renown. Apro- 
pos, do you know my pun upon Parr 
and the Major." . 

Not I/' said I, " Majora canamus ! " 
Why, Parr and I, and two or three 
more, were dining once at poor T. 

M 's, the author of ' The Indian 

Antiquities/ Major , a great 

trayeller, entered into a dispute with 
Parr about Babylon; the Doctor got 
into a violent passion, and poured out 
such a heap of quotations on his un- 
fortunate antagonist, that the latter, 
stunned by the clamour, and terrified' 
by the Greek, was obliged to suc- 
cumb. Parr turned triumphantly to 
me : " What is your opinion, my lord," 
said he ; " who is in the right 1 " 

" Adversis ma joe — ^pab secundis" 
answered I. 

" Vincent," I said, after I had ex- 
pressed sufficient admiration at his 
pun — " Vincent, I begin to be weary 
of this life ; I shall accordingly pack 
up my books and myself, and go to 
Malvern Wells, to live quietly till 
I think it time for London. After to- 
day you will, therefore, see me no 
more." 

*' I cannot, " answered Vincent, 
'^ contravene so laudable a purpose, 
however I may be the loser." And, 
after a short and desultory conversa- 
tion, I left him once more to the tran- 
quil enjoyment of his Plato. That 
eyening I went to Malvern, and there 
I remained in a monotonous state of 
existence, dividing my time equally 
between my mind and my body, and 
forming myself into that state of con- 
templative reflection, which was the 
object of Vincent's admiration in the 
writings of the ancients. 

Just when I was on the point of 
leaving my retreat, I received an 
intelligence which most materially 
affected my future prospects. My 
nncle, who had arrived at the sober 
age of fifty, without any apparent 
defflgns of matrimony, fell suddenly 

No. 48. 



in love with a lady in his immediate 
neighbourhood, and married her, after 
a courtship of three weeks. 

" I should not," said my poor mo- 
ther, Tory generously, in a subsequent 
letter, ''so much have minded his 
marriage, if the lady had not thought 
proper to become m the family way ; 
a thing which I do and always shall 
consider a most unwarrantable en- 
croachment on your rights." 

I will confess that, on first hearing 
this news, I experienced a bitter pang : 
but I reasoned it away. I was already 
under great obligations to my uncle, 
and I felt it a very unjust and un- 
gracious assumption on my part, to 
affect anger at conduct I had no right 
to question, or mortification at the 
loss of pretensions I had so equivocal 
a privilege to form. A man of fifty 
has, perhaps, a right to consult his 
own happiness, almost as much as a 
man of thirty; and if he attracts 
by his choice the ridicule of those 
whom he has never obliged, it is at 
least from those persons he has 
obliged, that he is to look for counte- 
nance and defence. 

Fraught with these ideas, I wrote 
to my uncle a sincere and warm letter 
of congratulation. His answer was, 
like himself, kind, affectionate, and 
generous ; it informed me that he had 
already made over to me the annual 
sum of one thousand pounds ; and 
that in case of his having a lineal heir, 
he had, moreover, settled upon me, 
after his death, two thousand a*year. 
He ended by assuring me that his 
only regret at marrying a lady who, 
in all respects was, above aU women, 
calculated to make him happy, was 
his unfeigned reluctance to deprive 
me of a station, which (he was pleased 
to say) I not only deserved, but should 
adorn. 

Upon receiving this letter, I was 

sensibly affected with my uncle's 

kindness; and so &r from repining at 

his choice, I most heartily wished 

I 8 
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him every blessmg it coiUd affi>rd 
him, eyen though an heir to the titles 
of GlenmorriB were one of them. 

I protracted my stay at Malyem 
some weeks longer than I had in- 
tended : the circmnstanoe which had 
wrought ao great a change in my 
fortune, wrought no less powerfully on 
my character. I became more thought- 
fully and solidly ambitious. Instead 
of wasting my time in idle regrets at 
the station I had lost> I rather re- 
solyed to canre out for myself one still 



lofty and more uniyersaUy acknow- 
ledged. I determined to ezerdBe, to 
their utmost, the little ability and 
knowledge I possessed; and while the 
increase of income, derived from my 
uncle's generosity, ftimished me with 
what was neceasaiy for my loziuy, 
I was resolved that it should not en- 
courage me in the indulgence of my 
Indolence. 

In this mood, and with these inten- 
tions, I repaired to the metropolis. 



CHAPTEE XLIV. 



Cam pulobrift timlois sumet noya oonailia et spes. — Hob. 

And look always that they be shape^ 

What garmoit that thou shalt make 

Of him that can beat do 

With aU that pertaineth thereto.— JSom. of the Rote. 



How well I can remember the feel- 
ings with which I entered London, 
and took possession of the apart- 
ments prepared for me at Mivart's ! 
A year had made a vast alteration in 
my mind; I had ceased to regard 
pleasure for its own sake; I rather 
coveted its enjoyment«> as the great 
soux^ces of worldly distinction. I was 
not the less a coxcomb than here- 
tofore, nor the less fastidious in my 
horses and my dress; but I viewed 
these matters in a light wholly differ- 
ent from that in which I had hitherto 
regarded them. Beneath all the care- 
lessness of my exterior, my mind was 
close, keen, and inquiring; and under 
all the affectations of foppeiy, and the 
levity of manner, I veiled an ambition 
the most extensive in its objects, and 
a resolution the most daring in. the 
accomplishment of its means. 

I was still lounging over my break- 
fast, on the second morning of my 
arrival, when Mr. — — > tiie tailor, was 
announced. 



''Qood morning, Mr. Pelham; 
happy to see you returned. Do I 
disturb you too early ) shall I wait on 
you again 1" 

"No, Mr. , I am ready to 

receive you. You may renew my 
measure." 

" We are a very good figure, Mr. 
Pelham ; very good figure," replied the 
Schneider, surveying me from head to 
foot, while he was preparing his mea* 
sure; ''we want a little assistance 
though ; we must be padded well here, 
we must have our chest thrown ou^ 
and have an additional inch across the 
shoulders ; we must live for effect in 
this world, Mr. Pelham; a UeOa 
tighter round the waist, eh 1" 

" Mr. ;* said I, " you will take, 

first, my exact measure, and, secondly, 
my exact instmctionfiu Have yo«i done 
the first)" 

'' We are done now, Mr. PeUiam," 
replied my man^moAer, in a slow,, so- 
lemn tone. 

" Yqu will hare the goodaew thai 
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to put no staffing of any description in 
mj coat ; you will rwt pinch me an 
iota tighter across the waist than is 
natural to that part of my body ; and 
you will please, in your infinite mercy, 
to leave me as much after the fiishion 
in which €k)d made me, as you pos- 
sibly can/* 

" But, sir, we must be padded ; we 
aie much too thin ; all the : gentle- 
men in the Life Guards] are ptadded, 
sir." 

<'Mr, " answered I, "you will 

please to speak of tia with a separate, 
and not a coUecUye pronoun; and 
you will let me for once have my 
clothes such as a gentleman, who, I 
beg of you to understand, is not a 
Life Guardsman, can wear without 
being mistaken for a Guy Fawkes on 
a fifSi of November." 

Mr.— looked veiy discomfited : 
"We shall not be liked, sir, when we 
are made— we sha'n% I assure you. I 
will call on Saturday at eleven o'clock. 
Good morning; Mr. Pelham ; we shall 
never be done justice to, if we do not 
live for effect; good morning, Mr. 
Pelham." 

And here, as I am weary of tailors, 
let me reflect a little upon that divine 
art of which they are the professors. 
Alas, for the instability of all human 
sciences ! A few short months ago, 
in the first edition of this memorable 
work, I laid down rules fbr costume, 
the value of which Fashion begins 
already to destroy. The thoughts 
which I shall now embody, shall be 
ont of the reach of that great inno- 
vator, and applicable not to one age, 
but to all. To the sagacious reader, 
who has already discovered what por- 
tions of this work are writ in irony — 
what in earnest — I fearlessly commit 
these maxims; beseeching him to 
believe, with Sterne, i^t " everything 
la big witii jest^ and has wit in it, and 
instnietioii- too>-^if we can but find ii 
uti" 



MAXIMS. 



I. 



Bo not require your dress so much 
to fit as to adorn you. Nature is not 
to be copied, but to be exalted by art. 
Apelles blamed Protogenes fbr being 
too natural. 



II. 



Never in your dress altogether 
desert that taste which is general. 
The world considers eccentricity ia 
great things genins; in unaU things, 
foUy. 



ni. 

Always remember that you dress to 
fiucinate others, not yourselt 

rv. 

Keep your mind free from all 
violent affections at the hour of the 
toilet. A philosophical serenity is 
perfectly necessary to success. Hel- 
vetius says justly, that our errors arise 
from our passions. 

V. 

Remember that none but those 
whose courage is unquestionable, can 
venture to be effeminate. It was only 
in the field that the Spartans were 
accustomed to use perfumes and curl 
their hair. 

VI. 

Never let the finery of chains and 
rings seem your ovm choice; that 
which naturally bdongs to women 
should appear only worn for their 
sake. We dignify foppery, when we 
invest it with a sentiment. 

vn. 

To vnn the affection of your mis- 
tress, appear negligent in your cos- 
tume — to preserve it, assiduons : the 
first is a sign of the passion of love ; 
the aec<Hid» of ii»f9speeC 
i2 
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VIIT. 

A man must be a. profound calcu- 
lator to be a consummate dresser. 
One must not dress the same, whether 
one goes to a minister or a mistress ; 
an avaricious uncle, or an ostentatious 
cousin : there is no diplomacy more 
subtle than that of dress. 



. IX. 

Is the great man whom you would 
conciliate a coxcomb 1 — go to him in 
a waistcoat like his own. ''Imita- 
tion/' says the author of Lacon, '' is 
the sincerest flattery.'' 



X. 

The handsome may be showy in 
dress, the plain should study to be 
unexceptionable ; just as in great men 
we look for something to admire — ^in 
ordinary men we ask for nothing to 
forgive. 

XI. 

There is a study of dress for the 
aged, as well as for the young. Inat- 
tention is no less indecorous in one 
than in the other ; we may distinguish 
the taste appropriate to each, by the 
reflection that youth is made to be 
loved — ^age to be respected. 

XII. 

A fool may dress gaudily, tut a fool 
cannot dress well— for to dress well 
requires judgment; and Rochefoucault 
says with truth, " On eat qudquefoia 
un 8ot avec de Vesprit, num on Tie 
Veat jamais avec dujugement," 

xnr. 

There may be more pathos in the 
fall of a collar, or the curl of a lock, 
than the shallow think for. Should 
we beso apt as we are now to compas- 
sionate the misfortunes, and to forgive 
the insincerity of Charles I., if his 
pictures had pourtrayed him in a 



bob-wig and a pig-tail 1 Vandyke wa» 
a greater sophist than Hume. 



xiy. 



The most graceful principle of dresa 
is neatness — ^the most vulgar is pre^ 



ciseness. 



XV. 



Dress contains the two codes oT 
morality — ^private and public. Atten- 
tion is the duty we owe to others—* 
cleanliness that which we owe to 
ourselves. 

XVI. 

Dress so that it may never be said 
of you " What a well-dressed man ! " — 
but, " What a gentlemanlike man i' 



i»> 



XVII. 

Avoid many colours ; and seek, by 
some one prevalent and quiet tint, to 
sober down the others. Apelles used 
only four colours, and always subdued 
those which were more florid, by & 
darkening varnish. 

xvin. 

Kothing is superficial to a deep 
observer! It is in trifles that the 
mind betrays itself. " In what part 
of that letter," said a king to the 
wisest of living diplomatists, " did yon 
discover irresolution V* — " In its rw 
and gs ! " was the answer. 

XIX. 

A very benevolent man will never 
shock the feelings of others, by an 
excess either of inattention or display; 
you may doubt, therefore, the philan- 
thropy both of a sloven and a fop. 

XX. 

There is an indifference to please 
in a stocking down at heel — but there 
may be malevolence in a diamond 
ring. 
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XXI. 



^ Inyentions in dressing should re- 
semble Addison's definition of fine 
mriting^ and consist of '' refinements 
which are natural^ without being 
obvions.** 



XXII. 

He who esteems trifles for them- 
selves, is a trifler — ^he who esteems 
them for the conclusions to be drawn 
from them, or the advantage to which 
they can be put is a philosopher. 



CHAPTER XLY. 

Tantdt, Monaeignenr le Marquis k cheval— 

TantM, Monsieur du Mazin de bout I'-L'Art de $e Prominer A ChtvaU 



Mt cabriolet was at the door, and 
I was preparing to enter, when I saw 
a groom managing, with difficulty, a 
remarkably fine and spirited . horse. 
As, at that time, I was chiefly occupied 
with the desire of making as perfect 
a stud as my fortune would allow, I 
sent my cab boy {vulgd Tiger) to in- 
quire of the groom, whether the horse 
was to be sold, and to whom it belonged. 

" It was not to.be disposed of,'' was 
the answer, " and it belonged to Sir 
Seginald Glanville." 

The name thrilled through me ; I 
drove after the groom, and inquired 
Sir Reginald Glanville's address. His 
house, the groom informed me, was 
at No. — Pall Mall. I resolved to 
call that day, but, as the groom said 
that he was rarely at home till late in 
the afternoon, I drove first to Lady 
Roseville's to talk about Almack's 
and the beau rnonde, and be initiated 
into the newest scandal and satire of 
the day. 

Lady RosevUle was at home ; I found 
the room half full of women: the 
beautiful countess was one of the few 
persons extant who admit people of 
a morning. She received me with 

marked kindness. Seeing that , 

who was esteemed, among his friends, 
the handsomest man of the day, had 
risen from his seat, next to Lady Rose- 
ville, in order to make room for me; I 



negligently and quietly dropped into 
it, and answered his grave and angry 
stare at my ' presumption, with my 
very sweetest and most condescending 
smUe. Heaven be praised, the Jiand- 
Bomest man of the day is never the 
chief object in the room, when Henry 
Pelham and his guardian angel, 
termed by his enemies, his self-esteem, 
once enter it. 

I rattled on through a variety of 
subjects till Lady Roseville at . last 
said, laughingly, " I see, Mr. Pelham, 
that you have learned, at least, the 
art of making the ^ai^ of the conver- 
sation since your visit to Paris." 

" I understand you," answered I ; 
" you mean that I talk too much ; it 
is true — I own the oflence — nothing 
is so unpopular ! Even I, the civillest, 
best natured, most unaffected person 
in all Europe, am almost disliked, 
positively disliked, for that sole and 
simple crime. Ah ! the most beloved 
man in society is that deaf and dumb 
person, comment s^appeUe-t-U ?" 

" Yes," said Lady Roseville, " Popu- 
larity is a go4de8s best worshipped 
by negatives; and the fewer claims 
one has to be admired, the more 
pretensions one has to be beloved." 

" Perfectly true, in general," said I 
— "for instance, I make the rule, and 
you the exception. I, a perfect para- 
gon, am hated l>ecause I am one; 
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yon^ a perfect paragon^ are idolised in 
Bpite of it. But teU me^ what literary 
news is l^erel I am tired of the 
trouble of idleness, and in order to 
ei\]oy a little dignified leisure intend 
to set up as a aavaiU" 

" Oh, Lady C is going to 

write a Commentaiy on Ude; and 
Madame de Genlis a Proof of the 
Apocrypha. The Duke of N— e is 
publishing a Treatise on 'Toleration;' 
and Lord L an Essay on 'Self- 

knowledge.' As for news more remote, 
I hear that the Dey of Algiers is 
finishing an 'Ode to Liberty/ and 
the College of Cafiraria preparing a 
volume oi yoyages to the Korth 
Pole!*' 

"Now," said I, «if I retaU this 
information with a serious air, I will 
lay a wager that I find plenty of 
belieyers ; for fiction, uttered soleznnly, 
is much more like probability than 
truth uttered doubtingly :^lse how 
do the priests of Bramaand Mahomet 
live ]" 

" Ah t now you grow too profound, 
Mr.Pelham!' 



" C"e«« rmi— but— " 

" Tell me," interrupted Lady Bose- 
ville, " how it happens that yon, who 
talk eruditely enough upon matters 
of erudition^ should talk so lightly 
upon matters of levity 1" 

"Why," said I, rising to depart, 
" very great minds are apt to think 
that all which they set any value 
upon, is of equal importance. Thus 
Hesiod, who, you know, was a capital 
poet, though rather an imitator of 
Shenstone, tells us that €rod bestowed 
valour on some men, and on others a 
genius for dancing. It was reserved 
for me. Lady Roseville, to unite the 
two perfectionB. Adieu !" 

"Thus," said I, when I was onee 
more alone — "thus do we 'play the 
fools with the time,' until Fate brings 
that which is better than folly ; and, 
standing idly upon the sea-shore, iall 
we can catch the favouring wind 
which is to waft the vessel of our 
destiny to enterprise and fortune, 
amuse ourselves with the weeds and 
the pebbles which are wi<^un our 
reach r 
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CHAPTER XLYI. 



There was a youth who, as with toil and travel. 

Had grown quite weak and grey before his time ; 

Nor any oould the restless grief unravel 

Which homed within him, witberfaig up his prime, 

▲ndgoadinirhim, like fiends, from land to land. — ^P. B. Sctlivs. 



< PitOM Lady Rofieyille's I went to 
CQanyUle's house. He was at home. 
I was ushered into a beautiful apart- 
ment, hung with rich dama.sk; and 
interspersed with a profusion of 
mirrors. Beyond^ to the right of this 
room, was a small closet, fitted up 
with books. This room, evidently a 
iayoarite retreat, was adorned at close 
intervals with girandoles of silver and 
mother of pearl ; the handles of the 
doors were of the same material 

This closet opened upon a spacious 
and lofty saloon, the walls of which 
were covered with the masterpieces of 
Plemish and Italian art. Through 
this apartment I was led, by the 
obsequious and bowing valet, into a 
fourth room, in which, negligently 
robed in his dressing-gown, sate Regi- 
nald Glanville: — "Good Heavens," 
thought I, as I approached him, "can 
this be the man who made his resi- 
dence, by choice, in a miserable hovel, 
exposed to aU tlie damps, .'winds, 
and vapours, that the prolific gene- 
rosity of an English Heaven ever 
begot r 

Our meetiag was cordial in the 
extreme. Glanville, though stUl pale 
aad thin, appeared in. much better 
health than I had yet seen him since 
our boyhood. He was, or afiected to 
be, in the most joyous spirits; and 
when his blue eye lighted up, in 
answer to the merriment of his lips, 
and his noble and glorious cast of 
countenance shone out, as if it had 
never been clouded bygrief or passion. 



I thought, as I looked at him, that I 
had never seen so perfect a specimen 
of masculine beauty, at once physical 
and intellectual. 

" My dear Pelham," said Glanville, 
"let us see a great deal of each other: 
I live very much alone: I have an 
excellent cook sent me over from 
France by the celebrated gourmand 

Mar§chal de . I dine every 

day exactly at eight, and never accept 
an invitation to dine elsewhere. My 
table is always laid for three, and you 
will, therefore, be sure of finding a 
dinner here every day you have no 
better engagement. What think you 
of my taste in pictures]" 

"I have only to say," answered I, 
" that since I am so often to dine with 
you, I hope your taste in wines will be 
one half as good." 

" We are all," said Glanville, with a 
faint smile, " we are all, in the words 
of the true old proverb, ' children of 
a larger growth.' Our first toy is love 
— our second, display, according as 
our ambition prompts us to exert it. 
Some place it in horses — some in 
honours, some in feasts, and some — 
void un exemple^-in furniture or pic- 
tures. So true it is, Pelham, that 
our earliest longings are the purest : 
in Jove, we covet goods for the sake 
of the one beloved : in display, for our 
own : thus, our first stratum of mind 
produces fruit for others ; our second 
becomes niggSirdly, and bears only 
sufficient for ourselves. But enough 
of my morals — ^will you drive me out. 
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if I dress quicker than jou ever saw 
man dress before 1" 

" No," said I ; " for I make it a rule 
never to drive out a badly dressed 
friend ; take time^ and I will let you 
accompany me." 

" So be it, then. Do you ever read "J 
if so, my books are made to be opened, 
and you may toss them over while I 
am at my toilet. Look — ^here are two 
works, one of poetry — one on the 
Catholic Question — ^both dedicated to 
me. Seymour — my waistcoat. See 
what it is to furnish a house differently 
from other people ; one becomes a bel 
esprit, and a Mecaenas, immediately. 
Believe me, if you are rich enough to 
afford it, that there is no passport to 
fame like eccentricity. Seymour — 
my coat. I am at your service. Pel- 
ham. Believe hereafter that one may 
dress well in a short time]" 

** One may do it, but not tioo — 
aUonaf" 

I observed that Glanville was dressed 
in ^he deepest mourning, and im- 
agined, from that circumstance, and 
his accession to the title I heard 
applied to him for the first time, that 
his father was only just dead. In this 
opinion I was sobn undeceived. He 
had been dead for some years. Glan- 
ville spoke to me of his family : — " To 
my mother," said he, *'I am par- 
ticularly anxious to introduce you ; of 
my sister I say nothing ; I expect you 
to be surprised with her. I love her 
more than any thing on earth now" 
and as Glanville said this, a paler 
shade passed over his face. 

We were in the Park — Lady Kose- 
ville passed us — ^we both bowed to 
her; as she returned our greeting, I 
was struck with the deep and sudden 
blush which overspread her counte- 
nance. ''That can't be for me?" 
thought I. I looked towards Glan- 
ville; his countenance had recovered 
its serenity, and was settled into its 
usual proud, but not displeasing, 
calmness of expression. 



" Do you know Lady Rosevillo 
welU" saidL 

*' Yeiy," answered Glanville, laco- 
nically, smd changed the conversation. 
As we were leaving the Park, through 
Cumberland €^te, we were stopped 
by a blockade of carriages; a voice, 
loud, harsh, and vulgarly accented, 
called out to Glanville by his name. 
I turned, and saw Thornton. 

" For Heaven's sake, Pelham, drive 
on," cried Glanville; "let me, for 
once, escape that atrocious plebeian." 

Thornton was crossing the road 
towards us ; I waved my hand to him 
civilly enough (for I never cut any- 
body), and drove rapidly through the 
other gate, without appearing to 
notice his design of speaking to us. 

"Thank Heaven!" said Glanville, 
and sank back in a reverie, from 
which I could not awaken him, till he 
was set down at his own door. 

When I returned to Mivart's, I 
found a card from Lord Dawton, and 
a letter from my mother. 

" Mt dkab Henry, (began the letter,) 
" Lord Dawton having kindly pro- 
mised to call upon you, personally, 
with this note, I cannot resist the 
opportunity that promise affords me, 
of saying how desirous I am that 
you should cultivate his acquaintance. 
He is, you know, among the most 
prominent leaders of the Opposition : 
and should the Whigs, by any pos- 
sible chance, ever come into power, 
he would have a great chance of be- 
coming prime minister. . I trust, how- 
ever, that you will not adopt that 
side of the question. The Whigs are 
a horrid set of people (poltticaUif 
speaking), vote for the Soman Ca- 
tholics, and never get into place ; 
they give very good dinners, however, 
and till you have decided upon your 
politics, you may as well make the 
most of them. I hope, by the by, 
that you will see a great deal of Lord 
Vincent: everyone speaks highly of 
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his talents; and only two weeks ago, 
he said, publicly, that he thought you 
the most promising young man, and 
the most naturally clever person, he 
had ever met. I hope that you will 
be attentlye to your parliamentary 

daties; and, oh, Henry, be sure 

that you see Cartwright, the dentist, 
as soon as possible. 

''I intend hastening to London 
three weeks earlier than I had in- 
tended, in order to be useful to you. 
I have written already to dear Lady 
Boseville, begging her to introduce 

you at Lady C.'s, and Lady ; the 

only places worth going to at present. 
They tell me there is a horrid, vulgar, 

ignorant book come out about . 

As you ought to be well versed in 
modem literature, I hope you will 
read it, and give me your opinion. 
Adieu, my dear Henry, ever your 
affectionate mother, 

" Frajtobs Peiham/* 

I was still at my solitary dinner, 
when the following note was brought 
me from Lady Boseville : — 



ft 



" Dear Mb. Pelham, 
Lady Frances wishes Lady C- 



to be made acquainted with you; this 
is her night, and I therefore enclose 
you a card. As I dine at — ■ — House, 
I shall have an opportunity of making 
your Sloge before your arrival. Your*s 
sincerely, 

"C, Boseville." 

I wonder, thought I, as I made my 
toilet, whether or not Lady Boseville 
is enamoured of her new corre- 
spondent? I went very early, and 
before I retired, my vanity was un- 
deceived. Lady Boseville was play- 
ing at icarU, when I entered. She 
beckoned to me to approach. I did. 
Her antagonist was Mr. Bedford, a 
natural son of the Duke of Shrews- 
bury, and one of the best natured 
and best looking dandies about town : 



there was, of course, a great crowd 
round the table. Lady Boseville 
played incomparably ; bets were high 
in her favour. Suddenly her counte- 
nance changed — ^her h^d trembled 
— her presence of mind forsook her. 
She lost the game. I looked up 
and saw just opposite to her, but 
apparently quite careless and un- 
moved, Beginald Glanville. "We had 
only time to exchange nods, for Lady 
Boseville rose from the table, took 
my arm, and walked to the other end 
of the room, in order to introduce me 
to my hostess. 

I spoke to her a few words, but 
she was absent and inattentive; my 
penetration required no j^rther proof 
to convince me that she was not 
wholly insensible to the attractions 

of Glanville. Lady was as civil 

and silly as the generality, of Lady 
Blanks are : and feeling very much 
bored, I soon retired to an obscurer 
comer of the room. Here Glanville 
joined me. 

" It is but seldom," said he, " that 
I come to these places ; to-night my 
sister persuaded me to venture forth." 

'as she here?" said L 

" She is," answered he ; " she has 
just gone into the refreshment room 
with my mother; and when she 
returns, I will introduce you." 

While Glanville was yet speaking, 
three middle-aged ladies, who had 
been talking together with great 
vehemence for the last ten minutes, 
approached us. 

"Which is he?— which is he?" 
said two of them, in no inaudible 
accents. 

"This," replied the third; and 
coming up to Glanville, she addressed 
him, to my greatastonishment, in terms 
of the most hyperbolical panegyric. 

"Your work is wonderful I won* 
derful ! " said she. 

" Oh ! quite— quite ! " echoed the 
other two. 

"I can't say," recommenced the 
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Coryphoea, " that I like the monl — 
at least not quite ; no^ not quite." 

*' Not quite/' repeated her coad- 
jutriees. 

Glanyille drew himself up with his 
most stately air^ and after three pro- 
found bows, accompanied hy a smile 
of the most unequiyocal contempt, he 
-turned on his heel, and sauntered 
away. 

''Did your grace ever see such a 
bear 1 " said one of the echoes. 

^ Never," said the duchess, with a 
mortified air ; " but I will have him 
yet. How handsome he is for an 
iuiihor 1 " 

I was descending the stairs in the 
last state of ermui, when Glanville 
laid his hand on my shoulder. 

''Shall I take you home ?" said he : 
'* my carnage has just drawn up." 

I was too glad to answer in the 
^affirmative. 

How long have you been an 



author?" said I, when we were seated 
in Glanvilie's carriage. 

♦' Not many days," he replied. ^ I 
have tried one resource after another 
— ^Eill — all in vain. Oh, God! that 
for me there could exist such a 
blessing as fiction ! Must I be ever 
the martyr of one burning, lasting, 
indelible trtxth ! 

Glanville uttered these words with 
a peculiar wildness and energy of 
tone: he then paused abruptly for 
a minute, and continued, with an 
altered voice — 

"Never, my dear Pelham, be 
tempted by any inducement into the 
pleasing errors of print; from that 
moment you are public property; 
and the last monster at Exeter 
'Change has more liberty than yot ; 
but here we are at Mivart's. Adieu — 
I will call on you to-morrow, if my 
wretched state of health will allow me." 

And with these words we parted. 



CHAPTER XLYII. ^ 



Ambition is a lottery, wbere, however uneren the chances, there are teme prizes ; but in 
diaaipation, tvery one dxawa a blank.— Jte<teir« cf Btbphkn Momtaous. 



The season was not far advanced be- 
fore I grew heartily tired of what are 
niehnamed its gaieties ; I shrank, by 
rapid degrees, into a very small orbit, 
J&om which I rarely moved. I had 
already established a certain reputa- 
tion for eccentricity, fuihion, and, to 
my great astonishment, also for talent ; 
and my pride was satisfied with finding 
myself universally ran after, whilst I 
indulged my inclinations by rendering 
myself universally scarce. I saw much 
of Vincent, whose varied acquirements 
and great talents became more and 
more perceptible, both as my own ac- 
quaintance with him increased, and as 
the political events with which that 
year was pregnant, called forth their 



exertion and display. I went oocaslon- 
ally to Lady Roseville's, and was always 
treated rather as a long-known friend, 
than an ordinary acquaintance ; nor 
did I undervalue this distinction, for it 
was part of her pride to render her 
house not only as splendid, but as 
agreeable, aa her command over society 
enabled her to effect. 

At the House of Commons my visits 
would have been duly paid, but for one 
trifling occurrence, upon which, as it 
is a very sore subject, I shall dwell as 
briefly as possible. I had scarcely 
taken my seat, before I was forced to 
relinquish it. My unsuccessful oppo- 
nent, Mr. Lufton, pref^red a petition 
against me, for what he called undue 
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mesns. Hearen knows whftt he meant; 
I am sore the House did not, for they 
turned me out, and declared Mr. Luf- 
ten duly elected. 

Kerer was there such it commotion 
in the Glenmorrifl &mily before. My 
ande was seized with the gout in his 
Btomaeh, and my mother shut herself 
np with Tremaine, and one China 
momrter for a whole week. As for me, 
ihongh I writhed at heart, I bore the 
calamity phUosophically enough in ex- 
ternal appearance; nor did I the less 
Jbnsy myself in political matters : with 
what address and success, good or bad, 
I endearoured to supply the loss of my 
parliamentary influence, the reader 
will see, when it suits the plot of this 
■history to touch upon such topics. 

Qlanville I saw continually. When 
in tolerable spirits, he was an enter- 
taining, though never a frank nor a 
communicative companion. His con- 
Tersation then was lively, yet without 
wit, and sarcastic, though without bit- 
terness. It abounded also in philoso- 
phical reflections and terse maxims, 
which always brought improvement, 
or, at the worst, allowed discussion. 
He was a man of even vast powers^- 
of deep thought — of luxuriant, though 
dark imagination, and of great miscel- 
laneous, though, perhaps, ill arranged 
erudition. He was fond of paradoxes 
in reasoning, and supported them with 
a subtlety and strength of mind, which 
Vincent, who admired him greatly, 
told me he had never seen surpassed. 
He was subject, at times, to a gloom 
and despondency, which seemed almost 
like aberration of intellect. At those 
hours he would remain perfectly silent, 
and apparently forgetful of my pre- 
sence, and of every object around 
him. 

It was only then, when the play of 
his countenance was vanished, and 
his features were still and set, that 
you saw in their full extent, the dark 
and deep traces of premature decay. 
His cheek was hollow and hueless, his 



eye dim, and of that visionary and 
glassy aspect which is never seen but 
in great mental or bodily disease, and 
which, according to the superstitions 
of some nations, implies a mysterious 
and unearthly communion of the soul 
with the beings of another world. 
From these trances he would some- 
times start abruptly, and renew any 
conversation broken off before, as if 
wholly unconscious of the length of 
his reverie. At others, he would rise 
slowly from his seat, and retire into 
his own apartment, from which he 
never emerged during the rest of the 
day. 

But the reader must bear in mind 
that there was nothing artificial or 
affected in his musings, of whatever 
complexion they might be ; nothing 
like the dramatic brown studies, and 
quick starts, which young gentlemen, 
in love with Lara and Lord Byron, 
are apt to practise. There never, 
indeed, was a character that possessed 
less cant of any description. His 
work, which was a singular, wild tale 
- — of mingled passion and reflection — 
was, perhaps, of too original, certainly 
of too abstract a nature, to suit the 
ordinary novel readers of the day. 
It did not acquire popularity for 
itself, but it gained great reputation 
for the author. It also inspired every 
one who read it with a vague and 
indescribable interest to see and know 
the person who had composed so sin- 
gular a work. 

This interest he was the first to 
laugh at, and to disappoint. He 
shrank from all admiration and from 
all sympathy. At the moment when 
a crowd assembled round him, and 
every ear was bent to catch the words, 
which came alike from so beautiful a 
lip, and so strange and imaginative a 
mind, it was his pleasure to utter some 
sentiment totally different from his 
written opinions, and utterly destruc- 
tive of the sensation he had excited. 
But it was very rarely that he exposed 
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himself to these " trials of an author." 
He went out little to any other house 
hut Lady Bose7ille% and it was seldom 
more than once a week that he was 
seen even there. Lonely^ and singalar 
in mind and habits^ he lived in the 
world like a person occupied by a 
separate object^ and possessed of a 
separate existence from that of his fel- 
low-beings. He was luxurious and 
splendid, beyond all men^ in his habits, 
rather than his tastes. His table 
groaned beneath a weight of silver, 
too costly for the daily service even 
of a prince ; but he had no pleasure 
in surveying it. His wines and viands 
were of the most exquisite descrip- 
tion; but he scarcely tasted them. 
Yet, what may seem inconsistent, he 
was averse to all ostentation and 
show in the eyes of others. He ad- 
mitted very few into his society — 
no one so intimately as myself. I 
never once saw more than three 
persons at his table. He seemed, ^ 
his taste for the arts, in his love of 
literature, and his pursuit after fame, 
to be, as he himself said, eternally 



endeavonring to forget and eternally 
brought back to remembrance. 

*' I pity that man even more than 
I admire him,'* said Vincent to me, 
one night when we Fere walking home 
from Glanville's house. " His is, in- 
deed, the disease nvJJA medkabUis 
herbd. Whether it is the past or the 
present that afflicts him— rwhether it 
is the memory of past evil, or the 
satiety of present good, he has taken 
to his heart the bitterest philosophy 
of life. He does not reject its blesa- 
ings — ^he gathers them around him, 
but as a stone gathers moss — cold, 
hard, unsoftened by the freshness and 
the greenness which surround it.- As 
a circle can only touch a ciircle in 
one place, everything that life pre- 
sents to him, wherever it comes from 
— ^to whatever portion of his soul it 
is applied — can find but one point of 
contact ; and that is the soreness of 
affliction : whether it is the oblivio or 
the otium that he requires, he finds 
equally that he is for ever in want of 
one treasure : — ' neqm gemmia negue 
purpurd vmale nee auro,* " 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 



M&ns, Jourdain. Etes-vous fou de Taller qaereller— lui qui entend la tierce et la quarte, 
et qui sait tuer unhomme par raison demonstrative? 

Xe Mditre d Danger. Je me moque de sa raison d^monstratiye, et de aa tierce et de sa 
quarte.— MousRE. 



" Hollo, my good friend ; how are 

yon? — d d glad to see you in 

England," vociferated a loud, clear, 
good-humoured voice, one cold morn- 
ing, as I was shivering down Brook- 
street into Bond-street. I turned, 
and beheld Lord Dartmore, of Hocher 
de Cawxde, memory. . I returned his 
greeting with the same cordiality with 
which it was given ; and I was forth- 
with saddled with Dartmore's arm, 
and dragged up Bond-street, into that 
borough of all noisy, riotous, un- 
refined good fellows, yclept *s 

Hotel 

Here we were soon plunged into a 
small, low apartment, which Dart- 
more informed me was his room, and 
which was crowded with a score of 
the most stalwart youths that I ever 
saw out of a marching regiment. 

Dartmore was still gloriously redo- 
lent of Oxford : his companions were 
all extracts from Christchurch ; and 
his &vourite occupations were boxing 
and hunting — scenes at the Fives' 
Courts — ^nights in the Cider Cellar — 
and mornings at Bow-street. Figure 
to yourself a fitter companion for the 
hero and writer of these adventures ! 
The table was covered with boxing 
gloves, single sticks, two ponderous 
pair of dumb bells, a large pewter 
pot of porter, and four foils; one 
snapped in the middle. 

"Well,** cried Dartmore, to two 
strapping youths, with their coats ofi^, 
"which was the conqueror?" 

" Oh, it is not yet decided,** was the 
answer; and forthwith the bigger one 



hit the lesser a blow with his boxing 
glove, heavy enough to have felled 
Ulysses, who, if I recollect aright, 
was rather "a gam& 6^d"in such 
encounters. 

This slight salute was forthwith the 
prelude to an encounter, which the 
whole train crowded round to witness ; 
— I, among the rest, pretending an 
equal ardour, and an equal interest, 
and hiding, like many persons in a 
similar predicament, a most trembling 
spirit beneath a most valorous ex- 
terior. 

When the match (which terminated 
in favour of the lesser champion) was 
over, " Come, Pelham," said Dartmore, 
" let me take up the gloves with you?" 

'' You are too good ! " said I, for the 
first time using my drawing-room 
drawl. A wink and a grin went 
round the room. 

" Well, then, will you fence with 
Staunton, or play at single stick with 
me ?" said the short, thick, bullying, 
impudent, vulgar Earl of Calton. 

"Why," answered I, "I am a poor 
hand at the foils, and a still worse at 
the sticks ; but I have no objection to 
exchange a cut or two at the latter 
with Lord Calton." 

" No, no ! " said the good-natured 
Dartmore ; — " no ! Calton is the best 
stick-player I ever knew ; " and then 
whispering me, he added, "and the 
hardest hitter^and he never spares, 
either." 

" Really," said I aloud, in my most 
affected tone, " it is a great pity, for I 
am excessively delicate ; but as I said 
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I would engage him^ I don't like to 
retract. Pray let me look at the 
hilt : I hope the basket is strong : I 
would not have my knuckles rapped 
for the world — now for it. I 'm in a 
deuced fright, Dartmore;'- and so 
fiaying; and inwardly chuckling at the 
unirersal pleasure depicted in the 
countenances of Calton and the by- 
standers, who were all rejoiced at the 
idea of the " dandy being drubbed," I 
took the stick, and pretended great 
awkwardness, and lack of grace in the 
position I chose. 

Calton placed himself in the most 
scientific attitude, assuming at the 
same time an air of hauteiuir and non- 
chakLncSf which seemed to call for the 
admiration it met 

"Do we allow hard hitting 1" 
said I. 

''Oh! by all means," answered 
Calton, eagerly. 

"Well," said I, settling my own 
chapeaUf " had not you better put on 
your hat?" 

" Oh, no," answered Calton, impe- 
riously ; " I can take pretty good care 
of my head ; " and with these words 
we commenced. 

I remained at first nearly upright, 
not availing myself in the least of my 
superiority in height, and only acting 



on the defensive. C4ton played well 
enough for a gentleman ; but he waa 
no match for one who had, at the age 
of thirteen, beat the Life Guardsmen 
at Angelo's. Suddenly, when I had 
excited a general laugh at the clumsy 
success with which I warded oflf a 
most rapid attack of Calton's, I 
changed my position, and keeping 
Calton at arm's length till I had 
driven him towards a comer, I took 
advantage of [a hanghty impradence 
on his pari, and, by a common enougli 
move in the game, drew back from a 
stroke aimedat my limbs, and suffiafred 
the whole weight of my weapon to 
fall so heavily upon his head, thafe I 
felled him to tiie gronnd in an instant. 
I was Sony for the aeteiity of iSa» 
stroke the moment after it was in- 
flicted; but never was punishment 
more deserved. We picked up the 
discomfited hero, and placed him on 
a chair to recover his senses ; mean- 
while I received the congratulationB 
of the conclave with a frank altav 
ation of manner which delighted 
them; and I found it impossible to 
get away, till I had promised to dine 
with Dartmore, and spend tiie rec^ of 
the evening in the society of his 
friends. 
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Heroes mischievoiuly gay« 



Lords of the street and terrors of the way, 

Flush'd as they are with folly, youth, and wine.— Johnson's tondon. 

Hoi. Not! hominem tanqnam te— his humoor Is lofty, his dlscomw peremptory, his. 
tongue filed, his eye ambitiouB, his gait nuyestical, and his gwuxal behaviour vain, 
ridiculous, and thrasonical.— Sbaxspjkarb. 



I WENT a little after seven o'clock to 

keep my dinner engagement at 's ; 

for veiy yonng men are seldom un- 
pmictual at dinner. We sat down, 
fiix in number, to a repast at once 
incredibly bad, and ridiculously ex- 
travagant ; turtle without fat — veni- 
son without flavour — champagne with 
the taste of a gooseberxy, and hock 
with the properties of a pomegra- 
nate.* Such is the constant habit of 
young men: they think anything 
expensive is necessarily good, and 
they purchase poison at a dearer rate 
than the most medicine-loving hypo- 
chondriac in England ) 

Of course, all the knot declared the 
dinner was superb; called in the 
master to eulogise him in person, and 
made him, to his infinite dismay, 
swallow a bumper of his own hock. 
Poor man ! they mistook his reluct- 
ance for his diffidence, and forced him 
to wash it away in another potation. 
With many a wry fece of grateful 
humility, he left the room, and we 
then proceeded to pass the bottle 
with the smddal determination of 
defeated Romans^ Yon may imagine 
that we were not long in arriving at 
the devoutly wished^for consummation 
of comfortable inebriety; and with 
our eyes reeling, onr cheeks burning, 
and our brave spirits full ripe for 
a quarrel, we sallied out at eleven 

* Which is not an astringent fruit. 



o'clock, vowing death, dread, and 
destruction to all the sober portion of, 
his majesty's subjects. 

We came to a dead halt in Arlington- 
street, which, as it was the quietest 
spot in the neighbourhood, we deemed 
a fitting place for the arrangement of 
our forces. Bartmore, Sfcaunton (a 
tall, thin, well formed, silly youth)^ 
and myself, marched firsts and the 
remaining three followed. We gave 
each other the most judicious admo- 
nitions as to propriety of conduct, 
and then, with a shout that alarmed 
the whole street, we renewed our way.- 
We passed on safely enough till we 
got to Charing-Cross^ having only 
been thrice upbraided by the watch- 
men, and once threatened by two car* 
men of prodigious size, to whose wives 
or sweethearts we had, to our infinite 
peril, made some gentle overtures. 
When, however, we had just passed' 
the Opera Colonnade, we were ac- 
costed by a bevy of buxom Cyprians, 
as merry and as drunk as ourselves* 
We halted for a few minutes in the 
midst of the kennel, to confabulate 
with our new friends, and a very 
amicable and intellectual conversation 
ensued. Bartmore was an adept in 
the art of slang, and he found himself 
&irly matched, by more than one of 
the fitir and gentle creatures by whom 
we were surrounded. Just, however, 
as we were all in high glee, Staunton 
made a trifling disoovery, which 
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turned the merriment of the whole 
scene into strife, war, and confosion. 
A bouncing lass, whose hands were 
as ready as her charms, had quietly 
helped herself to a watch which Staun- 
ton wore^i d la mode, in his waistcoat 
pocket. Drunken as the youth was 
at that time, and dull as he was at 
all others, he was not without the 
instinctive penetration with which all 
human bipeds watch over their indi- 
Tidual goods and chattels. He sprang 
aside from the endearments of the 
syren, grasped her arm, and in a 
voice of querulous indignation, ac- 
cused her of the theft 

** Then rose the cay of women— shrill 
As shriek of goshawk on the hill." 

" Never were my ears so stunned. 
The angry authors in the adventures 
of Gil Bias were nothing to the dispu- 
tants in the kennel at Charing-Cross; 
we rowed, swore, slanged, with a 
Christian meekness and forbearance 
which would have rejoiced Mr. Wil- 
berforce to the heart, and we were 
already preparing ourselves for a more 
striking engagement, when we were 
most unwelcomely interrupted by the 
presence of three watchmen. 

" Take away this — ^this — d d 

woman," hiccuped out Staunton, "she 
has sto — len — (hiccup) — ^my watch" 
—(hiccup). 

"No such thing, watchman,"g hal- 
looed out the accused, "the b 

counter-skipper never Tiad any watch ! 
he only filched a twopenny-halfpenny 
gilt-chain out of his master, Levi, the 
pawnbroker's window, and stuck it in 
his eel-shin to make a show : ye did, 
ye pitiful, lanky-chopped son of a 
dog-fish, ye did." 

" Come, come,^* said the watchman, 
"move on, move on." 

"You be d d, for a Charley!" 

said one of our gang. 

"Ho! ho! master jackanapes, I 
shall give you a cooling in the watch- 
house if you tips us any of your jaw. 



I dare say the young oman here^ is 
quite right about ye, and ye never 
had any watch at all, at all." 

" You are a liar !" cried Staunton ; 
" and you are all in with each other, 
like a pack of rogues as you are." 

" 1 11 tell you what, young gemman," 
said another watchman,^ who was a 
more potent, grave, and reverend sig- 
ner than his comrades, " if you do not 
move on instantly, and let those deceat 
young <ymen alone, I '11 take yon all 
up before Sir Richard." 

" Charley, my boy," said Dartmore, 
" did you ever get thrashed for imper- 
tinence 1" 

2. The last mentioned watchman took 
upon himself the reply to this inter- 
rogatory by a very summary proceed- 
ing: he collared Dartmore, and his 
companions did the same kind office 
to us. This action was not committed 
with impunity : in an instant two of 
the moon's minions, stafi^, lanterns, 
and all, were measuring their length 
at the foot of their namesake of royal 
memory; the remaining Dogberry 
was, however, a tougher assailant ; 
he held Staunton so firmly in his 
gripe, that the poor youth conld 
scarcely breathe out a faint and feeble 

d . ye of defiance, and with hi» 

disengaged hand he made such ait 
admirable use of his rattle, that we 
were surrounded in a trice. 

As when an ant-hill is invaded, 
from every quarter and crevice of the 
mound arise and pour out an angry 
host, of whose previous existence the 
unwary assailant had not dreamt ; so 
from every lane, and alley, and street, 
and crossing, came fast and far the 
champions of the night. 

" Gentlemen," said Dartmore, "we 
must fly ; sauve qui pevt." We wanted 
no stronger admonition, and accord- 
ingly, all of us who were able, set off 

* The reader will remember that tbis 
work was written before the Institution of 
the New Police. 
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wiih tiie utmoBt velocity with which 
Qod had gifted us. I have some faint 
recollection that I myself headed the 
flight I remember well that I dashed 
up the Strand, and dashed doum a 
singalar litUe shed, from which ema- 
nated the steam of tea, and a sharp, 
qaerulous scream of "All hot — all 
hot ; a penny a pint." I see, now, by 
the dim light of retrospection, a vision 
of an old woman in the kennel, and a 
pewter pot of mysterious ingredients 
precipitated into a greengrocer's shop, 
"te viridea inter lauroa,^* as Vincent 
would have said. On we went, &8ter 
and fEtster, as the rattle rang in our 
ears, and the tramp of the enemy 
echoed after us in hot pursuit. 

"The devU take the hindmost," 
said Dartmore, breathlessly (as he 
kept up with me). 

"The watchman has saved his 
majesty the trouble," answered I, look- 
ing back and seeing one of our friends 
in the clutch of the pursuers. 

"On, on!" was Dartmore's only 
reply. 

At last, after innumerable perils, 
and various immersement<s into back 
passages, and courts, and alleys, which, 
like the chicaneries of law, preserved 
and befriended us, in spite of all the 
efforts of justice, we fairly found our- 
selves in safety in the midst of a great 
square. 

Here we paused, and after ascer- 
taining our individual safeties, we 
looked round to ascertain the sum 
total of the general loss. Alas ! we 
were wofuUy shorn of our beams — we 
were reduced one-half: only three out 
of the six survived the conflict and 
the flight. 

" Half," (said the companion of 
Dartmore and myself, whose name 
was Tringle, and who was a dabbler 
in science, of which he was not a little 
vain) " half is less worthy than the 
whole ; but the half is more worthy 
than nonentity." 

"An axiom," said I, "not to be 
No. 49. 



disputed ; but now that we are safe^ 
and have time to think about it, are 
you not slightly of opinion that we 
behaved somewhat scurvily to our 
better half, in leaving it so quietly in 
the hands of the Philistines 1 " 

"By no means," answered Dart- 
more. " In a party, whose members 
make no pretensions to sobriety, it 
would be too hard to expect that per- 
sons who are scarcely capable of taking 
care of themselves, should take care of 
other people. No; we have in all 
these exploits, only the one maxim of 
self-preservation." 

" Allow me," said Tringle, seizing 
me by the coat, " to explain it to you 
on scientific principles. You will 
find, in hydrostatics, that the attrac- 
tion of cohesion is far less powerful in 
fluids than in solids; viz. that per- 
sons who have been converting their 
' solid flesh' into wine skins, cannot 
stick so close to one another as when 
they are sober. " 

" Bravo, Tringle! " cried Dartmore; 
" and now, Pelham, I hope your deli- 
cate scruples are, after so luminous an 
idairci^sement, set at rest for ever." 

" You have convinced me," said I ; 
" let us leave the unfortunates to their 
fate, and Sir Bichard. What is now 
to be done?" 

" Why, in the first place," answered 
Dartmore, "let us reconnoitre. Does 
any one know this spot ] " 

" Not I," said both of us. We in- 
quired of an old fellow, who was tot- 
tering home under the same Baccha- 
nalian auspices as ourselves, and found 
we were in Lincoln's Inn Fields. 

" Which shall we do 1 " asked I, 
"stroll home; or parade the streets, 
visit the Cider-Cellar, and the Finish, 
and kiss the first lass we meet in the 
morning bringing her charms and 
carrots to Covent Garden Market 1 " 

"The latter," cried Dartmore and 
Tringle, "without doubt." 

"Come, then," said I, "let us in- 
vestigate Holbom, and dip into St. 
K 9 
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GUea's, and then find our way into 
some more known comer of the 
globe/' 

"Amen !" said Dartmore, and ac- 
cordingly we renewed our march. We 
wound along a narrow lane^ tolerably 
well known, I imagine, to the gentle- 
men of the quill, and entered Hol- 
born. There was a beautiful still 
moon above us, which cast its light 
over a drowsy stand of hackney 
coaches, and shed a ' silver sadness* 
over the thin visages and sombre 
vestments of two guardians of the 
night, who regarded us, we thought, 
with a very ominous aspect of sus- 
picion. 

We strolled along, leisurely enough, 
till we were interrupted by a misera- 
ble-looking crowd, assembled round a 
dull, dingy, melancholy shop, from 
which gleamed a solitary candle, 
whose long, spinster-like wick was 
flirting away with an east wind, at a 
most unconscionable rate. Upon the 
haggard and worn countenances of 
the bystanders, was depicted one ge- 
neral and sympathising expression of 
eager, envious, wistful anxiety, which 
predominated so far over the various 
characters of each, as to communicate 
something of a likeness to all. It was 
an impress of such a seal as you might 
imagine, not the arch-fiend, but one 
of his subordinate shepherds, would 
have set upon each of his flock. 

Amid this crowd, I recognised more 
than one face which I had often seen 
in my equestrian lounges through 
town, peering from the shoulders of 
some intrusive, ragamuffin, wages-less 
lackey, and squealing out of its 
wretched, unpampered mouth, the 
everlasting query of " Want your oss 
hddf Sir?" The rest were made up 
of unfortunate women of the vilest and 
most ragged description, aged itine- 
rants, with features seared with famine, 
bleared eyes, dropping jaws, shivering 
limbs, and all the mortal signs of 
hopeless and aidless, and^ worst of all. 



breadless infirmity. Here and there 
an Irish accent broke out in the oaths 
of national impatience, and was 
answered by the shrill, broken voice of 
some decrepit but indefatigable vota- 
ries of pleasure — (Pleasure f) but the 
chief character of the meeting was 
silence; — silence, eager, heavy, en- 
grossing ; and, above them all, shone 
out the quiet moon, so calm, so hdy, 
so breathing of still happiness and un- 
polluted glory, as if it never looked 
upon the traces of human ps^ion, and 
miseiy, and sin. We stood for some 
moments contemplating the group be- 
fore us, and then, following the steps 
of an old, withered crone, who, with a 
cracked cup in her hand, was pushing 
her way through the throng, we found 
ourselves in that dreary pandsemo- 
nium, at once the origin and the re- 
fuge of humble vices — a Qinrshop, 

" Poor devils," said Dartmore^ to 
two or three of the nearest and eagerest 
among the crowd, "come in, and I 
will treat you." 

The invitation was received with a 
promptness which must have been the 
most gratifying compliment to the 
inviter; and thus Want, which is 
the mother of Invention, does not Ob- 
ject, now and then, to a bantling by 
Politeness. 

We stood by the counter while our 
protig^ were served, in silent obser- 
vation. In low vice, to me, there is 
always something too gloomy, almost 
too fearful for light mirth ; the con- 
tortions of the madman are stronger 
than those of the fool, but one does 
not laugh at them ; the sympathy is 
for the cause — ^not the effect. 

Leaning against the counter at one 
comer, and fixing his eyes deliberately 
and unmovingly upon us, was a man 
about the age of fifty, dressed in a cos- 
tume of singular fashion, apparently 
pretending to an antiquity of taste, 
correspondent with that of the mate- 
rial. This person wore a large cocked- 
hat, set rathet jauntily on one side. 
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and a black coat^ which seemed an 
omnium gatherum of all abominations 
that had come in its way for the last 
ten years, and which appeared to ad- 
vance equal claims (from the manner 
it i^as made and worn), to the seyeral 
dignities of the art military and 
civil, the aima and the toga : — from 
the neck of the wearer hung a blue 
ribbon of amazing breadth, and of a 
very surprising assumption of newness 
and splendour, by no means in har- 
mony with the other parts of the 
tout en8€7nhle; this was the guardian 
of an eye-glass of block tin, and of 
dimensions correspondent with the 
size of the ribbon. Stuck under 
the right arm, and shaped fearfully 
like a sword, peeped out the hilt 
of a very large and sturdy-looking 
stick, " in war a weapon, in peace a 
snppoiii." 

The featul-es of the man were in 
keeping with his garb; they betokened 
an equal mixture of the traces of 
poverty, and the assumption of the 
dignities reminiscent of a better day. 
Two small light-blue eyes were shaded 
by bushy and rather imperious brows, 
which lowered from under the hat, 
like Cerberus out of his den. These, 
at present, wore the dull, fixed stare 
of habitual intoxication, though we 
were not long in discovering that they 
had not yet forgotten to sparkle with 
all the quickness, and more than the 
roguery of youth. His nose was large, 
prominent, and aristocratic; nor would 
it have been ill formed, had not some 
unknown cause pushed it a little 
nearer towards the left ear, than 
would have been thought, by an 
equitable judge of beauty, fair to the 
pretensions of the right. The lines 
in the countenance were marked as if 
in iron, and had the face been per- 
fectly composed, must have given to 
it a remarkably stem and sinister 
appearance; but at that moment 
there was an arch leer about the 
mouth, which softened, or at least 



altered, the expression the features 
habitually wore. 

" Sir," said he, (after a few minutes 
of silence,) " Sir," said he, approaching 
me, " will you do me the honour to 
take a pinch of snuff]" and so saying, 
he tapped a curious copper box, with 
a picture of his late majesty upon it. 

" With great pleasure," answered I, 
bowing low, " since the act is a 
prelude to the pleasure of your 
acquaintance." 

My gentleman of the gin-shop 
opened his box with an air, as he 
replied — " It is but seldom that I 
meet, in places of this description, 
gentlemen of the exterior of yourself 
and your friends. I am not a person 
very easily deceived by the outward 
man. Horace, sir, could not have 
included me, when he said, specie 
dedpimur. I perceive that you are 
surprised at hearing me quote Latin. 
Alas! sir, in my wandering and 
various manner of life I may say, with 
Cicero and Pliny, that the study of 
letters has proved my greatest conso- 
lation. ' Gavdium mihiy says the 
latter author, ' et solatium in Uteris : 
nihil tarn Icetum qvx)d his non Icetitis, 
nihil tam triste quod non per has sit 
minus triste,^ Gc — d d — n ye, you 
scoundrel, give me my gin ! ar'n't you 
ashamed of keeping a gentleman of 
my fashion so long waiting]" 

This was said to the sleepy dispenser 
of the spirituous potations, who looked 
up for a moment with a dull stare, 
and then replied, *' Your money first, 
Mr. Gordon — ^you owe us seven-pence 
hal§)enny already." 

''Blood and confusion! speakest 
thou to me of hal^ence ! Enow that 
thou art a mercenary varlet; yes, 
knave, mark that, a mercenary varlet." 
The sleepy Ganymede replied not, and 
the wrath of Mr. Gordon subsided 
into a low, interrupted, internal mut- 
tering of strange oaths, which rolled 
and grumbled, and rattled ^in ^his 
throat, like distant thunder. 
K 2 
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At length' ho cheered up a littl 

Sir," said he, addressing Dartmore, 

it is a sad thing to be dependant on 
these low persons; the wise among 
the ancienis were never so wrong as 
when they panegyrised poverty : it is 
the wicked man's tempter, the good 
man's perdition, the proud man's 
curse, the melancholy man's Judter" 

" You are a strange old cock," said 
the unsophisticated Dartmore, eyeing 
him from head to foot ; ** there's half 
a sovereign for you." 

The blunt blue eyes of Mr. Gordon 
sharpened up in an instant ; he seized 
the treasure with an avidity of which, 
the minute after, he seemed somewhat 
ashamed; for he said, playing with 
the coin in an idle, indifierent man- 
ner — " Sir, you show a consideration, 
and, let me add, sir, a delicacy of 
feeling, unusual at your years. Sir, 
I shall repay you at my earliest leisure, 
and in the meanwhile allow me to say, 
that I shall be proud of the honour of 
your acquaintance." 

" Thank-ye, old boy," said Dart- 
more, putting on his glove before he 
accepted the offered hand of his new 
friend, which, though it was tendered 
with great grace and dignity, was of 
a marvellously dingy and soapless 
aspect. 

** Harkye, you d — d son of a gun ! " 
cried Mr. Gordon, abruptly turning 
from Dartmore, after a hearty shake of 
the hand, to the man at the counter 
— " Harkye ! give me change for this 
half sovereign, and be d— d to you — 



and then tip us a double gill of your 
best ; you whey-faced, liver-drenched^ 
pence-griping, belly-griping, pauper- 
cheating, sleepy-souled Arismanes of 
bad spirits. Come, gentlemen, if you 
have nothing better to do, I '11 take 
you to my club ; we are a rare knot 
of U8, there — all choice spirits ; some 
of them are a little uncouth, it is 
true, but we are not all bom Chester- 
fields. Sir, allow me to ask the 
favour of your name 1 " 

" Dartmore." 

*' Mr. Dartmore, you are a gentle- 
man. Hollo ! you Liquorpondretreet 
of a wcmndrel — having notiiing of 
liquor but the name, you narrow, 
nasty, pitiful alley of a fellow, with a 
kennel for a body, and a sinf^ for a 
soul; give me my change and my 
gin, you scoundrel ! Humph, is that 
all right, you Procrustes of the 
counter, chopping our lawful appetites 
down to your rascally standard of 
seven-pence halfpenny? Why don't 
you take a motto, you Paynim dog ? 
Here's one for you — 'Measure for 
measure, and the devil to pay ! ' 
Humph, you pitiful toadstool of a 
trader, you have no more spirit than 
an empty water-bottle ; and when 
you go to h — 11, they'll use you to 
cool the bellows. I say, you rascal, 
why are you worse off tban the devil 
in a hip bath of brimstone] — because, 
you knave, the devil then would only 
be half d — d, and you're d — d all 

over ! Come, gentlemen, I am at 

your service," 
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CHAPTER L. • 

The history of a philoeophlcal Yagabond, punuing novdiyi and losing content. 

Viear of WakejfcM, 



W& followed our strange friend 
through the crowd at the door, which 
he elhowed on either side with the 
most aristocratic disdain, perfectly 
regardless of their jokes at his dress 
and manner ; he no sooner got 
through the throng, than he stopped 
short (though in the midst of the 
kennel) and o£fered us his arm. This 
was an honour of which we were by 
no means desirous ; for, to say nothing 
of the shabbiness of Mr. Gordon's 
exterior, there was a certain odour in 
his garments which was possibly less 
displeasing to the wearer than to his 
acquaintance. Accordingly, we pre- 
tended not to notice this invitation, 
and merely said, we would follow his 
guidance. 

He turned up a narrow street, and 
after pasong some of the most ill 
fayoured alleys I erer had the happi- 
ness of beholding, he stopped at a low 
door; here he knocked twice, and 
was at last admitted by a slip-shod, 
yawning wench, with red arms, and a 
proj^sion of sandy hair. This Hebe, 
Mr. Gordon greeted with a loving 
kiss which the kissee resented in a 
very unequivocal strain of disgustful 
reproach. 

" Hush ! my Queen of Clubs ; my 
Sultana Sootina ! ** said Mr. Gordon ; 
" hush ! or these gentlemen will think 
you in earnest-. I have brought three 
new customers to the club." 

This speech somewhat softened the 
incensed Houri of Mr. Gordon's Para- 
dise, and she very civilly asked us to 
enter. 

"Stop!" said Mr. Gordon with an 
air of importance, " I must just step 



in and ask the gentlemen to admit 
you; — merely a form — for a word 
from me will be quite sufficient." And 
so saying, he vanished for about five 
minutes. 

On his return, he said, with a cheer- 
ful countenance, that we were free of 
the house, but that we must pay a 
shilling each as the customary fee. 
This sum was soon collected, and 
quietly inserted in the waistcoat 
pocket of our chaperon, who then con- 
ducted us up the passage into a small 
back room, where were sitting about 
seven or eight men, enveloped in 
smoke, and moistening the fever oY 
the Virginian plant with various pre- 
parations of malt. On entering, I 
observed Mr. Gordon deposit, at a 
sort of bar, the sum of threepence, by 
which I shrewdly surmised he had 
gained the sum of two and ninepence 
by our admission. With a very arro- 
gant air, he proceeded to the head of 
the table, sat himself down with a 
swagger, and called out, like a lusty 
roisterer of the true kidney, for a 
pint of purl and a pipe. Not to be 
out of fashion, we ordered the same 
articles of luxury. 

After we had all commenced a 
couple of puffs at our pipes, I looked 
round at our fellow guests; they 
seemed in a very poor state of body, 
as might naturally be supposed ; and, 
in order to ascertain how far the con- 
dition of the mind was suited to that 
of the frame, I turned round to Mr. 
Gordon, and asked him in a whisper 
to give us a few hints as to the genus 
and characteristics of the individual 
components of his club. Mr. Gordon 
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declared himself delighted with the 
proposal, and we all acyourxied to a 
separate table at the comer of the 
room, where Mr. Gordon, after a deep 
draught at the purl, thus began : — 

"You observe yon thin, meagre, 
cadaverous animal, with rather an 
intelligent and melancholy expression 
of countenance— his name is Chitter- 
ling Crabtree : his father was an emi- 
nent coal-merchant, and left him 
10,000Z. Crabtree turned politician. 
When &te wishes to ruin a man of 
moderate abilities and moderate for- 
tune, she makes him an orator. Mr. 
Chitterllng Crabtree attended all the 
meetings at the Crown and Anchor — 
subscribed to the aid of the suffer- 
ing Mends of freedom — harangued, 
argued, sweated, wrote — ^was fined and 
imprisoned — regaiued his liberty, and 
married — his wife loved a conmiunity 
of goods no less than her spouse, and 
ran off with one citizen, while he was 
running on to the others. Chitterling 
dried his tears; and contented him- 
self with the reflection, that 'in a 
proper state of things,' such an event 
could not have occurred. 

"Mr. Crabtree's money and life 
were now half gone. One does not 
subscribe to the friends of freedom 
and spout at their dinners for nothing. 
But the worst drop was yet in the 
cup. An undertaking, of the most 
spirited and promising nature, was 
conceived by the chief of the friends, 
and the dearest familiar of Mr. Chit- 
terling Crabtree. Our worthy em- 
barked his fortune in a speculation so 
certain of success; — crash went the 
speculation, and off went the friend — 
Mr. Crabtree was ruined. He was 
not, however, a man to despair at 
trifles. What were bread, meat, and | 
beer to the champion of equality ! I 
He went to the meeting that very- 
night : he said he gloried in his losses ' 
— they were for the cause : the whole I 
conclave rang with shouts of applause, , 
and Mr. Chitterling Crabtree went to . 



bed happier than ev6r.*\ I need not 
pursue his history fiurther; you] see 
Mm Jiere — ^verbum sat He spouts at 
the 'Ciceronian,' for half a crown 
a-night, and to this day subscribes 
sixpence a-week to the cause of 'li- 
berty and enlightenment all over the 
world.* •• 

" By heaven ! " cried Dartmore, " he 
is a fine fellow, and my father shall 
do something for him." 

Gordon pricked up his ears, and 
continued, — " Now, for the second 
person, gentlemen, whomi am about to 
describe to you. You see that middle- 
sized stout man, with a slight squint, 
and a restless, lowering, cunning ex- 
pression V* 

"What! him in the kerseymere 
breeches and green jacket V said I. . 

" The same," answered Gordon. 
His real name, when he does not 
travel with an alias, is Job Jonson. 
He is one of the most remarkable 
rogues in Christendom ; he is so noted 
a cheat, that there is not a pickpocket 
in England who would keep company 
with him if he had anything to lose. 
He was the favourite of his father, 
who intended to leave him aU his for- 
tune, which was tolerably large. He 
robbed him one day on the high road; 
his father discovered it, and disin- 
herited him. He was placed at a 
merchant's office, and rose, step by 
step, to be head clerk, and intended 
son-in-law. .Three nights before his 
marriage, he broke open tlie tUl, and 
was turned out of doors the next 
morning. If you were going to do 
him the greatest favour in the world, 
he cQuld not keep his hands out of 
your pocket till you had done it. In 
short, he has rogued himself out of 
a dozen fortunes, and a hundred 
friends, and managed, with incredible 
dexterity and success, to cheat himself 
into beggary and a pot of beer." 

" I beg your pardon," said I, " but 
I think a sketch of your own life must 
be more amusing than that of any 
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one else : am I impertineBt in asking 
for it r' 

^'Not at all," replied Mr. Gordon ; 
^' you shall fiave it in as few words as 
possible." 

''I was bom a gentleman^ and 
educated with some pains ; they told 
me I was ageninSj and it was not very 
hard to persuade me of the truth of 
the assertion. I wrote verses to a 
wonder — ^robbed orchards according 
to military tactics — ^never played at 
marbles, without explaining to my 
competitors the theory of attraction — 
and was the best informed, most mis- 
chievons, little rascal in the whole 
school. My &mily were in grea^ 
doubt what to do with so prodigious a 
wonder; one said the law, another 
the chnrchj a third talked of diplo- 
mapy, and a fourth assured my mother, 
that if I could but be introduoed at 
courts I should be lord chamberlaiQ 
in a twelvemonth. While my friends 
were deliberating, I took the liberty 
of deciding: I enlisted, in a fit of 
loyal valour, in a marching regiment j 
my friends made the best of a bad 
job, and bought me an ensigncy. 

'' I recollect I read Plato the night 
before I went to battle; the next 
morning they told me I ran away. I 
]^n sure it wfts a malicious invention, 
Ibr if I had, I should have recollected 
it ; whereas, I was in such a confusion 
that I cannot remember a single thing 
that hi^ppehed in the whole course of 
that day, About six months after- 
wards, I found myself out of the army, 
and in gaol ; and no sooner had my 
relations released me iVom the latter 
predlcan^ent, than I set off on my 
travels; At Dublin, I lost my heart 
to a rich widow (as I thought); I 
married her, and found her as poor as 
myself. Heaven ^nows what would 
have become of me, if I had not taken 
to drinking ; my wife soomed to be 
outdone by me in any thing; she 
followed my example, and at the end 
of a year I followed her to the grave. 



Since then I have taken warning, and 
been scrupulously sober. — Betty, my 
love, another pint of purl 

" I was now once more a freeman 
in the prime of my life ; handsome, 
as you see, gentlemen, and with the 
strength and spirit of a young Her- 
cules. Accordingly I dried my tears, 
turned marker by night at a gambling 
house, and buck by day, in Bond- 
street (for I had returned to London). 
I remember well one morning, that 
his present Majesty was pleased, en 
passant, to admire my buckskins — 
tempora mutantur. Well, gentlemen, 
one night at a brawl in our salon, my 
nose met with a rude hint to move to 
the right I went, in a great panic 
to the surgeon, who mended the 
matter, by moving it to the left. 
There, thank God ! it has rested in 
quiet ever since. It is needless to tell 
you the nature of the quarrel in which 
this accident occurred ; however, my 
friends thought it necessary to remove 
me from the situation I then held. 
I went once more to Ireland, and 
was introduced to 'a friend of free- 
dom.' I was poor; that circumstance 
is quite enough to make a patriot. 
They sent me to Paris on a secret 
mission, and when I returned, my 
friends were in prison. Being always 
of a free disposition, I did not envy 
them their situation: accordingly I 
returned to England. Halting at 
Liverpool, with a most debilitated 
purse, I went into a silversmith's shop 
to brace it, and about six months 
afterwards, I found myself on a marine 
excursion to Botany Bay. On my 
return from that country, I resolved 
to turn my literary talents to account. 
I went to Cambridge, wrote declama- 
tions, and translated Virgil at so 
much a sheet. My relations (thanks 
to my letters, neither few nor far 
between) soon found me out; they 
allowed me (they do so still) half a 
guinea a week; and upon this and 
my declamations I manage to exist. 
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Ever since, my chief residence has 
been at Cambridge. I am an univer- 
sal &vourite with both graduates and 
undergraduates. I have reformed 
my life and my manners, and have 
become the quiet, orderly person you 
behold me. Age tames the fiercest 
of us — 

'* < Non sum qualia erain.' 



'•' Betty, bring me my purl, and be 
d — d to you. 

"It is now vacation pme, and I 
have come to town with the idea of 
holding lectures on the state of educa- 
tion. Mr. Dartmore, your health. 
Gentlemen, yours. My story is done, 
— and I hope you will pay for the 
purl." * 



CHAPTER LI. 
I hate a drunken TOgae,—Tufef/th Night. 



Wb took an affectionate leave of 
Mr. Gordon, and found ourselves once 
more in the open air ; the smoke and 
the purl had contributed greatly to 
the continuance of our inebriety, and 
we were as much averse to bed as 
ever. We conveyed ourselves, laugh- 
ing and rioting all the way, to a stand 
of hackney-coaches. "We entered the 
head of the flock, and drove to Picca- 
dilly. It set us down at the comer 
of the Haymarket. 

" Past two ! " cried the watchman, 
as we sauntered by him. 

" You lie, you rascal," said I, "you 
have passed three now." 

We were all merry enough to laugh 
at this sally; and seeing a light 
gleam from the entrance of the Royal 
Saloon, we knocked at the door, and 
it was opened unto us. We sat down 
at the only spare table in the place, 
and looked round at the smug and 
varmirvt citizens with whom the room 
was filled. 

" Hollo, waiter ! " cried Tringle, 
" some red wine negus — I know not 
why it is, but the devil himself could 
never cure me of thirst. Wine and 
I have a most chemical attraction for 
each other. You know that we always 
estimate the force of attraction be- 
tween bodies by the force required to 
separate them ! " 



While we were all three as noisy 
and nonsensical as our best friends 
could have wished us, a new stranger 
entered, approached, looked round 
the room for a. seat, and seeing none, 
walked leisurely up to our table, and 
accosted me with a — " Ha ! Mr. Pel- 
ham, how d*ye do? Well met; by 
your leave I will sip my grog at your 
table. No ofibnce I hope — ^more the 
merrier, eh % — Waiter, a glass of hot 
brandy and water — not too weak. 
D 'ye hear ? " 



Kf Poor Jemmy Gordon— thou art no morel 
The stones of Cambridge no longer prate of 
thy whereabout I — Death hath removed 
thee ;— may it not be to that bourne whwe 
alone thy oaths can be outdone! He was 
indeed a singular character, that Jemmy 
Gordon, as many a generation of Cantabs 
can attest!— His long stick and his cocked 
hat — and his tattered Lucretius, and his 
mighty eye-glass, how familiarly do th^ 
interminglewith our recollections of Trinity 
and of Trumpington Streets! If I hare 
rightly heard, his death was the conse- 
quence of a fractured limb. Laid by the leg 
in a lofty attic, his spirit was not tamed ;— 
the noises he made were astounding to the 
last.— The grim foe carried him off in a 
whirlwind of slang ! I do not say 'Peace to 
his manes,' for quiet would be the worst 
hell that could await him:— and hearen 
itself would be torture to Jemmy Gordon, if 
he were not allowed to swear in it! — 
Noisiest of reprobates, fare thee well!— 
H. P. 
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Keed I say that this pithy and 
pretty address proceeded from the 
mouth of Mr. Tom Thornton 'i He 
was somewhat more tl^n half dmnk, 
and his light prying eyes twinkled 
dizzily in. his heaid. Dartmore, who 
was, and is, the best natnred fellow 
alive, hailed the signs of his intoxica- 
tion as a sort of freemasonry, and 
made way for him beside himself. I 
could not help remarking, that Thorn- 
ton seemed singularly less sleek than 
heretofore : his coat was out at the 
elbows, his linen was torn and soiled ; 
there was not a yestige of the vulgar 
spmceness about him which was for- 
merly one of his most prominent 
characteristics. He had also lost a 
great deal of the florid health for- 



merly visible in his face ; his cheeks 
seemed sunk and haggard, his eyes 
hollow, and his complexion sallow 
and squalid, in spite of the flush 
which intemperance spread over it at 
the moment. However, he was in 
high spirits, and soon made himself 
so entertaining that Dartmore and 
Tringle grew charmed with him. 

As for me, the antipathy I had to 
the man sobered and silenced me for 
the rest of the night; and finding 
that Dartmore and his friend were 
eager for an introduction to some 
female friends of Thornton's, whom 
he mentioned in terms of high praise, 
I tore myself from them, and made 
the best of my way home. 



CHAPTER LII. 

nil mors gravis incubat 
Qui, notus nimis omnibus, 
Ignotus moritur sibi.— Saneca. 

NoQS serous par nos lots les Juges des ouvrages.*— £«# Femmet Savantet. 

Whilst we do speak, our fire 
Doth into ice expire ; 
Flames turn to frost, 

And, ere we can 

Know how our crow turns swan. 

Or how a silver snow 
Springs there, where Jet did grow, 
Our fading spring is in dull winter lost,— JabpAr Matnc. 



ViKCEKT called on me the next 
day. " I have news for you," said he, 
"though somewhat of a lugubrious 
liature. Lttgete Veneres Cupidinea- 
que! You remember the Duchesse 
dePerpignanl" 

" I should think so," was my answer. 

"Well, then," pursued Vincent, "she 
18 no more. Her death was worthy of 
her life. She was to give a brilliant 
entertainment to all the foreigners at 
l^aris : the day before it took place, a 
dreadful eruption broke out on her 
complexion. She sent for the doctors 



in despair. ' Cure me against to-mor- 
row,' she said, 'and name your own 
reward.' 'Madame, it is impossible 
to do so with safety to your health.' 
'Au diable with your health ! ' said the 
Duchesse ; ' what is health to an erup- 
tion Y The doctors took the hint ; an 
external. application was used — the 
Duchesse woke in the morning as 
beautiful as ever — the entertainment 
took place — she was the Armida of 
the scene. Supper was announced. 
She took the arm of the — - ambas- 
sador, and moved through the crowd 
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amidgt the aadible admixttion 6f all. 
She stopped for a moment at the door ; 
all eyes were upon her. A fearful and 
ghastly oonvulsioa passed oyer her 
eountemuice; her lips trembled, she 
fell on the ground with the most ter- 
rible contortioi^s of &ce and frame. 
Theycarriedhertobed. She remained 
for son^e days insensible; when she 
recoyeredi she asked for a looking- 
gUss. Her whole face was drawn on 
one side ; not a wreck of beauty was 
left ; — ^that night she poisoned herself! " 

I cannot express how shocked I was 
at this iniormation. Much as I had 
cause to be disgusted with the conduct 
of that unhappy woxnan, I cou)d find in 
my mind no feeling but oommiseration 
and horror at her death ; and it was 
with great difficulty that Y incent per- 
suaded me to accept an invitation to 
Lady Boseville's for the evening, to 
meet Glanville and himself. 

However, I cheered up as the night 
came on ; and though my mind was 
still haunted with the tale of the 
morning, it was neither in a musing 
nor a melancholy mood that I entered 
the drawing-room at Lady Boseville's 
— " So runs the world away 1" 

Glanville was there in his customaiy 
mourning. 

" Pelham," he said, when he joined 
me, "do you remember at Lady — — *s 
one night, I said I would introduce 
you to my sister 1 J had no oppor- 
tunity then, for we left the house 
before she returned frop the refresh- 
mei^t rqom. May I do so now ?" 

I need not say what was my answer. 
I followed Glanville into the ne:(t 
room ; and, to my inexpressible asto- 
nishmont and delight, discovered ii^ 
his sister tl^e beautiful, the never-for- 
gotten stranger J had seen at Chel- 
tenham. 

i^or once \n my life I was epabar- 
K^aed — ^my bow would have shamed 
a x^^jor in the line, and my stuttered 
and irrelevant address an alderman in 
tho presence of His Majesty. How- 



ever, a tew moments sufficed to reco- 
ver me, and I strained every nerve to 
be as agreeable as possible. 

After I had conversed v^th Miss 
Glanville for some timo, Lady Rose- 
ville joined us. Stately ai^d Jui^o-like 
as was that charming personage in 
general, she relaxed into a softness of 
manner tq Miss Glapville, that quite 
won my heart She drew hor to a part 
of the room, where a Y^ry animated 
and cliiefly literary conversation was 
going on — and I, resolving to make 
the best of my time, followed them, 
and once more foun4 myself seated 
besido Miss Glanville. Lady Boseville 
was on the otlier side of my beautiful 
companion; {ind | obser?ed tl^t, 
whenever she took h^ eyes from Miss 
Glanville, they always rested upon her 
brother, who, in the midst of the dis- 
putation and the disputants, sat sUent, 
gloomy, and absorbed. 

The conversation turned upon 
Scott's novels; thence on novels in 
general ; and finally on the particular 
one of Anastasius. 

'' It is a thousand pities," said Yin- 
centy ''that the scene of that novel is 
so fjEtr removed from us. But it is a 
great misfortune for Hope that — 

*To /^aminp he narrowed his mind. 
And gave up to the East what was meant 
for mankind.' 

One often loses, in admiration at the 
knowledge of peculiar costume, the 
deference one would have paid to the 
masterly grasp of uniyersal character." 

" It must require," said Lady Bose- 
ville, ''an extraordinary combination 
of mental powers to produce a perfect 
novel." 

" One so extraordinary," aftflwered 
Yincent, "that, though ve have one 
perfect epic poem, and several which 
pretend to perfection, we hJive not one 
perfect novel in the world.'*' Gil Bias 

* For Don Quixote is not what ii4)rd 
Yinoent terms a nova, vie the aotoal lepre- 
sentatioB o^ real life. 
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i^proach^s more to per&etioii thaii 
juiy other ; but it BiiiBt be cosiefused 
that there is a want of dignity, of 
moral rectitude^ and of wbat I may 
term moral beauty/ throughout the 
whole book. If an author could com- 
bine the various excellencies of Scott 
and Le Sage, with a greater and more 
metaphysical knowledge of morals 
than either, we might expect from him 
the perfection we have not yet disco- 
vered since the days of Apuleius." 

"Speaking of morals/' said Lady 
Boseville, "do you not think every 
novel should have its distinct object, 
and inculcate, throughout, Qome one 
peculiar vmH. mh ^ many of Har- 
montel's and Miss Edgeworth's V 

''Ho!" an8wei«d Vincent, ** every 
good novel haa one gveat end— the 
same in all — viz. the increasing our 
knowledge of the heart. It is thus 
that a novel writer must be a philo- 
sopher. Whoever succeeds in showing 
U8 more accurately the nature of our- 
selves and species, has done science, 
and, consequently, virtue, the most 
important benefit ; for every trv& is a 
morai. This great and universal end, 
I am led to imagine, is rather crippled 
than extended by the rigorousattention 
to the (me isolated moral you mention. 

'*ThuB Dryden, in his Essay on 
the Progress of Satire, very rightly 
pseierg Horace to Juvenal, so far as 
instruduni is concerned ; because the 
miscellaneous satires of the former 
are directed against every vice — the 
more confined ones of the latter (for 
the most part) only against one. All 
mankind is the field the novelist 
should cultivate — all truth, the moral 
he should strive to iHing home. It 
is in occasional dialogue, in desultory 
maxims, in deductions fron^ events, 
in ana^ia of character, that he 
should benefit and instruct. It is 
not enough — and I wish a certain 
novelist who has lately arisen would 
remember this — it is not enough for 
a writer to have a good heart, amiable 



sympathies, and what aare termed 
high feelings, in order to shape out a 
moral, either true in itself, or benefi- 
cial in its inculcation. Before he 
touches his tale, he should be 
thoroughly acquainted with the in- 
tricate science of morals, and the 
metaphysical, as well as the more 
open, operations of the mind. If his 
knowledge is not deep and clear^ 
his love of the good may only lead 
him into error ; and he may pass off 
the prejudices of a susceptible heart 
for the precepts of virtue. Would to 
Heaven that people would think tit 
necessary to be instructed before they 
i^ttempt to instruct! *IHre simple' 
ment gue la vertu est vertu parce 
qu'dle est bonne en aonfimds, et h vice 
tout au contraire, ce n*estpas ks/aire 
connoUreJ For me, if I were to write 
a novel, I would first make myself an 
aeute, active, and vigilant observer 
of men and manners. Secondly, I 
would, after having thus noted effects 
by action in the world, trace the 
causes by books, and meditation in 
my closet. It is then, and not till 
then, that I woujd study the lighter 
graces of style and decoration; nor 
would I give the rein to invention, 
till I was convinced that it would 
create neither monsters, of men, nor 
fiklsities, of truth. For my vehicles 
of instruction or amusement, I would 
have people as they are — neither 
worse nor better — and the moral they 
should convey, should be rather 
through jest or irony, than gravity 
and seriousness. There never was an 
imperfection corrected by portraying 
perfection ; and if levity and ridicule 
be said so easily to allure to un, I do 
not see why they should not be used 
in defence of virtue. Of this yre may 
be sure, that aa laughter js a distinct 
indication of the human race, so there 
never was a brute mind or a savage 
heart that Iqved to indulge in it."* 



* The Sage of Malmesbary expresses a 
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Vincent ceased. 

" Thank you, my lord,** gaid Lady 
Boseville, as she took Miss Olanville's 
arm and moved from the table. " For 
once you have condescended to g^ve 



as your own sense, and not other 
people's; you have scarce made a 
single quotation." 
"Accept," answered Vincent rising, 

•* * Aooept a miracle instead of wit.-' 



t • 



CHAPTER LIIL 

Oh! IloTe!— Methinks 
Thie word of love ia fit for all the world. 
And that, for gentle hearts, another name 
Should speak of gentler thooghu than the world owns.— P. B. Shclliy. 



.For me, I ask no more than honour gives. 



To think me youra, and rank me with your friends— Shakspbabc 



Callous and worldly as I may 
seem, from the tone of these memoirs, 
I can say, safely, that one of the most 
delicious evenings I ever spent, was 
the first of my introduction to Miss 
Olanville. I went home intoxicated 
with a subtle spirit of enjoyment 
that gave a new zest and freshness to 
life. Two little hours seemed to have 
changed the whole course of my 
thoughts and feelings. 

There was nothing about Miss 
Olanville like a heroine — I hate your 
heroines. She had none of that 
" modest ease," and " quiet dignity," 
of which certain writers speak with 
such applause. Thank Heaven, ^e 
tocL8 alive ! She had great sense, but 
the playfulness of a child; extreme 
rectitude of mind, but with the ten- 
derness of a gazelle : if she laughed, 
all her countenance, lips, eyes, fore- 
head, cheeks, laughed too: ''Para- 
dise seemed opened in her fiice : " if 
she looked grave, it was such a lofty 
and upwardf yet sweet and gentle 
gravity, that you might (had you 

Tery different opinion of the philosophy of 
laughter, and, for my part, I think his 
doctrine, in great measure, though not 
altogether—true. See Hobbet on Human 
Nature, and the answer to him in CampbelVt 
£A«tori<;.— AuTHOB. 



been gifted with the least imagina- 
tion) have supposed, from the model 
of her countenance, a new order of 
angels between the cherubim and the 
seraphim, the angels of Love and 
Wisdom. She was not, perhaps, quite 
so silent in society as my individual 
taste would desire ; but when she 
spoke, it was with a propriety of 
thought and diction which made me 
lament when her voice had ceased. 
It was as if something beautiful in 
creation had stopped suddenly. 

Enough of this now. I was lazily 
turning (the morning after Lady 
Boseville's) over some old books, 
when Vincent entered. I observed 
that his &ce was flushed, and Ms 
eyes sparkled with more than their 
usual brilliancy. He looked carefully 
round the room, and then, approach- 
ing his chair towards mine, said, in a 
low tone — 

"Pelham, I have something of 
importance on my mind which I wish 
to discuss with you; but let me 
entreat you to lay aside your usua^ 
levity, and pardon me if I say affec- 
tation; meet me with the candour 
and plainness which are the real dis- 
tinctions of your character." 

"My Lord Vincent," I replied, 
''there are, in your words, a depth 
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and solemnity 'which pierce me, 

through one of N 's best stuffed 

coatfi, even to the veiy heart. I will 

hear you as yon desire, from the 

alpha to the omega of your discourse.** 

"My dear friend," said Vincent, 

" I haye often seen that, in spite of 

all your love of pleasure, you have 

your mind continually turned towards 

higher and graver objects ; and I 

have thought the better of your 

talents, and of your future success, 

for the little parade you make of the 

one, and the little care you appear to 

pay to the other : for 

' tis a oommon proof. 
That lowHneas is youBg Ambition's ladder.* 

I have also observed that you have, of 
late, been much to Lord Dawton^s ; I 
have even heard that you have been 
twice closeted with him. It is well 
known that that person entertains 
hopes of leading the opposition to the 
gr<Ua arva of the Treasury benches ; 
and notwithstanding the years in 
which the Whigs have been out of 
office, there are some persons who 
pretend to foresee the chance of a 
coalition between them and Mr. 
Gaskell, to whose principles it is also 
added that they have been gradually 
assimilating.'* 

Here Vincent paused a moment, and 
looked full at me. I met his eye with 
a glance as searching as his own. His 
look changed, and he continued. 

" Now listen to me, Pelham ; Such 
a coalition never can take place. You 
smile : I repeat it. It is my object to 
form a third party; perhaps, while 
the two great sects 'anticipate the 
cabinet designs of fate,* there may 
suddenly come by a third, 'to whom 
the whole shall be referred.' Say 
that you think it not impossible that 
you may join us, and I will tell you 
more." 

I paused for three minutes before I 
answered Vincent. I then said — " I 
thank you very sincerely for your pro- 



posal : tell me the names of two of 
your designed party, and I will an- 
swer you.'* 

" Lord Lincoln and Lord Lesbo- 
rough.'* 

" What 1** said I— "the Whig, who 
says in the Upper House, that what- 
ever may be the distresses of the 
people, they shall not be gratified at 
the cost of one of the despotic privi- 
leges of the aristocracy. Go to ! — I 
will have none of him. As to Les- 
borough, he is a fool and a boaster — 
who is dways puffing his own vanity 
with the windiest pair of oratorical 
bellows that ever were made by air 
and brass, for the purpose of sound 
and smoke, ' signifying nothing.* Go 
to ! — I will have none of him either." 
" You are right in your judgment 
of my confreres" answered Vincent ; 
" but we must make use of bad tools 
for good purposes.'* 

" No — no ! '* said I ; " the com- 
monest carpenter will tell you the 
reverse." 

Vincent eyed me suspiciously. 
" Look you I " said he : "I know well 
that no man loves, better than you, 
place, power, and reputation. Do you 
grant this ]" 
" I do," was my reply. 
" Join with us ; I will place you in 
the House of Commons immediately : 
if we succeed, you shall have the first 
and the best post I can give you. 
Now — * under which king, Bezonian, 
speak or die!'" 

'* I answer you in the words of the 
same worthy you quote," said I — " ' A 
foutrafor thine office.* — Do you know, 
Vincent, that I have, strange as it 
may seem to you, such a thing as a 
conscience 1 It is true I forget it now 
and then ; but in a public capacity, 
the recollection of others would put 
me very soon in mind of it. I know 
your party well. I cannot imagine — 
forgive me — one more injurious to 
the country, nor one more revolting 
to myself; and I do positively affirm^ 
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that I would sooner feed my poodle 
■ oh paunch and liver, instead of cream 
and fricassee, than be an instrument 
in the hands of men like Lincoln and 
Lesborough; who talk much, who 
perform nothing — ^who join ignoiunce 
of every principle of legislation to 
indifference for every benefit to the 
people : — ^who are full of ' wise saws/ 
but empty of 'modem instances' — 
who level upwards, and trample 
downwards — and would only value 
the ability jou are pleased to impute 
to me, in the exact proportion that a 
sportsman values the ferret, that bur- 
rows for his pleasure, and destroys 
for his interest. Tour parly can't 
stand]" 

Vincent turned pale — "And how 
long," said he, " have you learnt ' the 
t)rinciples of legislation,' and this 
mighty affection for the 'benefit of 
the people V" 

"Ever since," said I, coldly, "I 
learnt any thing ! The first piece of 
real knowledge I ever gained was, that 
my interest was incorporated with 
that of the beings with whom I had 
the chance of being cast : if I injure 
them, I injure myself: if I can do 
them any good, I receive the benefit 
in common with the rest. Now, as I 
have a great love for that personage 
who has now the honour of addressing 
you, I resolved to be honest for his 
sake. So much for my affection for 
the benefit of the people. As to the 
little knowledge of the principles of 
legislation, on which you are kind 
enough to compliment me, look over 
the books on this table, or the writings 
in this desk, and know, that ever 
since I had the misfortune of parting 
from you at Cheltenham, there has 
not been a day in which I have spent 
less than six hours reading and writing 
on thai sole subject. But enough of 
this — ^will you ride to-day 1" 



Vincent rose slowly — 

" < OH aiditi (said he) tuoi TOti 
Q\k not! mi aono ; 
Ma invano a qa^ toono, 
TU itepiri 0011 me : 
Ttemaperfer" 

"'io trema* (I replied out of the 
same opei^) — ' to trema — di tef" 

"Well," answered Vincent, and his 
fine high nature overcame his mo- 
mentary resentment and chagrin at 
my rejection of his offer — "YTell, I 
honouryouforyour sentiments, though 
they are opposed to my own. I liiay 
depend on your fiecrecy 1" 

" You may," said I. 

" I forgive you, Pelham," njoiiied 
Vincent : "we part friends." 

" Wait one moment," said 1, " and 
pardon me, if I venture to speak in 
the language of caution to one in every 
way so superior to myself. Ko one 
(I say this with a safe conscience, for 
I never flattered my friend in my life, 
though I have often adulated my 
enemy) — no one has a greater admi- 
ration for your talents than myself; 
I desire eagerly to see you in the sta- 
tion most fit for their display ; pause 
one moment before you link yourself, 
not only to a party, but to principles 
that cannot stand. Tou have only 
to exert yourself, and you may either 
lead the opposition, or be among the 
foremost in the administration. Take 
something certain, rather than what 
is doubtful : or at least stand alone : — 
such is my belief in your powers, if 
fairly tried, that if you were not united 
to those men, t would promise you 
faithfully to stand or fall by you alone, 
even if we had not through all Eng- 
land another soldier to our standard; 
but " 

" I thank you, Pelham," said Vin- 
cent, interrupting me : " till we meet 
in public as enemies, we are friends in 
private — 1 desire no more. Farewell'* 
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II vant mienx employw notre esprit k supporter lee iDfortunea qui nous arriTent, qu'4 
pr6voir oelles qui nous peurent artiver.— Bochxfoucault. 



No sooner had Yincent departed 
than I buttoned my coat, and sallied 
out throngli a cold easterly wind to 
Lord Dawton's. It was tmly said by 
the political quoter^ that I had been 
often to that nobIeman*B, althongh I 
have not thought it advisable to speak 
of my political adventures hitherto. I 
have befote said that I was ambitious ; 
and the sagacious have probably 
already discovered^ that I was some- 
what less ignorant than it was my 
usual pride and pleasure to appear. 
I had established; among my uncle's 
Mends, a reputation for talent ; and 
no sooner had I been personally 
introduced to Lord Dawton, than I 
found myself courted by that per- 
sonage in a manner equally gratifying 
and uncommon. When I lost my 
seat in Parliament; Dawton assured 
me that; before the session was over, 
I should be returned fbr one of his 
boroughs; and though my mind 
revolted at the idea of becoming 
dependcmt on any party, I made 
little scrapie of promising condition- 
ally to ally myself to his. Bo fiu: had 
afiairs gone, when I Was honoured 
with Vincent's proposal. I found 
Lord Dawton in his library, with the 
Marquis of Clandonald (Lord Dart- 
more's iather, and, from his rank and 
property, classed among the highest, 
as, from his vanity and restlessness, 
he was among the most active, mem- 
bers of the Opposition). Clandonald 
left the room when I entered. Few 
men in office are wise enough to 
trust the youn^; as if the greater 
zeal and sincerity of youth did not 
more than compensate for its appetite 



for the gay; or ito thoughtlessness of 
the serious. 

When we were alone, Dawton said 
to me, " We are in great despair at 

the mption iipon the , to be 

made in the Lower Hoilse. We have 
not a ^gle person whom we can 
depend upon, for the sweeping and 
convincing answer we ought to make; 
and though we should at least muster 
our full fbrce in voting, our whipper* 

in, poor , is so ill; that I fear 

we shall make but a veiy pitifdl 
figure." 

" Give me," said I, " full permission 
to go forth into the high-ways and 
by-ways, and I will engage to bring a 
whole legion of dandies to the House 
door. I can go no farther; youi* 
other agents must do the rest." 

"Thamk you, my dear young 
friend," said Lord Dawton, eagerly; 
''thank yon a thousand times: we 
must really get you in the House as 
soon as possible; you will serve us 
more than I can express." 

I bowed, with a sneer I could not 
repress. Dawton pretended not to 
observe it. *' Come," said I, " my 
lord, we have no time to lose. I 
shall meet you, perhaps, at Brookes's, 
to-morrow evening, and report to you 
respecting my success." 

Lord Dawton pressed my hand 
warmly, and followed me to the door. 

'* He is the best premier we could 
havC;" thought I; "but he deceived 
himself; if he thinks Henry Pelham 
will play the JAckall to his lion. Hd 
will soon see that I shall keep for 
myself what he tbinks I hunt for 
him." I passed through Pali Mall, 
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and ihottght el QUnviU^L . I knocked 
at hia deor : he was at home. I found 
him leaning his <ihidek. upon his 
hand, ia a thoughtful position; an 
open letter was before hiin. 

'* Read that/' he said, pointing to it 

I did so. It was from the agent to 
the Duke of , and contained his 

nomination to an opposition borough. 

'^A new toX) Pelham/' said hei, 
faintly smiling ; " but a little longer, 
and they will all be broken— -the 
raUle will be the last** 

''My dear, dear GlanTille,** said I, 
much affected, ^*do not ttdk thus; 
yon hare eyeiy thing before yoiu" 

** Yes," interrupted Glanyille, "you 
are right, for every thing left for me 
is in the grave. Bo you imagine 
that I can taste one of the possessions 
which fortune has heaped upon me ; 
that I have one healthful fkculty, 
one sense of enjoyment, among the 
hundred which other men are ' heirs 
to ] * When did you ever see me for 
a moment happy 1 I .live, as it were, 
on a rock, barren, and herbless, and 
sapless, and cut off from all human 
fellowship and intercourse. I had 
only a single object left to live for, 
when you saw me at Paris ; I have 
gratified that, and the end and pur-, 
pose of my existence is fulfilled. 
Heaven is merciful; but a little 
while, and this feverish and unquiet 
spirit shall be at rest." 

I took his' hand and pressed it. 

" Feel," said he, " this dry, burn- 
ing skin; count my pulse through 
the variations of a single minute, and 
you will cease either to pity me, or to 
speak to me of life. For months I 
have had, night and day, a wasting — 
wasting fever, of brain and heart, and 
frame ; the fire works well, and the 
fuel is nearly consumed." 

He paused, and we were both silent. 
In fact, I was shocked M the fever of 
his pul[se, 119 less th^m affected at the 
despondency of Ws words. At last 
I spoke to him of medical advice. 
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"'Canst thou,'": he said^ 
deep sol^nnity of voice and. 
"'administer to a mind ^ . 
pluck from the memory'' *"^** * jJ.!?} 
away with the quotation aiid^. tli4 
reflection." And he sprang firom the 
sofa, and, going to the i^ndo^ 
opened it, and leaned out for t,^fiw 
moments in silence. \Yhen he tu 
again towards me, his manner % 
regained its. usual quiet. He s{k) 
about the important motion approacl^ 

ing on the , and promised'So 

attend; and then, by degrees^ T^ed 
him to talk of his sister. 



H&mentioned her with enthusl 
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" Beautiful as Ellen is," he said, .".1 
face is the very faintest refleetioB-^ 
her mind. Her habits of thought ^ 
so pure^ that, every impulse h,Jk 
virtue. Kever was there a persoi^ ' lo 
whom goodness was so easy, Yieb 
seems something so opposite te hifr 
nature, that I cannot imagtiie it 
possible for her to sin." 

*' Will you not call with me«t your 
mother's 1" said L "I am going 
there to-day." 

Glanville replied in the affirmative 
and we went at once to Lady GAuat- 
ville*B in Berkeley-square. We w^re 
admitted into his mother's boucMf, 
She was alone with Miss QhaeiniSB* 
Our conversation soon turned &om 
common-place topics to thoae x)f'.jb 
graver nature; the deep melaiielMil)r 
of Glanville's mind imbued ail Ju^ 
thought^, when he once suffered iant- 
self to express them. 

"Why," siad Ikdy Glanvflto, wta> 
seemed painfully fond of her 'Son, 
"why do you not go more int6rl^ 
world ] Yon suffer your mind to pn^ 
upon itself, till it destroys you. *M^ 
dear, dear son, how very ill yxm aetsmV* 

Ellen, whose eyes swa|fi& In f«M4<^ 
they gazed upon her brether^ lajdilir 
beautiful hand npen his, ^iltid^ «bid, 
" For lily mother's toke, lUjgfAal^/|(b 
take mgrfe careof yM^llJ jjrdA ^Wift 
air, and exerci«e, afld'aftiirMto6i«(f'J'' 
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'' «'Ko,''answcredGlaiiville, "I want 
n/^Kiirig bat occupation ; and, thanks 

to the Duke of , I hare now got 

it. I am chosen member for — ..** 

** I am too happy," said the proud 
mother ; " you irill now be all I have 
ever predicted for you ; " and, in her 
Joy at the moment, she forgot the 
hectic of his cheek, and the hoUowness 
of Ids eye. 

^ ]>o you remember," said Beginald, 
tttming to' his sister, '' those b^tiful 
liiiM in my &yourite Ford — 

« Glories 
<if haman greainew are Irat plearing dreams, 
ibftddiadowB soon decaying. On the stage 
Of my nunrtality« my jrouth has acted 
Some aoenes of Tanity, drawn oat at length 
B{gr Taried pleasures— sweetened In the 

mixture^ 
Bnt teagical in issue. Beanty, pomp, 
WHhevesy sensuality onr giddiness > 
Soth frame an idol— are tneonstant 'friends 
When any troabled passion nuices ns bait 
On tha Tsng"aT^A** oasUe of the mind.' " 

** Tour Terses,* said I, " are beau- 
iilol, even to me, who have no soul 
for poetiy, and never wrote a line in 
my life. But I love not their philo- 
aophj. In all sentiments that are 
impregnated with melancholy, and 
instil sadness as a moral, I question 
the wisdom, and dispute the truth. 
There is no situation in life which we 
cannot sweeten, or embitter, at wilL 
If the past is gloomy, I do not 6ee 
the necessity of dwelling upon it If 
the mind can mike one yigorous 
exertion, it can another : the same 
energy you put forth in acquiring 
knowledge, would also enable you to 
baffle misfortune. Determine not to 
think upon what is painful ; resolutely 
tnm away from every thing that re- 
eols it ; bend all your attention to 
•osne new and engrosnng object ; do 
fbh^ and you defeat the past You 
mnSib, as if this were impossible; yet 
it la not an iota more so, than to tear 
oneli self from a &Tourite pursuit, 
and addict one's self to an olrject 
enweloomt to one at first This the 



mind does continually through life: 
so can it also do the other, if ^on will 
but make an equal exertion. Nor 
does it seem to me natural to the 
human heart to look much to the 
past; all its plans, its projects, its 
aspirations, are for the fiiture ; it is 
far the future, and in the future^ that 
we live. Our very passions, when 
most aj^tated, are most anticipatlve. 
Berenge, avarice, ambition, love, the 
desire oC good and evil, aie all fixed 
and pointed to some distant goal ; to 
look backwards, is like walking back* 
wards — against our proper formation : 
the mind does not readily adept the 
habit, and when once adopted, it will 
readily return to its natural bias. 
OUlvion is, therefore, a more easily 
obtained boon than we imagine. For- 
getfulness of the past is purchased by 
increasing our anxiety for the future." 

I paused for a moment, but Glan- 
ville did not answer me; and, en- 
couraged by a look from Ellen, I 
continued — ''Tou remember that, 
according to an old creed, if we were 
given memory as a curse, we were also 
given hope as a blessing. Counteract 
the one by the other. In my own. 
life, I have committed many weak, 
perhaps many wicked actions; I 
have chased away their remembrance, 
though I have transplanted their 
warning to the future. As the body 
involuntarily avoids what is hurtful to 
it, without tracing the association to 
its first experience, so the mind insen- 
sibly shuns what has formerly afflicted 
it, even without palpably recalling 
the remembrance of the affliction. 

''The Boman philosopher placed the 
secret of human happiness in the one 
maxim— 'not to admire.' I never 
could exactly comprehend the sense 
of the moral: my maxhn for the 
same object would be— 'never to 
regret. 

"Alas r my dear friend," said Ghm- 
Tille— "we are great philosophers to 
each other, but not to ourselves; the 
c 10 
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moment iro b^gin to /uH, Boaoift i^e 
ceaae to reflect on its wisdom. IHmA 
is (he only oomforter ; your mazlnui 
are yery true, but they confirm me in 
my opinion*— that it if in Yain for ni 
to lay down fixed precepts for. the 
legnlation of the mind, so long as it 
ia dependent npon the body. Huppi- 
neia and its rereree are oonstitntional 
in many peraoos, and it is then only 
that they sixe independent of oironnl- 
atanees. Make the healthy 'Ilia tnoMt 
of aU men, alike^malte ikhehr nerrea 
of the same .an«oeptihiIi^-<~theixf 
menoiAea of tiie same blontneas^ ^ 



aontencfls— «nd Iirili {h^jfiotr^Uukt 
yon can give roles adap^d to all'sacss 
till then^yonr v^Baim,*nef^ ^to* 
gftt/ is as i^e tifi Mm/c»%' liityfr ia 
admire.' It mayb^wise. toyour^it 
iilmppwibletosie!* 

With these last worde/aififtvUle^ 
voice falter^; .and I fslt aYetfte eta* 
push tb(0 axgi^nent fhriher. Blka'« 
eye cang^ht mine, and gave me a look 
86 kind; and almoet gratefnl, tibai I 
fbllgot oTeiytiung else in thti K0Mt 
A. few moments i^fterwards » Mend 4Sf 
Lady Qlanville's was annonnced, and 
t left the room. 



CMAFTER LV, 

titni, et in jeone mgn, 
Naflonhttir dontini.— Pusius. 



Tin next two or three daya I spent 
in Tisiting aU my male Mends in the 
Iiower Hoiuie, and engeging them to 
dine with me, preparatorily to the 
great act of voting on — 's motion. 
I led them myself to the Honse of 
Commons, and not feeling sufficiently 
interested in the debate to remain, w 
a stranger, where I ought, in my own 
opinion, to have acted aa a perfonneri 
I went to Brookes'e to wait the result* 
liord GbrKFolten, ft stoats bluff, six-foot 
Bobkman, with a voice like a Sientor, 
tPia '^Uoi^riair iQ>" th^ waiters in the 
eoflba-room, )tr* «— — ^ the author of 
— — -*, was conning the Courier in ft 
ectmor; and iHurd ArmadilHrosii the 
haughtieat and most honourably peer 
in the calendar, was monopolising the 
drftwing^room, with hie rlgbt fo<^t on 
one hob and hi« left on the otW, I 
sat myself down in alenc^^ and looked 
over llie " crack article ** in the Sdin* 
hvaff^ By ftnd by, th» room got 
^1^; eveiy one ^ke of the motian 
beloro the Hovs^ aA4 ^tic&pated 



the merits cff the q^eeel|ei^ and tin 
numbera of the voters. 

At last ft principal member entex^ 
"^ eroifd gathered round hixn. ^ t 
have heard/ he said, "the ooet ex* 
traordinaiy speech, for the combing 
tion of knowledge and imaginatiMi 
that I ever recollect to hftve listened 
to." 

<'From Gaskell, I sopjpoaet'' w«a 
ihe nniversal ciy. 

<'|Sro,"said Mr, ^ <'QaskeUhs# 

not yet spoken. It was from ft yoong 
man irho has only just taken his seii 
It was received with tha most ibmI- 
mous cheersi and wa% indeed, a t^ 
markable display/' 

"What is his name)" I askedL 
abeady half foirsboding i^e answer* 

"I only just Isamt it aslleft tlie 
Hoase," xepUed Kr, -— -«; "ike 
Ifpeakev was Sir Beginald GQsavilk* 

Oien, ever? one of those whom, t 
had ofteiv beftKve heard censure Glsib 
v^ie foi his sudenesflr, or l«a|^ ftt tiiiq» 
for his epoentricl^ opened i^ 
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soccesfi. 

jiiiwiii» ; " I ^t «giiate4 wad £»?«r^ 4 
ikm wk^ hwv^ ii]BL^p6ot«dlj^iiMr4 ol 

«C«JM^ih ifhieh I wandei^d into 
Umiie fftrofili. Tke s«r wi^ opld »d4 
ittii|ibkfl^ < I VMf buitoniog my «oa4 

say, " You have dropped yow ifUq^i^ 

-'The 9p«ft)^e]p v^ Thoms^Q. J 
t&ankdd him coldly for Ms dvililgrf 
Qftiii^g^^oxij vbeali* eftidf *^If 
y^Tur vaj i9 up Fall )l9ll> I haya no 
objectiw ip . ym yon for ^ fe?F 

I bowed mth aome han/imur; bat «k8 
i teldttm j«£)«Q any opportimity of 
Isoflwlpg ii^ore perfectly indLyidnal 
fJ^AC^tebexv I Bai4 1 Bboold bo bappy o^ 
bW coajptpaoy QQ l^QS aa pur wa^y laj 

. ^'It l» 4^ OQld nlghV^- FelbwDf" 
j^d Tbon^ton, after a panoe. "J 
piye been dii^iig «t HatobetVfiV. mtb 
' VkfM, P^ ^oqnavntapoo : I am eorry 
iN^ d]A i^ot meet more often in Fnw^cei 
Dat I was so ti^en np witb my friend 
?fr.»^b«irtfln,'» 

, AB^oriiton^ttQre4ibatname^b)» 
|«0^^ )iajrd at me, and tben added, 
v%^bf^ by, I saw yoi» witi^ Sir Jlogi- 
nald Olanville the olJier d^^; you 
Jh^w b» w«B» I p»^ume r 
t ''Tfierably well," Bai4 I, witb ior 

'' What a strange cJutfacter be is^** 
l^ftiMK Tl^mtoni *' I alsQ have 
kioiHi bim for some years/' and 
Wm tbornton looked piyingly into 
?©:C9Vat^»^P0. toor IboU it v«a 
not for a penetra1au9|i like bis to r^ 
4^ cor ,if^gr;tflML^ of 9k man bom 
IM b)rc»^li^ inei^ in the eonaummi^to 
pBixiud«Uoiiof$()^^. . . . 



'' H«i8 ¥^ li«tl j« b* lUKtrr 
TbomtoQ, after a biaef silei^oe. 

fM beUo^e 80/ said L 

''^ompb!" answered Thornton, 
"Thii^in harO' grown, hotter witlv 
him> in properties as Ihoy giei* 
woiBo with me» who haTO bad 'aa 
good hiok aa the cow tba^.atnck; hart 
self with her ovn hom*' I aapposa 
he is not too anxions to recollect mo 
— ' poyerty parta feUowship.' WelL 
bang prid^t iii^ 1 1 give me an honest 
heart aU the year roiuid« in snmmw 
or winter, drought or plenty. Would 
to hearen some hind itiend would 
tend mo twen^ pounda I** 

To this wish I made ao reply, 
Thornton nghod. 

<'Mr. Felham/ renewed he, 'Ut ia 
true I haTO ^own yo« but a short 
time— excuse the libertgr I take— but 
if you ooM land me a trifle^ it would 
really assist me very muGh.** 

" Hir, Tbomton/' said I, « if 1 knw 
you better, and could serve you mor^ 
you might ajK^y to me for a more 
real assistance, than any bagateitU I 
$ould afford you would be. If twenty 
pounds would really be of aerrice ip 
you, I will lend them to you, upon 
thia condition^ that you noTer ask ma 
for another farthing/' 

Thornton's &ce brightened. ''A 
thousand, thousand-*"liie began* 

"No," intermpted 1, <' no thanks, 
only your promise.* 

" u pon my honour;'' said Tborntoi^ 
''I wUl never wk you for another 
4rthing." 

" Tbei^ i$ honour amopg thlevcjC 
tbougbt I, and so I took out the sum 
mentioned, and gave it tohinu In 
good earnest, though I disliked the 
xnan, his threadbare garments and 
altered i^pearance moved me to com- 
passion. Yhiile he was pocketin|f 
^he money, which he did witt Uxe 
mqst unoipuvootd ^%i^t, a tad figure 
passed as i^|4d^« no both turned 
at the 99md instant^ ajc^d recognised 
Glanville. He h^ not gbne seven 
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hii BtepB, which wero Tery Irrqpilur, 
pftnm taddenly ; ft iitioxaexit aftenihirds 
he fbll agftixiBt l3ie iron rani of an 
area; we hastened towstda him; he 
was aplMoently fidnting. His conn- 
tenanoe was pofectly Uvid, and marked 
i^h ihe traees of eitreme exhansUon. 
I Bent Thbmton to tlie' nearest pobHo- 
hottse for some water; before he re> 
tamed, Glantille had recovered. 

^ AU-^all^in T«in," he said, dowly 
and nnconscioiiBly, '^death is the on^ 
liethe." ' 

' He started when he saw me. I 
made him lean on my arm, and we 
walked bn ^wly. 

^'I hare ah^y heard of your 
kpeoeh,** said I. QlanTiIle smiled 
'jrith' the usual fidnt *and ricklied 
exprescaon, which made liis smile 
^i^nfal even in its ezoeedingsweetness. 

^'TOu have also already seen its 
effects ; the excitement was too much 
for me."*" 

''It tanst hare been a proud moment 
when you sat down," said I. 

** It was one of the bitterest I ever 
fblt — ^it was fraught with the memory 
of the dead. What are all honours 
to me nowT— O Qod! God! have 
mercy upon me !** 

And Glanville stopped suddenly, 
and put Ills hand to his temples. 

^y tills time Thornton had joined 
us. When Ghmville's eyes rested 
upon him, a deep hectic rose sloiHly 
and gradually over his cheeks. Thorn- 
ton's lip curled with a malicious ex- 
presidon. Ghinville marked it, and 
his brow grew on the moment as 
black As night. 

" Begone !* he said, in a loud voice, 
and with a flashing eye, "begone in- 
stantly ; I loathe the reiy sight of so 
base a thing." 

Thornton's quid^ restless eye, grew 
like a living coal, and he bit his lip so 
violently that the blood gushed out 
He made, however, no otiier answer 
than** 






^¥6ti acM'^Ma to-night^ 

^^ginald; Iwishyiivr 

tlon to better Keiiltfi:. Mf, 

your serVftnt.*^ ; \. ^ ^^At 

Glanville walked on, in ia|ai^!'^ 
we came to his door y we pjirfie^^r ' 
and for want of any thing better 
I sauntered towards the ICt:-^ 
There were only a^ut t^ or , 
persons in the room^ andr; tji^ 
gathered round the haxard tabh 
looked oil. ttlently, seeing the 
devour the fools, and younger 
make up in wit for the 
fortune. , ^^ j^^. 

The Honourable Mr. Qlagraii^ i^m 
up to me; "Bo yon iiet<» m^^ 

" Sometimes,^ was mjrb^^ef jfpl^i 

''Lend me a hiqidral poniid^J^ 
rejoined my kind acquaintanoe, '7 ,^ 

" I was just going to make jr^ the 
same request," said I. , . 

Bla^prave laughed heartily. ^Wett* 
sidd he, "be my security to^ Jey^ 
and I 'n be yours. . Hy fellow lex^ 
me money at only forty per ceut.^ 11^ 
governor is a d — --d stingy old fellpyr; 
for I am the most moderate soiiin th^ 
universe. I neither hunt nor lacj^ 
nor have I any one &vouiite expenMu 
except gambling, and he won't wS^f 
me in that— now I call such coudnct 
shameful 1 " . ^ 

"XJnheard-of barbarity," aald^lj 
"and you do well to ruin your yg(ff 
perty by Jews, before yon have itj 
you could not avenge yourself betlfgf 
on 'the governor.'" 

"Ko, hang Ht," said: Bla^m 
''leave me alone for that! Well,, ,4 
have got five pounds left^ I shul ^ 
and slap it down.*' 

Ko sooner had he left me thaa] 

was accosted by Mr. , a hii"^««<ffw 

adventurer, who lived the devil kufi; 
how, for tiie devil seemed to ttf e 
exodlent care of him. 

"Poor Blagrave I " said he, eyeing 
the countenance of that ingeniooa 
youth. "He is a strange fellow— he 
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>:4' o^er^ (iaj^ it J. ev«r reiid 
of England, And . V>M me 
|6re wiM a great. dqU ifi it al>oat.]iifl 
Wf*.Lft Bom^kn G^ieral, in the 
of Wijiiain ti^e Conqueror, called 
He told me at toe last 
rke^x ihkt he Ibad made np a 
'book, and it tamed ont tiiat 
he^^:e4 with snch dexterity^ 
it hie fMut lose one thousand pounds 
"iOiiWiM^loBe two. Well, well/ 
^^ned - \ , with a lanctified ex- 
V^ation'; ''I would sooner see those 
Ksl foola h^, t^ian the confounded 
]i%(Am^l^, who pillage one under a 
&ls6 appearance. Kever, Mr. Pelham, 
tnyit to a ^nan at a gamlng-hou^ ; 
.t&^ . honestest look hides the worst 
ahajfpir! Shall you tiy your luck to- 
nj^phtt*** ' 
" "Ko," Wd L "I shali only look 

— stontered to the table, and 
down next to a rich young man, 

,^^e best temper and the worst luck 
hk the world. After a few throws, 
*^— said to hiiji, "Lord — — , do put 
^fwxt money aside— you have so much 
^' ihe table, that it interferes with 
^h6— and that is really «o unpleasant. 
fBppose you put some of it in your 
pwket" 

, Lord — ^> took a hvidfnl of notes, 
atkd ttt^ed tiiem carelessly in his coat 
pocket.. Tiye minutes afterwards I 
■aw — --. insert his hand, emjOy, in 
^ neighbour*s pocket, and bring it 
out ^/UQ-T-and half an hour afterwards 

Snaiiided brer a ^fty pound note to 
e marker, $aying', " There, sir, is my 
flifet to you. God bless me. Lord 
Y — ii how you hcBve won ; I wiih you 
wdTOnbi-leare idl your, money about 
^^^ it in your pocket with the 
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Lord -?— r-.(who had peioelved th^ 
trick, though he was too indolent in 
resist 14) laughed. "No, no, — ^,* 
said he» ''yon must let me keqp 
0Qme .' * 

-'— * eotoured, and soon after roMi» 
"B-r-n my luck!" said he, as h$ 
passed me» " I woi|der I continne to 
play— »but there are such sharpen in 
ihp roomu Avoid a gaming liouse, 
lix. Pelham, if yon wish to lire." r 

'* And let Ure/' thought L 

I was j ust going aw^y, when I hear4 
a loud laugh on the stairs, and imme^ 
diately afterwards Thornton, enteredf 
joking with one uf the markers. He 
did not see me ; but approaching the 
table, drew out the identical twenty 
pound note I had giren him, and 
asked for change with the air of a 
millionaire, I did not wait to wit- 
ness his fortune, good or ill ; I cared 
too little about it. I descended the 
stairs, ftnd the servant, on opening the 
door for me, admitted Sir John Ty]^ 
reU. " What,** I thought, " is the 
habit etiU so strong V We stopped 
each. other, and after a few words oi 
greeting, I wenty once more, up stairn 
with him. 

Thornton was playing as eag^ly 

with his small quota as Lord ; 

with his ten thousands. He nodded 
with an affected air of familiarity to 
l^yrrell, who returned his salutation 
with the most supiircilious hauteur; 
and very soon afterwards the baronejb 
was utterly engrossed by the chances 
of the game. I had^howeyer, satisfied 
my curiosity, in ascertaining that 
there was no longer any intimacy 
between him and Thornton, and 
accordingly once more I took m^ 
departure. > . s 
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That when the brains irere o«ft» the ifiaavi^gpli di0, 
And there ah end— but Aolr they riae aiiain.1 
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It Wtt » IMd^ tiling to Boe ft m«i& 
like GlaiiTiil»> ufi^ ooBfly tastai, liix- 
ttfious hftbiti^ grettfc taldnts p«eiiliarly 
cfttculftted far displays coitfted by the 
Ughest m«iitos of the statie, adsily^ 
^r hid beaaty and genius by half the 
'iromen in London^ yet living in the 
inoBt asoetie aecltdsion ^m Ms kind, 
vsA kidnlging ia the darkest and moftt 
merbid despohdenc^. Ko female was 
ever ts^m to win even hismomentaiy 
;glanoe of admiifttlon. AH the senses 
appeaired to have lost, for Ictm, their 
cnstoinai^ aliitieinentAt ISb Kved 
among lus books, and Beemed t6 make 
Ids &voiifite compani<mB amidst the 
.putk At nearly all hours of the night 
ne was awake and occupied, a^d at 
day-brfeak his hone waa always 
brought to hia door. He rode alone 
lor neveral hours, and then, on his 
return, he was employed till the hour 
he went to the House, in the affidrs 
and poUtieft of the day. Ever since 
hli» e&M, he had entered with much 
constancy into the more leading 
debates, and his ispeeches were invari^ 
ably of the same eommanding order 
which had chaiaeterised hia ftrot 

It was singular that, in his parlia- 
mentary display, as in hia ordinary 
convetsation, there were none of the 
wild' and speculative opinkms, or the 
burning enthusiasm of romance, in 
which the natural inclination of his 
mind seemed so essentially to delight. 
His arguments were always remark- 
able for the soundness of the principles 
on which they were based, and the 
logical deamess with which they 
were expressed. The feverish fervour 



of his temperament waf;,'^4t is isnL% 
dccaaionally shown in a remfttkaible 
ehefgy of ddivery, or a siiddten-ml 
unexpected burst of ik» in<to iBIpl^ 
tuouB powers (if oratory; biai ikm 
#6!re«o eriidently hattrratioul vpoiiiti^ 
neeua, aiid'tio teippil^ adapted m^ifb 
impressive of the wbjed;, ItMst tlnAa 
irtkenmt tEom Ita bearilqg% thaft tli^ 
never displeased even the oldegtaiid 
coldest epika and caloalators 6f %he 
House. 

It Is no tincommon contradiction 
In hujcnan nature (and fn ^Umvflle It 
seemed pecuHatfy prominent) to ISlid 
men of imaglnatton and |^u8|;lfbad 
With the strongest common aem^, 
for the admonition or bcttttfit nf 
titksrs, even while ccmstantly negleet- 
ing to exert it for theinse^ives. £Ee 
was soon marked out as the iae^ 
promising and important of all-ti|t 
junior membeia of the House ; bnd 
the coldnesa with whieh he kept aloof 
from social intercourse with the parlsy 
he Adopted, only served ' to i&crene 
th^ respect, iAOOgh it preyenicd 
their affection. :: ". 

Lady BoseviUe^ attachment to him 
was scarcely a secret; the cel^iMtit^^f 
her name in the world t)f to^ attAe 
)»r lelEist look or action the cbn^aint 
subject of presMit renai^c and after 
oonversation; and tlttre were too 
many moments, even in the wat^lftl 
publicity of society, when that charm- 
ing but imprudent person forgot 
everything but the romance of her 
attachment. Olanville seemed not 
only perfectly untouched by it, but 
even wholly unconscious of its exist- 
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»» iiMl pma^ i&miil>ly, when- 
etvthA WAS femd iaio the tsioWjd, the 
wu&d iteru^ ooM, QnBpapathiiBin^ 
*«0erv0> Kiiich niAde, him^ ikt once, an 
object of imiyeraal convenftttoa ft&d 

. tbs&o W9eka after OHalitiUe's im 
meeeh in the Hocme, I called tipofi 
fiam^ T^th a pro]^o6al Itom Lord 
Dawton. After ve had dlaenflsed it, 
Hre spoke en more fttnllitf fapk», 
imd> ai last, he mentioned Thornton. 
tt wifl 1l)e ob()erved that we had never 
teny^rsed respeoting that person $ 
nof lukd QHanviUe onee alluded to our 
fbrm^r meetings, or to his disgijdBed 
•ppeataaee ana faJtae appellation at 
AtiA. Whatever ml^i ,t>e the 
Siyateij, It iraa eviden% <tf a pfdnM 
nature^ and it was not^ therefbroi for 
tne to allude to it. ^DUa day he 
i|>oke of Thornton ^\k « tone g( 
fadiffifftttoe. 

*'The inatt>" he ^d/'I havo known 
for some time ; hA was nsdfttl to me 
abroad^ and, notwithfitanding his 
chaxaeter, I rewarded him well for 
hie aervioes. He has since applied to 
me several times for monej^ which is 
spent at the gambling-house as soon 
as it is obtained. I beUeye him to be 
leagued with a gang of sharpers of 
the lowest description; and I am 
really unwilling any &riher to supply 
the vicious necessities of himself and 
his eomrades. He is a mean, merce- 
naiy rascal, who would scruple at no 
enormity, provided he was paid for it !*' 

Glanidlle paused for a few moments, 
and then added, while his cheek 
blushed, and his voice seemed some- 
nrhat hesitating and embarrassed^— 

"You remember Mr. Tyrrell, at 
Paris r 

" Yes," said I — *' he is, at present, 
in London, and—" Glanville started 
as if he had been shot. 

"No, no," he exclaimed wildly— 
"he died at Paris, from want,-— from 
starvation." 

"Yon are mistaken)'' sud I^^'be 



is now Sir John l^jmXki and poe- 
aessed of considerable property. I 
fiaw him myself, thiM weeka ago.* 

GknviSe, lading his hand npon my 
arm, looked in my &oe with a long, 
atom, prying gaae, and his cheek 
grew more ghastiy and livid witli 
every momenta At last he tumei^ 
and muttered something between h|a 
teeth ; and at that moment the door 
opened, and Thornton was announced^ 
Glanville sprang towards him, and 
aeiaed him by the throat f 

•^Dog!** he cried, "you have 
deoeivod me— l^rrrell lives ! * 

"Hands off! "cried the gamester, 
with a aavagO grin of defiance— 
"hands off! or, by the Lord that 
made m^, you ahall have gripo for 
^ripe!* 

"Ho, wretch! ** eald Glanville, 
shaking him violently, while his worn 
and slender, yet still powerftil fl»me, 
trembled with the excess of his 
pastdon ; " dost ihon dare to threaten 
me I " and with these words he flung 
Thornton against the oppocdte wall 
with such force, that the blood gushed 
out of his mouth and nostrils. The 
gambler rose slowly, and wiping the 
blood from his f&ae, fixed his malig- 
nant and fiery eye upon his aggressor, 
with an expression of collected hate 
and vengeance, that made my very 
blood creep. 

" It is not my day now/* he said, 
with a calm, quiet, cold voice, and 
then, suddenly changing his manner, 
he approached me with a sort of bow, 
and made some remark on the 
weather. 

Meanwhile, Glanville had sunk on 
the sofa exhausted, less by his late 
effort than the convulsive passion 
which had produced it. He rose in a 
few moments, and said to Thornton, 
"Pardon my violence; let this pay 
your bruises;" and he placed a long 
and apparently well-filled purse in 
Thornton's hand. That veriUxbU 
phihsopkis took it with the same air 
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as a dog reoelTai tht flrftt ctnva from 
the hand wMch has just chasUsed 
him ; and feeling tho purse between 
his short, hard fingers, as if to asoe^ 
tain' the soundness of its oonditioiiy 
quietly slid it . into his bfMB^: 
pockety which he then buttons with 

aa U loT'ifiirtlier pcvteetien tcfihe 
depoBi«> he ttfrn^ toftitfiSS Glanville; 
and said, in his usual; qtlaint style of 
vulgarity— 

''Least 8Aid, Sir Bsgtnaldy the 
sopnest xnended. CHdd is it good 
plaiaterfor bad bruises. .KoWt iheiii 
your will:— aa)c and. I wiU ausw«r» 
unless you think Jdx*. F«ilhanhr^ 

t was already at the dopr^ with the 
intention of leaving the room, when 
Glanyille cried, ^'Stay, Pelham, I 
have but one -question to ask Hr. 
Thornton. Is John Tyrrell still 
Uvingf 

'' He is J" answered Thornton,: with 
a sardonic smile. 

" And beyond all want V resiuned 
Glanville. 

"He is I" was the tautological reply. 

"Hr. Thomtpn,'* said CHanviU^ 
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with a ealm Toloe; .^I have now Am^ 

with yon— yon may leave the room 1* 

Thornton bowed with an air of 

ironical reapect^ and 'obeyed Ao^ 

1 i^tnued to look at Glanville. His 
countenance always b«tter adapted io 
ai atsi^ -Am is aoft' ^ip w atf itk '4^6 
perftctly fearfblr. eir<?ty Tai<»: mH^ 
f^eemed dibg into a fymw,i ^m«ll» 
were bent over his large and flaahiny^ 
eyes with a painful intensity of soger 
and resBte, his tettk wefis-dleich^ 
fitm^ as if by » vice, and -tiie^ titt» 
upper lip, wMch^ was sdiwwtt ^tlfM^ 
them withaldfttar ewi «f*acbiliy%ar' 
as white as deitk HU x4ght IMiifi^ 
had diMftd upon theibadc of the ^hMf^S 
ovur which his taU nekhrtfkis fiiatti»'^ 
leavi^ aad was gTaspingit iMi^aA^ 
iron ffiKoe,'whioh it4»uhl iiei8ii^p«rtM4 
i^ snapped beneath his hand Ukt^^S^'l 
haael OosAl. Tfaia aeeident» tfightail'^ 
it wasyveoallfld him-toiumaellL Wb^^ 
apohigised with a^arent selT^MMSW^^i 
sionlbr his disorder; and, after a f^^'I 
wards of ISenrent and alfeotioiialS^^ 
farewell on my part, I left him^ to the^.'^ 
solitode whioh I knew he de«ir«d. ' '^^ 
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^itj^pov«r; ivtiMlerilgrof Um M|i,1 4li|iiiMd tbe knowledge na tlMvockiiigtof' 
«^ iNttin ; alia 1 looked, M wftk »filted egre, upon tke nyvtariee of tbe ktddoi daplkfc 
' '~ I eMaed'toflost an idler With fbe hert only upon the eoxfwe of the etteem^** 



inry, ia no less moderate than liberal. 
This Sa tbe last time of asking ; for I 
know yon will soon bare exposed your 
opSnifflUi in public more openly than 
yon htm yet done, and then it will 
be too late. At present I hold, with 
Hndibras, and the andents^ that it 



iMl nraUitd hnae^ tevi^ving the 
9ogfn^ I hadi witnessed, the woirde of 
Tjii^ faieeiinte^my xeeoUeetlon-^-* 
nfalhet^.ihe eanee of C^hnyiUe'B dis- 
U)Mt>bo hfatt^ had arisen ia O^yrreU'a 
griliflir rieoenin in some yonthfiil 
tis^NPf* In this aooonnt I could not 
Bee,sini9h probatnlUy, In the first 
ple^ the eanse waanot snffieient to 
pii^dipee cnoh an eflbct ; and^ in tiie 
te^ff^df t^ere. waa^ little likelihood 
that' the yomig . and rich GfaoiTUle, 
poaaensod of the most Yarions aoocmi- 
pUsbments, and the most temarkable 
peiepfmal b«nity» should be sapplanted 
by « jneedy apendthnft <as TyneXL tit 
that time was), of eoarse manners, and 
unpolished mind^ with a person not, 
indeed, nnprepossessing^ but some- 
what touched by time, and never 
more comparable to Glanville's than 
that of the Satyr to Hyperion* 

While I was meditating over a 
mystery which excited my curiosity 
more powerfully than anything, not 
relating to himself, ought ever to 
occupy the attention of a wise man, I 
waa accosted by Yincent : the differ- 
ence in oqr politics had of kte much 
dissevered us, and when he took my 
ann, and drew me np Bond-streety I 
waa somewhat surprised at his con- 
descension. 

'* Listen to me, Pdham,*' he said ; 
" once more I offer yon a settlement 
in our colony* There will be great 
changes soon : trust me, so radical a 
party aa that yon have adopted can 
never come in: onrs^ on the eon- 



< More hoionnikle frur, tervarjf 
C(ptm fliea ilay aa adTemry.' ** 

^'AUur, Tlncent,*" said I, ''I am 
marked out for slaughter, for you 
cannot convince me by words, and so, 
I suppose, you must conquer me by 
blows* Adieu, this is my way to Lord 
Dawton's : where are you going ? *^ 

^ To mount my horse, and join the 
IMiroa juventus," said Yincent, with a 
laugh at his own witticism, as we 
shook hands, and parted. 

I grieve much, my beloved reader, 
that I cannot unfold to thee all the 
parUculars of my political intrigue. 
I am, by the very share which fell to 
mj lots bound over te the strictest 
secrecy, as to its nature, and the 
characters of the chief agents in its 
execution* 3uffice it to say, that the 
greater part of my time was, though 
furtively, employed in a sort of home 
diplomacy,, gratifying alike to the 
activity of my tastes, and the vanity 
of my mind. I had filled Dawton^ 
and his coadjutors^ with an exagge- 
rated opinion of my abilities; but I 
knew well how to sustain iU I rose 
by csndle-light, and consumed, in the 
intensest application,, the hours which 
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eyery other individual of onr party 
waurted in enervating slumbers, from 
the hestemal dissipation or debauch. 
Was there a question in political 
economy debated, mine was the 
readiest and the clearest reply* ^id 
a period in our constitution become 
investigated^ It was I to whom the, 
duty of expositor was refi^rted. Hfttm 
Hadame d'Aiiville^ with whom (tliougii 
lost as a lover) I constantly corre- 
sponded as a friend, I obtained the 
earlieet and liuMt adcurtite detiul 6f 
tbe pi«)^^Ma aad manooutree of the 
oonrt in which hm- lift was fapent, and 
jsk wh<)A6 xBidi^ saiirft ftSS^nm her hua- 
iNmd YhM emptoyed* I apared bo 
means of extending my knowledge of 
•vety the minutest point irhi^ could 
add to the reputation I enjoyed. I 
made myself acquainted wiUi the in- 
dividual interests and exact drcum- 
stances of all whom it was our object 
lo intdnidaio dr to gain. It w»i I 
who brought to ih% House the 
younger and idler tiiember«> whom 
no inore nominally powerftal agent 
eould allure from the ball-fooni or 
the gmning-hottse* 

' In short, whlle^ by the dignity of 
My birth, and the independent hau* 
teur of 'my bearing, I preserved the 
rank of an equal amongst the highest 
of the set, I did not scrapie to take 
upon myself the labour and aotivity 
of the most subordinate. JDawton 
declared me his right handi and, 
though I knew myself raUier Ua head 
than his hand, I pretended to feel 
proud of the appellation. 
' Keanwhile, it was my pleaattrd to 
irear in aodety the eccetLtric costume 
of character I had first adopted^ aud 
to cultivate the arts which won lh»n 
Women the fimik that cheered and en« 
eouraged me in My giaver Contest with 
inen. It ynA only to Sllen Glanvtlle, 
that I laid aaide an al^ctation, which, 
I knew, waslittlelikdy toattract ataeltt 
so ^fined and unadulterated at hem. 
1 disooveied in her a ml&d irhleh, 



while it charmed me by its tender- 
ness and freshness, elevaM me by its 
loftiness of thought. She was, at 
heart, perhaps, as ambitious as my- 
self ; but wMIe my aspirations were 
conceal by affectation, hers were 
sofEened'by her timidity, and purified 
birher r^t^oiik There weiojiiomfiits 
inien t opened myself to her, ami 
eaught 8 new i^int from her lobk «# 
sympathy and enthusiasm. . 

"Yes/ thought I, "I do long for 
ho^oun, but it la that I may ask ker 
to share and enhoUe tikem.** • J^ One^ 
I loved a» other men lond^iod I 
ik&tied a pa1bction>iii hent, and vow«d 
an emulatleii ht' msjrseff, which it w«^ 
reeerved for Time to ratii^ cat daribte. 

Wheit ^d I leave myw? u th^ 
Iii^maa sahl ^<^n iay road to. Jiord 
Dawto&% I was lucky enough to 
find that personage at home ; hie mw 
writing at a tal^e covered wit^ 
' pampUetB and books of refbrenee. 

''Hush! Pelhani,'' said hhi lord;* 
ship, who Is a qui^, grave, medltatlTa 
little man, always ruminating on a 
very small cttd*^'^ hush I or do titibse 
me by looking over this history, iro 
find out the date of t^ CoundL. of 
Pisa.*' 

'' That will do, my young friend,'* 
said hifi lordship, &er I had fur* 
nished him with the infiiitnation he 
requir^^--" I wish to Heaven, I eonid 
finish this pamphlet by to-morrows 

it is intended aa an answer t6 ^ 

But I am to perplexed with buBness;, 
tiiafc-— »" 

*'Perhap#;» said I, '^if yoii will 
paidou my int(»rapting you, t ta^i 
throw your obeervationS together^^ 
make your Sibylline leaves into a 
book. Your lordship will find the 
matter, and I will not spare tiu^ 
trouble*'' 

Lord Dalirtoft was prdfose in hia 
thanks; he explained the suljed^ 
imd left the arrangement wholly td 
ixkt* &e eoidd not preaiUHe to dietate^ 
I phttdsed him» if he tent me the 
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Tfotmt^^hidlkai id fikuA '^e pun- 
l^htei agBisift ike 6llawiiig evening; 

''And inom," mid Lord Dowtoa-^ 
"llist we km) settled tiiis ftffiiSzu- 
>irki4 newt ihim IPittiee t *'«» 

* , * iK * « 

* « ♦ * « 

*IiHfi]i,'* i^glk^ Loid Bawton^as 
'tr* ir^x^ cfllcnlikflng our fotecB, ^that 
ire ooidd gain over Lord Goloseton.'* 

^Wm, the ftee^oHB epictirer' 

Mid I. 

* *Tke sattte,'* answered Dawton: 
^ ii#ivttit{kj|ft a^ a4inner-giYer ; and, 
lE>«aiBBy ke. faaa jnu; ;)c«(^ is^^Q^ev 

»WeV aaid I, •'he Ib indoleni 



and independent •- It is nbt impose 

**7^ yon know Um t" answered 
Cawton. 

*No:"KldI. 

Dawton siglied. ^^ *' And yoiin^ 
A-<— t" said tbe ststesaani after a 
pause. 

''Has an expensive mistress and 
races. Tour lordship might be sirr^ 
of htm, were jw in power, and sure 
not to have htih while yea are out of 
it" 

*' And Bw t" x<ijoin0d Dawton. 
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KimMMFoeB htea, HoBiidur? 

OU, ct bail cnoen mieiix.^jrMt. de PoreawgHoe, 



Mt pamphkl teok piedigiomily. 
Hie aathoitfiip ims afttrihated to one 
i6i IIM Meal members of the Opposi- 
'Haai and thoagh there were many 
fiton Ift style, and (I note thinks 
4hen I did not^ or I sjieixld not have 
•utiliiii them,) many s^Uttis in the 
vsasoning^ yet it eanied the end pro- 
posed by all aaMtien of iHiatever 
spedes— and imposed upon the taste 
^tl^pablie* 

Seme time afteiimrds, I was gotbg 
iewn the stalls ^t Almaek's, wh^ I 
\mtd aai altereation, high and grave, 
at the door of reception. ^ my sur- 
•pffsi^ I. found Lord Chiloseton and a 
TtMy young man in great wrath ; the 
latter ^ad never becai to Almaek's 
before, and had forgotten hUh ticket 
6ti]o8eton> irho belei&ged to a very 
4iib<(mt set from that of tiieAlmaek- 
laaBy insteted that Msirord was enough 
tobearhisjttnmileeoiapanionthrott^ 
ih^ ti0teit4iMi|^etet %aa fmi^^ieA ob- 



dnrate, and, having seldom or never 
sefiDi Lord Guloseton ldmsel( paid very 
little respect to his authority. 

As I was wrapping myself in my 
doak, Guloseton turned to me, fbr 
passion makes men open their hearts : 
too eager fbr an opportunity of ae- 
quiring the epicure's acquaintance, I 
ofl^ed to get his fHend admittance fa 
an instant; the offisr was dell^tedly 
accepted, and I soon procured a small 
piece of pencilled paper fnm Lady 

• which e^ctuaHy silenced tike 

Oharon, and opened the Stygian via 
to the Elydum bejrt>nd. 

GTdoseton overwhelmed me with his 
thanks. I remounted the stidrs with 
him— took every opportunity of ingra- 
tiating myself^receiyed an invitation 
to dinner on the following day, and 
left Willis's transported at l&e good- 
ness of my Kvrtune. 

At the hour of eight on tim etundo^ 
emdag, I had Just made my entrance 
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ki;Loid43fMeton'»dnKwin^-rbom. It 
wig a «nun api^rtmeht, ftxniiBhed M& 
glMt luxury and some tasie. A Venus 
6f Titian*B was plaeed over the ehim- 
liey-piece, in all the goigeons TY>lnp- 
fitefiisnets of htt nny^ed beadty— the 
pouting lip, not gUent though «^u< — 
ilie eloquent lid dtoeplng orer the 
e^ whose glances you eould so eanly 
kuig^e— ihe anns— the limbs— the 
attitttde, so composed, yet so ftill of 
m^'^-all jeemed to indicate that sleep 
uras not forgetfulness, and that the 
dvesms bf the goddess were not wholly 
idihannohious with the waking reali- 
ties in which it was her gentle prero- 
gative to indulge. On either side, was 
H picture of the delicate and golden 
lines of Claude ; these were the only 
kmdseapes in the room ; the remain- 
ing pictures were more suitable to the 
Tenus of the luxurious Italian. Here 
was one of the beauties of Sir Peter 
Lely ; there was an admirable copy of 
the Hero and Leander. On the table 
lay the Basia of Johannes Secnndus, 
a&dafew French worksonOastronomy. 
As for the genitu loei— you must 
imagine a middle-sized, middle-aged 
man, with an air rather of delicate 
than florid health. But little of the 
eS^ts of his good cheer were apparent 
intheexteniBlman. His cheeks were 
neither swollen nor inflated— -^his per- 
son, though not thin, was of no un- 
wieldy olMdty — the tip of his nasal 
organ was, it is true, of a more ruby 
tinge than the rest, and one carbuncle, 
of tender age and gentie dyes, diffused 
ite mellow and moonlight influence 
over the physiognomieal scenery^^-his 
forehead was l^(h and bald, and the 
lasr. loeks which stUl role abote ft, 
wws caarefcdiy and gtaoefolly curled d 
Vantiqtu;, Beneatii a pair of grey 
shaggy biowi^ (which their noble 
owirer hg^ a str^pg? habit of.jaisS|ig 
aASi'depreating, acc6J£ibLg to the n%>. 
ture QtJ^ jsenmrkt^) icoUad two vwy 
amall, piercing, arch, restibsaiofeb^ ii- 
a tender green ; and the mouth, which 
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iraa wide and, tl^Vlfppe^'' W^fc 
presslTe of great sensuality, an4ea^i^ 
upwards in a perpetual smile. .. ^^,^ 

8uch was Lord Gulosetpiit *J!o 
surprise no other guest. hut >(|; 
appeared. . 

''A new friend,** sud hc« M[ J9 
descended into the dining-ryc^^] ''^^ 
Hke a new di8h-H>ne must naye l^to 
all to oneself, thoroughly to ex\|py^^ 
rfght^ to uiiders^nd him.**.' 

'' A noble precept^" sidd 
enthusiaieim. '^ Of all vices, 
minate hospltalify i^, the m 
nicious. It idlows neither conn 
nor dinner, and, realising ti^ 
logical &ble of Tantalus^ f^^^<> j)( 
starvation in the midst of plenty^f .> 

^Tou are right/* said Gv^os^to^ 
solemnly; ^1 never ask abdye' .sLc^ 
persons to dinner, and I never fi^^ 
out ; for a bad dinner, Mr. Pelhaiiv ft 
bad dinner is a most serious — ^I tofijf 
add, the most serious calamity.^ -^ 

« Yes,- 1 repUed, 'f for it canies wlil^ 
it no consolation : al)uried frien4iAay^ 
be replaced — a lost mistrete ren<;if«S 
—a slandered character be rei^yt^e^T 
—even abroken constitution restbrw 
but a dinner, once lost, is irroqifi^^ 
diable ; that day is for ever departed? 
an appetite once tl^wn away cM^ 
never, tiU the cruel prolixily of '^r. 
gastric agents is over, be regainejl' 
*Il ya tant de ma/Uresaes,* (sayd tbi^ 
admirable ComeUle,) 'U n'ya gii^pi^ 
diner."* "'''' 

''You speak like an oracle— Ztfi$M«i: 
Choirs Orade, Kr. Pelham : .x^uiy r^ 
send you some soup, it is d UiCoam'.. 
lUef Butwhat are you about taW^ 
idtiitiiatcaser '^''''^ 

•" It contBinB,'^ said^ ^ ^mj; 
my knife, and my totk» 
afflicted me with a propensiiiy^;wffi^^ 
through iheso madunes, I hiM^aP~ 
dei^ifl^to reiiedyJy'M^ ^^m& 
wl»ild9sfi«arii¥fi|»fi%. ftj^ffipAPf 
unhadpy fid»^, mbaejO^ mmaT. 

have afforded the fullest delist Ibr 



0B» AjyywvuMS or a gshtlehak* 
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of i&Ji^gMUfy imd ainela];icbply perver- 
^on of the^boWnt^^, of l^irovidence. 
"^l ibD^fxit^ ionneoited^ me ; . but 
f '^ffikbit, fttally iiidiilged in early 
childhood;! mM^ not Ciaj^to OTercpstie. 
X^^liSt Iraoit/^ to eonetniet a Bpoon 
ft pl^9[|ttr]y shaUow dixa^nsions, a 
mi. ^ ^oatl^ tha^ it could only zau^ 
s S&itiii portiobi io my znonth^ a^id a 
la^ Tendered l][limt and jagg6d> so 
mC |i Inquired a proper, and. jnat 
i&il $6 carye the g9Pda ^the gpd» 
TOOlrtde iae/ iCy lord, 'the lovely 
^^ds sits beside me ' in the form of Sk 
Bbtde of Hadeira* Suffer me to take 
iten^'Wldiyour . 

Jf^lfi^ pleasure,, my good ^«nd; 
I^'Jns dipink to the memoiy of the 
lelitest to whom we are indebted 

r this inimitable fionp.!' 

**Te8 i" I cried. " Let vs for once 
dkie off the prejudices of sectarian 
fiutl^ and do jnstice to one order of 
t&osQ incomparable men» who, retiring 
ficom the cares of an idle and sinful 
i|or|d, gave themsdves with nndivided 
z^ and attention to the theoiy and 
practice of the profound science of 
g^tronomy. It is reserved for us to 
I^ a gratefol tribute of memQiy to 
those exalted recluses, who, through a 
I<^ period of barbarism and dark- 
ness preserved, in the solitude of their 
doisterB, whatever of Boman luxury 
and dassie dainties have come down 
to tliia later agew Wei wUl. drink to the 
CSsnnelites as a sect, hut we will drink 
also to the monks as a body. Had we 
lived in iJiose days, we had been 
monks ourselves !" 
, ^.It is singular/ answexed liord 
Gposetos— '' (by the by, what think 
y6ii'df.,this turbotl)— to trace the 
history of the kitc&en; it affords the 
gB^iftest scope, to the philosopher an4 
Hub mondisi The ancients seemed 
to" have been more mental, move 
in^yinatjve, than we «re^ in their 



diliiite ; th^ fed their bodies as well 
as thdr. Tnindii ^nnoBr deinsion': ■foi> 
Ipistan^ th^ (^taemodr b^ypi^^ 1^ 
price, the tongues of nig^tingai^i^ 
becanse they .tasted tho very, mpoo 
of the birds in the organs of thei^ 
utterancer Thai is what I call Him 
poetry of gastronomy t" r 

''Yes,** said 1, with a sigl^^thiff 
certai^y had, in some respects^ tbi^ 
advantage over us. . Who can. pom 
over tae suppers of Apidns with^t 
the fondest regret? The venpablo 
Tide'*' implies, that the study has n<i4 
progressed* 'Cookeiy (he sayfi,, ia^ 
the first part of his work) poisesMi 
but iew innovators.* ** 

" It is with the greatest diffidence" 
said Guloseton, ^ mouth full d 
truth and turbot,) ''that we may dam 
to differ from so grei^t an authoritgr« 
Indeed, so high is my veneration I6r 
that wise man, that if all the evideaea 
of my sense and reason were on on* 
side, and the dictum of the greaft 
Ude upon the other, I should \m 
inclined — ^I think, I 9houid. be deteip*. 
mined— to relinqidsh the former, and 
adopt the latter.'^t 

''Bravo, Lord Quloaeton/* cried I^ 
warmly. " ' Qw'tm Ouirinier est tm: 
nwrtddMn!* Why should we not 
be proud of our knowledge in cookery I 
It is the soul of festivity at all time% 
and to all ages. How many laav* 
riages have been the consequence of 
meeting at dinner. How much good 
fortune has been the result of a good 
supper I At what moment of out 
existence are we hiq>pier tiian at 
table) There hatred and animoBity 
are lulled to sleep, and pleasure alone 
reigns^ Here the ceol^ by his ddll 
and attention, antieipatea oar wilhea 
in the happiest selection of the bait 
dishes and decorations. Here our 



wants are satisfled, our minds and 



*<^ The vencnbte Bed«t— jPHefci^f 

f flee the speeeh 0f Mn Breoghaiii in 
hclu)i8ri)f Bb» Pm, 






^UAlifida feriho kigh a«i%llto WI^yo, 
muH^ poeti7> 4«kiiiDgr «nd oUer 
pleMOMtr and is kt^ wkoM taknta 
iATo produced iheae k*ppj ffiMs, to 
nnk no Ugher ia tlie ma]» of nan 
ten ft ooBunon Mtvaai t * 

'"Tea/ crl6$ Dm TOMnblo ppo- 
iMMr Msttob^ in » tliiooiig and 
propbetio pavoijini oi IndigOMii 
mtdir^^jm, my diaelplet^ if you 
adopts and attend to tka nilea I hayo 
kid down^ the B«If4of» of nankind 
«iH oMumit at klat, tlwt eookeiy ikaU 
tank in tke claaa of tko bcIsdm^ wd 
Ha protatan daacrvo tko aaiM of 
artists! *"t 

' '<My diMtt; dwr Sir,** aaodakned 
QnleeetoB^ wHh « kindnd slow, ^'I 
diiooY«r in yon n spirit i&mikKr to vy 
own. Lot na dnnk long Ufo to iho 
tonenMoUdo!" 

. ""I iMgo yon^iritliaU aayaonl,'' 
said I, tiling ny gk« to tko brin. 

<« Wkat a ^tiy," i^oinod Qnktseton, 
<^that Udo, vkoao pmeUetU seienoo 
was so poifbet, slMrald erer kave 
inritton, or.snffomd otken to write, 
the work published under hia name; 
ttu^it Is tet ike opening part^ whkh 
yon kav^ so fo^Ungly xodted, ia oom* 
yoaed wltb n giaee, a ckana beyond 
tko reaek of art; bat tko inatniotiona 
are vnpid and freqnontly ao orroneona, 
M to nako na anspc^ their aotkan- 
iicity ; bnt^ alter ^, oookiog ia noi 
oaipi^ of beooning a written aoionoa 
•r^it ia the pkllos^ky of praotioo T* 
' '<JUil by lAcuUna,'' exclaimed I, 
iatempting my kos^ "wkat n 
Mt&muajbMtmeiUa/ Ok,tkeimini- 
laMfrflanoo; tkeaoobiekopa are indeed 
iForthy of tiie kononr of being di^eaaed. 
"Sf^mt, my Uwd, aa long aa yon li?Oi 
oat a oMckon ui tiio oonntiy ; exenao 
ft pni^ yefn will hKf^fa^l fiiro* 

iJ*aAtenioiunn^aaMUk volaiUe perfide, 
\ Qal%nnroI0id9Pa»taA*«iiodaitiiitvtfil40. 



J%f reoooBu le iolr le eo^ tmttmtki ** 
dm mhiTttlt la nlAin kllMiiiiiiaillnig><^ 
B4niiM Hwnotiwat 4a oa «olx i^ 

Oe Va^vlB admir^ daof le leiii 4« la oovi 
Aveo des yeox Ja^o^ J>^*1b y^ ■«. 
imofop. 



Bmrait anapniwr laflMpeorfwg n ias p ^ 

Plffdon the prolixity of my qnotfttton 
for the sake of itd Talue." 

"I do^ I do* ttnawerod Ontdaaleii^ 
Hraghing at the hninonr of the iinoe : 
tin, attddeniy die^king kimself, kel 
sAid, '^ Wo muil bo gMTe, Mr. PsDiao^ 
it win nemr do to hragb. Wkil 
would beocnno of our digeigikaurt* 

"TruV said I, r^paintf IM 
iterioQsneas; ''aaid if yon wiU allow 
mo one mora ^otatioiiy yon wiB aeo 
what my author adds wifli rogard to 
any abmpt intormptlott. 

' IHifturiHi qua pwMnni^ an ntfttsii d'lqk 

N« T0U8 Yiome doimtv on avia indiadMf ; 
EoBftoa ee fSdheaz qa| van itaitti 
I 



* TTde> Yerbatim. 



♦ Wdi 



«iadtoiw*"t 
<' Admifftblo adTieOy'HMdd Ooloaalei^ 



* JTiMr I dread (ioA«n dup*4 dap io ipm$^ 
At hU tnug vittoi bjf tonu/kkajHiiUlf 
Ortm «lUmMeilwr»i0a«f«(«0aMb4iao<d'«f 

AwMT tt# 0kmi iU^trt of M 4tqfona|f . 

Q/t have X teoognUeA at eve, file MMI 
Wkoee m&mhiff tMee ay «ar 



Wkaee tender nanirfilin Man am MriaAi. 

mffar(i» 
AnHdet the pUim'd eerflffih efthA iwi^ 
TemOer no more-.MI<pM Mia ftr |i|Ntf^ 



ipv^ffV W^^P^p^ Wf^W f^^V^^Rl y^^V ^^^^^^^^ ^^^v 

ilR ar« InifMdere on the noUe who «MtJ^ 
<lia««r* 



OR, ADYEKTUjaS tf A GENTLEMAN. 



in 



f'Vo ywf&Dsmheit la ^taai^ in 
fbtr Bidtty df Suftwn, irbd, l>«iQg la 
ftOS^ ^Bs waited upon 1)JF i^ depii^ 
fioft (^luitiTep iHiih h9 was at dinaei'l 

flWthQieu'GiidH ' that tiia Clixii- 
tian religion peremptonlyfDrt>ldieT«i7 
OfarMsfti wl^- tit tabk, to ociciipy 
liimiolf with 9gQf earthly suIo'm^ ex- 
cept ibe ^otloR of aa^n^/ Tlia 
depatation retired in the profoondflot 
vaapact at the ^eeadiz^p deroHan of 
llie Ffeach genmt," 

«< Wen^" aaid I^altor vahaddmctkM 
gfa^aly ttid taiatiyi with Uka ewe of 
onr digestion faefofe va, lor a £bw 
adimtes— ^wellji hoiferer good the 
inyaatifm was, tha idea ia not wtlrely 
Item, fbr the Gieaka esteeaied eating 
and driiildng plentiAiBy^ a aert of 
taffieriiis to the gods; Mid Atiatotle 
ezpLdna the ywj word, Sonmt, or 
i^aate, by an etymologieal esrpoaition, 
*.iha$ ft tooB iho^ht a duty tfi ^ 
ffoda to be drunk;* no bad idea of 
•Of daai&eal patterns of antiqidty. 
PdypSMtme, too^ in the Qfelopa of 
Euripides^ no doubt a veiy sound 
Hhec^Qfpi^iiy e^^ his stomach Is his 
anily &ty; nid Xenophon tells us, 
that aa ^e AtbaaiaBs exceeded all 
other peo|^ iii the nniaber of their 
gedsk, so tiiey exceeded then sUso in 
tiie number of their feasts. Hay I 
eeaad ynur lordship a quaU ) ** 

^'Pelham, my boy^** said Qukseloeai 
^osQ eyes be^an to roll an4 twitukle 
with a brilliani^ suited to the vanons 
Kqeadp whiclf a^nislered to their re- 
joicing orbs; "I love you jCor toot 
ahssiea. Palyph«mewasawisef<^w, 
afeiy wiie leQow^ aud it waa * teni- 
Ua ahmae ik Ulysses to put- oat his 
eye ! No wonder that the iageniena 
savage made a deity of his stomach ; 
Wvhaii known visible souree, cm this 
earthy was ho indebted for a i^eeneer 
eajoymant-^a meni n^turous and a 

Sieve eoiistantdelightl No wonder he 
onoured it with hls-gtaititude^aad 
supipUed it with his peace-offerings; 



— 4et us make our digeativis reeai^ 
taeles a temp]e> to whieh we u411 caaMi- 
erate tiie choicest goods we posMoa^- 
let ua oonoeiTe no peouniaxy mer^lea 
too greats whieh procures fer our altar 
an aeoeptable gift .^--let us deem it m 
impiety to hesitate, if a sauee aeema 
extravagant of an ortolan toe dear; 
and let eut last aet in this sublunaty 
eixietenoe be a solemn festival hi 
honour of our unceasing brae&ctor I * 

"Amen to your omdl" said I: 
** edibiUtovy I^ieurism holds ^e key 
to all morality : for do we not aee low 
ham fAvM it » to yiM to an obaoefte 
and exaggerated intemperance )"^ 
would it not be to tha huit degree un- 
grat^U to the great' sonree of our 
eiQoyment, to overload it with a 
wdght whieh would oppress it with 
languor, or harass it with pain; and 
finally to drench away the effecta <tf 
our impiety with some nauseous poti^ 
ti^n which vevolts it*, tortures it, con- 
vulses, irritates, enfeebles it, through 
eveiy partiqle of its aystemt How 
wrong in us to give way to angsTi 
jealoufly, revenge, or any evil paseion ; 
for does not all that affeets the mind 
operate also upon the stcmiaeh ; and 
how can we be so vidoiis, so obdurate, 
as to ferget^ for » momentary indul* 
gence, our debt to what you have so 
justly designated eur perpetual bene- 
&et(»-t'* 

''Bight,^ said JiOrd Quleset<tn^ 
'^a hidaper to the MenJi^ of tha 
Stomaeh." 

The dessert was Mw <m the teihl^ 
" I have dined well," said Guloseton, 
stretching his legs w^ a& aur of 
supreme satls&ddon ; <' but^-*' and 
here my philosopher sighed deeply— 
"we cimnot dine <zgam UU tamer- 
row I Happy, happy, happy common 
peo^e, who can eat sapper 1 Would 
to Heaven, that I might have, one 
boon — ^perpetual appetite — a digestive 
Qouii^ whiok renewed its viigiiiity 
eveiy time it was touched. Alas I for 
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tte iniUkbQUgr of human e^joymeni. 
Bat now tliat we haya no immadUte 
hope to antieipatey let us coltiTate the 
plettmres of memoiy. What thought 
yon of the veau d lit DaiupMnt f 

^Pardon me if I heiitste at giving 
my opinion, till I hare ooReefted my 
judgment lij yonn." 

^ Why« then, I own I was aomewhai 
diat^eased— diflappointed aa it were^ 
withthatdiflh; the fiMst ia, Teal ov|^ 
to be hiUed in ita reiy firat infiotcy ; 
they aoffer it to grow to too great an 
age. Itbeoomeaaaortof Aoftftyefeftoy, 
and poaaesBea nothing of veal, but ita 
inaipidity, or of beef, bnt ita tough* 



''Tea," aaid I, ^'it ia only in their 
Teal, that the French aurpaaa ua; 
their other meata want tiie ruby 
juioea and elastic freahnesa of ours. 
HonBleor L allowed this truth, 
with a candour worthy of his yast 
mind. Mon Dieui what claret! — 
what a body I and, let me add, what 
a «ou2, beneatii it ! Who would <2nfub 
wine like thial it ia only made to 
Uute, It ia the first loye— too pure 
for the eagerness of exgoyment ; the 
rapture it inspires is in a touch, a 
kias. It is a pity, my lord, that we 
do not aerre perfbtxnes at dessert ; it 
is their appropriate place. In con« 
fectionary (ddicate iuTention of tiie 
Sylphs,) we imitate the forms of the 
rose and the jasmine; why not their 
odours too 1 What ia nature without 
ita scents)— and as long as th^ are 
absent from our desaerts, it ia in Tain 
tiiat the bard ezdaima*^ 

------« L'obtanratoiir di la MUe Xaton 

8* flOLtaiie tt vugrant det flflors n oonfltme."* 

'^ It ia an exquisite idea of youra," 
said Quloseton — ^^and the next time 
you dine here we will haye perftunes. 
Dinner ought to be a reunion of all 
the 



^Thera wia a momentaiy fmmtL 
"Uj lord," aaid I, «'wbiit a laH^ 
luadouanesB in thia pear! it ia like 
tho a^yle of the old Knglidi poeta. 
What think you of the seeming eapd 
understanding "between Kr« GaSk^ 
and the Whigs t" 

^I trouble myaelf Utfle about it^* 
replied Qnloaeton, hdping himself to 



digeation." 

** WeU," thought I, ''I must 
tain some pdnt in thia man'a charactflr 
eaaler to handle than hia eidcnriam : 
all men are yaSn : let ua find out the 
peeuliaryvnity of mine host" 

^The ultra-Tories," said I, ^aeon 
to think themselTea exceedingly ae- 
cure ; th^ attach no importance to 
the neutral membera; it was bnt.the 

other day Lord told me that 

he did not care a straw for Mr.— — w 



notwithstanding he possesBed /our 
yotes. Heard yon eyer such arro- 
gancel" 

'' No, indeed," aaid Guloaeton, with 
a \aasy air of indi£forence— ^are yon 
a fiiyourer of the oliye 1 " 

"No," sud I, ^'I loye It not; it 
hath an under taste of sourness, and 
an upper of oil, which do not make 
harmony to my palate. But^aalwaa 
saying, the Whigs, on the contraiy, 
pay tiie utmost deference to their 
partisans ; and a man of fortune, rank, 
and parliamentary influence, ml^t 
haye all the power, without the 
trouble, of a leader." 

"Yetj likdy," aaid Guloaetoa, 
drowsily. 

"I must ehange my battery," 
thought I; but while I waa medi- 
tating a new attack, the followiii^ 
note waa brought me : 



OladiiMa to the ear, nerve, heart, and 



tw 



^' For HeayenVi sake, Pelhan, 
out to me : I am widting in the ati e at 
to aee yon; come dire^^» or it w31 
be too kte to render me the aerfiee 

Iwonldaakofyou. 
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jf^'^'ffei't haV' iaifghed" tie' gbur. 
%L^<|:; "som^ tempting viand— ^o«^ 

^pmildiaXMirhogr 
„ y^Mjfgood lord,** Mid. t. not heed- 
ed 1 .: '■'.', • 



ing Ills insinnatlon-^'* I leaVe yon 
yith the ^atei^t regret.** 

/*And i part from yon' with the 
same ; it is a real pleasure to flee sneh 
a person at dinaer.^ 

*' Adieu 1 my hoiii^^'/e wm vivre 
et manger en 9age*** 



■"■in II I' 
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CflAPfcHRLIX. 

Xdoi Aef^fhlitii and I f^ at hiA, 

CMl him ft dflndesenB coward and a TlUftift— ^ 

Wbidi to maintain J. wiU allow him odds.— SaAunuJUb 



I 70Uira> GlanviUe walking liefore 
.the door with a rapid and nneven 

',, "Thiink Heaven!** he «dd^ when 
he saw me; "I have been twice to 
iHivart's to find you. The second 
time^ ^I saw your servant, who told 
me where you were gone. I knew 
jrou well enough to be sure of your 
'kindness.** 

^ OUmville broke off abruptly ; and 
jiter a short pause, said, with a quick, 
. Jow, hurried tone — ** The office I wish 
^^ to take upon yourself is this :— 
immediately to Sir John l^rrell, 

tth a challenge from me. Ever since 
*l^t saw you/ I have been hunting 
^but that man, and in vain. He had 
HOien left town. He returned this 
evening, and quits it to-morrow : you 
liave no thiie to lose.** 

*' My dear Glanvifle/ eaid I, "I 

ly^e ho wish to learn any secret yon 

, would conceal from me; but fbrgive 

^e'U^r ask. some fttrther instructions 

'^ffin tSose you have afforded me. 

Sf^hMi wlM- plea am I te call out Sir 

John Tyrrell] and What answer aia I 

to give to any excuses he may make V' 

•»M IB%ftTe" aiitM^i!^ your ireply/' 

ham €ntovm«, wrai^ miubdiied hftpa^ 

£^CM^^''^^l^y\^'4Alyto:gif« this 
^fi^Kfist f -It wtl ipmmii W ^SAmMiDn. 



I cast my eyes over the lines Glan* 
ville thrust into my hand ; they ran 
thus: 

" The time has at liength come for 
me to demand the atonement so long 
delayed. The bearer of this,' who is, 
probably, known to you, will arrange, 
with any person you may appoint, ^he 
hour and place of our meeting. He 
is unacquainted with the grounds' of 
my complaint against you, but he is 
satisfied of my honour; J^ur second 
will, I presume, be the same with 
respect to yeurs. It is for me only 
to question the latter, and to declare 
you solemnly to be void alike' of prin- 
ciple and courage, a villain, and a 
poltroon. 

''You are my earUest friend,** said 
I, when I had read this soothing 
epistle; ''and I will not flfaich ftom 
the place you assign me : but I tell 
you fairly and frankly, that I would 
sooner cut off my right hand than 
.«uff<^-ittQ'giva.thlaiiote to ^ John 
^irrreli;' . ;. -zv-r.^ r ,- -. 

Glaiv^emadenoanawer; we walked 

^-OA) tUl suddenlyjrtoj^pingrhe s»ld^/£|k[y 

carriage is at the comejLof tK^ s|i?eet ; 

you must go instantly ; Tyrrell lodges 



Bead it; I haveiiflri^'tbttMsd'fer .^thj^Clac^qi^^^^ 
ihfr^tfJMlii*''- ' I home on your return.'* .. 

No. 51. M 11 
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^ I pgmu^d his hiSkA, aiid hunied <m 
my mJbsaioiL It vw» I own^ one peon- 
luurly mnreloome and dupleasiiig. In 
ih» fint plaee, I did not love ttt be 
made a partj in a boauuMB i^ tbe 
BAtixre ef wbieh I vaa bo profoundly 
ignorant. Secondly^ if the afllor ter- 
minated fatally, the world would not 
lightly condemn me for conreying U> 
a gentleman of birth and fortane, a 
letter bo insulting, and for causes of 
which I was so ignorant. Again, too, 
Ghmyille was more dear to me than 
any one, judging only of my external 
character, woul4 |nippQ§6; and» consti- 
tutionally indifferent as I am to dan- 
ger for m79^U» I tremble4 like a 
If Qman at ibe p^ril t wm instru- 
mental in bringing upon him. But 
what weighed upon me ^ more than 
any of i^ese reflectioQ^ was tbA reool- 
lectioi^ of tillm* BbQidd ber brother 
fall in an eog^gemwt ix)i which I wa# 
his si^pposed adviser, with what fn^c- 
cess could I hopQ for those feelings 
from heir, which^ at pre9ent, qoi^ti- 
tuted the tenderest and tlie l^irightest 
of my hopes ] In thd midst of those 
4isagir6eable idea^^the carriage stopped 
at t^e door of Tyrrell's Uotol, 

The waiter said Sir John w^ i|i the 
ooffee-rooxp ; fihither t immediately 
marched, Seated U^ the l?o^ ;^earest 
the ^e pat TyrjreU, ^d l^wo pen of 
that old-fashioned roiii set, i^bose 
members! indplged i?^ debauchery, as 
if it were an attribute of manliness, 
ai^d esteemed iti i^ long ^ it were 
hearty and !EAgli#}i, ratjier a virtne to 
boast of, than a vice |;pdi90wn. Tyrrell 
^4ded to ni^e ^^DOLiliarly ^ { ap- 
proached biim; and I paw, by tfe 
balf-emptied bottlep be$)xe t^m^, an4 
tlie flus)i of lu9 saliov cpiintefiance, 
that he had not been sparing of his 
libations. 1 7luspi^ed that; I wished 
to speak to himi OA 9 subject of great 
in^portance ,* he ^tm with ipiicb reli^cr 
tane$; and, ^er pwaUowixig ^ large 
tumbler-fuU of port wine to fortify 
him for the task, he led the wfty to » 



smi^ rMm, where he fleaied Jiimialf, 
and asked me, with his usual waMarm 
of bluntness and good-bFeediBg, tibe 
nature of my buriness. I main' him 
no reply t I oontented myself wlAli 
phicing GUmrille's UUei doum la U^ 
hand. The room was dimljr l^rh^ted 
with a single candle, and tbe small 
and capricious fire, near which the 
gambler was seated, threw its upward 
light^ by starts and intervals, oyer the 
etirong features and deep lines of his 
countenance. It would have been a 
study worthy of ^omltjrandt. 

) drew jaj cb^ ^ear him, and half 
shading my eyes with my hand, sat 
down in ^dPde to iM^ th9 ^fysk 
the letter wovld produce. TyiTPU & 

imagine) was a man originally of h$rd|r 
nerves, m^ hM l^en thrown ipach 
into the viiriQ98 pitnations of life ifkss^ 
the diitguip? of fdl outward emotion js 
easily and isionsibly taught; \fi^ 
whether his fsm^Q )iad bfion pbftiitoi«4 
by his excesses, pr that tbo iDWltle^ 
language of the note touched IffS^ |Q 
the quick, )ie peemed perfectly niN^le 
to goyem his ^elings ; ib^ H^ W<m 
written h90tily> and the lightif a9 { 
said b0forp> wap Usn^ v^ impoisM^ 
and lie wj^ forced to P^wa# oyer upM^ 
word 99 he proce^jiidi 9Q 1^ "th« 

iron" b«d fftU tijfte to "e»tor ii^to M» 
soni." 

Passion, {^pwey^r, djoyoloped i\§tJX 
differently in hiR tbq^ ift GlanyiUii; 
in the latter, it wa|i % r^pid tranfi^ij^n 
of powerful feelingq, pi^e ^Dg^J wwe 
dasbipg over ai^oti^er ; ^ was ^ pi#? 
sion of a strong an4 keenly spiuiepliblil 
i»ift4, to wl4cfr «wry §tipg wiii a 
499ger« ^ wliicl^ U9e4 the lE^ro^ cf 
a gfant to da^li i^wijr the ix^a@«^ w)|]^ 
attacked iti. ji^TyTreU,itw^paa9um 
acUffg on ft joalioDS Jm^ Wi » W^^R 
firajfto^-Ms Ijai^d Iriiii^Ued violently— 
bin voice ^torSfd-rJi^ C011I4 |WM|ro^ 
conuiw4 ftQ Jm^ wWi* eD«))l^ 
him to 9peak,* but %\f^ waa no jtoqF- 
start-— no ind||p^t i)i|rai^— no Am^ 
ing forth of the soul :— in l^m, it w^ 
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the body OTercoming and paralysing 
the mind ; in Glanyille it was the mind 
goveming and conyulsing the body. 

" Mr. Pelham/' he said at last, after 
a few preliminary efforts to dear his 
voice, ''this note requires some consi- 
deration. I know not at present 
whom to appoint as my second — ^will 
you call upon me early to-morrow 1 " 

'' I am sorry," said I, " that my sole 
in8^otio|]« wiTQ to g9t an |mmfi4i*te 
answer from you. ^loirely eithe;: pf 
U^ g^ft^Ainon I saw with yon would 
o^ciate a# your iiecQp4 1 " 

TyiT^U made po reply fo); some 
nMme^ts. Qe w«s ^eavQuriag to 
c()mp<m Mioaself^ md ix^. some mea- 
#a¥» ha succeeded. He raised his 
Jtend wit^ a haughty air of defiance, 
#ad tempg the paper deUbe^tely, 
thoagh stUl with uncertain and trem- 
bling fingers, )ie stamped ^^ foot^ 
wpqp. the ^toms. 

<<TeU your priiicipal/' said l^e, 
/'tba|^ I retort upon him the foul and 
fiijin yfOT^ }i» hag uttered against m^; 
thai I trami^ udou his aggerdons 
IVitiL the g^me goom I M tQWfrd^ 
liiimlf; and that ?)efQxe t)iia hpnr 
^0moxrfiw I wiU confront )um to 
4M|ih 90 through life* fox tbe r^ 
iif. Felham, | cannot n«me my second 
#IU the morning; lea^e m^ your 84- 

dress, and you sliall hear from Pie 

Mlffs^ you #itt »iir4ng^ Qa^ye you 
imythiDg fsffi}^9T with me V 

'f liTothmg," gaid I, laying my ii^d 
m the t»ble. '^ )>*▼« fulfiUed the 
fldost nngiatdfnl charge oYer intrnsted 
Utm^ I wiah yon good wght." 

I re-ent«red ^9 carriage, and drove 
to QiaQTiUe's.. I broJEe into tbe r^q^ 
fStiMT aWnptly; GlanTiUe was leiui- 
ingm tlie t»ble> u^d g^ng intently 
fin -ft small miniatare. A nigtol-ease 



lay beside him : one of the pistols in 
order for use, and the oUier still 
unarranged ; the room was, as usual, 
covered with books and papers, and 
on the costly cushions of the ottoman 
lay the large, black dog, which I 
remembered well as his companion of 
yore, and which he kept with him 
constantly, as the only thing in tl^e 
world whose society he could at all 
timeg bear : the animal ]b^ (swM np, 
with its quick, black ^ye nxed watch- 
fully upon its magter, a^^ directly I 
entered, it uttered, though ^rithoui 
moving, a low, warning growl. 

Glanville looked up, and in some 
confusion thrust the picture into a 
drawer of the table, and asked me 
mj news. I told him word for word 
what had passed- OlanvUle set his 
t^eth, and clenched his hand finnly; 
and then, as if big anger wa$ at once 
appeased, he sudden]^ changed tb^ 
suojjBct and ^one of our conversation. 
He spoke with great che6rfiilne@9 and 
humoiir on tho varioug topics of t^ 
day: touphed upon politiji^; Ifti^Mj^ 
at tiord 0ulos0ton, an4 seem^i i^ 
indifferent and unconscipog of t|i^ 
event of ^e morrow ^ my pecnJifF 
coniM^ntiQn wouI4 ii^^ rend^fid 
wyself. 

When I rose to depart* fyv J had 
too great an inteY^t in ^^ to feel 
nmcn ^ov the subjects he conversed 
on, he said, ''I shall write one line to 

my mother* and anotber to ]ff^ ^r 
sigter; yon wlU d^ver them if I firiJ* 
for I ^vo prom t)^at ond of us il^aU 
not quit tho ground alive. J g]iall 1^ 
all impatience tQ t^ow the bour ^qp. 
will arrange with Tyrrell's gecon^* 
Ood ^legu ypUi fnf^ ^well for tlje 
present." 
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CHAPTER LX, 

Ch»xge, Chester* charge l^Marmioiu 

Though this wm om Of ib/t flnt mereantUe tniuftctions oC my life, I bad bo doubt 
•bout aoquitting myaell with Tepntetioo.— Vicar nf Wakefield. 



Tmi next morning I was at break- 
&8t« when a packet was brought me 
from Tyrrdl; it contained a sealed 
letter to GlanvUle^ and a brief note to 
myself. The latter I transcribe :-« 



it 



Mt DEAB SlBy 

«< The enclosed letter to Sir Reginald 
Olanville will explain my reasons for 
not keeping my pledge : suffice it to 



state to you, that they ikre sueh-as- -l^a^ pleading sadden and alarming 



wholly to exonerate me, and fairly to 
satisfy Sir Reginald. It will be use- 
less to call upon me; I leave town 
before you wUl receive this. Respect 
for myself obliges me to add that, 
although there are circumstances to 
forbid my meeting Sir R^inald Glan- 
Tille, there are none to prevent my 
demanding satis&ction of any one, 
tfffwever he may be, who shall deem 
himself authorised to call my motives 
into question, 

"I have the honour, &c 

"John Ttrbkll." 

It was not till I had thrice read 
this letter that I. could credit its con- 
tents. From all 1 had seen of Tyrrell's 
character, I had no reason to suspect 
him to be less courageous than the 
generality of worldly men. And 
yet, when I eonsldered the violent 
language of Glanville's letter, and 
Tyrrell's apparent resolution the night 
before, I scarcely knew to what more 
honourable motive than the want of 
courage to attribute his conduct. 
.However, I lost no time in despatch- 
ing the whole packet to Glanville, 



with a few lines from myself, saying I 
should call in an hour» 

When I fulfilled this promise, Glaa- 
ville's servant told me his master IumI 
gone out immediately on reading the 
letters I had sent, and had merely left 
word that he should not return home 
the whole day. That night he was i^ 
have brought an important motion 
before the House. A message from 



illness, devolved this duty upon 
another member of his party. Lord 
Dawton was in despair; the motion 
was lost by a great majority; the 
papers, the whole of that week^ were 
filled with the most triumphant abuse 
and ridicule of the Whigs. Kevar 
was that unhappy and persecuted 
party reduced to so low an ebb : never 
did there seem a fainter probability 
of their coming into power. Th^ 
appeared almost annihilated — a mere 
nomims umbra. 

On the eighth day from GlanviHe's 
disappearance, a sudden event in the 
cabinet threw the whole country into 
confusion ; the Tories trembled to the 
very soles of their easy slippery of 
sinecure and office ; the eyes of the 
public were turned to the Whigs; 
and chance seemed to effect in an 
instant that change in their &vonr 
which all their toil, trouble, eloquence^ 
and art, had been unable for so 
many years to render even a remote 
probability. 

But there was a strong though 
secret party in the state that, con- 
cealed under a general name, worked 
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only for a private end, and made a 
progresB in number and respectability, 
not the less sure for being but little 
aospected. Foremost among the 
leaders of this party was Lord Yin- 
cent. Bairton, who regarded them 
with fear and jealousy, considered the 
struggle rather between them and 

; himself, than any longer between 
himself and the Tories; and strove, 
while it was yet time, to reinforce 
himself by a body of allies, which, 
should the contest really take place, 
inight be certain of ^ving him the 
superiority. The Hanjuis of Chester 

-'was among the most powerful of tiie 
neutral noblemen: it was of the 
greatest importance to gain him to 
the cause. He was a stuMy, sporting. 



independent man, who lived chiefly 
in the country, and turned his ambi- 
tion rather towards promoting the 
excellence of quadrupeds, than the 
bad passions of men. To this per- 
sonage Lord Dawton implored me to 
be the bearer of a letter, and to aid, 
with all the dexterity in my power, 
the. purpose it was intended to effect. 
It was the most consequential misaicm 
yet intrusted to me, and I felt eager 
to turn my diplomatic energies to so 
good an account. Accordingly, one 
bright morning I wrapped myself 
carefully in my cloak, placed my 
invaluable person safely in my car- 
riage, and set off to Chester Park, in 
the county of Suffolk. 



CHAPTEB LXL 
Bino oaoibiu blandis nbies Tenit— Yiroil, Oeorff* 



I SHOXTLU have mentioned, that the 
day after I sent to Glanville l^rrell's 
communication, I received a short and 
hurried note from the former, saying, 
that he had left London in pursuit of 
l^rrrell, and that he would not rest till 
he had brought him to account. In 
the hurry of the public events in 
which I had been of late so actively 
engaged, my mind had not had leisure 
to dwell much upon Glanville; but 
when I was alone in my carriage, that 
singnlar being, and the mystery which 
att^ui^d him, forced themselves upon 
my reflection, in spite of all the 
hnportance of my mission. 

1 was leaning back in my carriage, 
at (I think) Ware, while they were 
changing horses, when a voice, strongly 
asBoeiated with my meditations^ struck 
upon my ear. I looked out» and saw 
Thornton standing in the yard, attired 
with all his original smartness of boot 
and breeches: he was employed in 



smoking a cigar, sipping brandy an4 
water, and exercising his conversa- 
tional talents in a mixture of slang 
and jockeyism, addressed to two or 
three men of his own rank of life, and 
seemingly his companions. His brisk 
eye soon discovered me, and he swag- 
gered to the carriage door with that 
ineffibble assurance of manner which 
was so peculiarly his own. 

''Ah, ah, Mr. Pelham," said he, 
''going to Newmarket, I supposed 
bound there myself — ^like to be found 
among my beUera, Ha, ha — excuse a 
pun : what odds on the &vourite ? 
What, you won't bet, Mr. Pelham? 
close and sly at present; well, ihe 
silent sow sups up aU ^ broi^ — 
eh I—" 

"I'm not going to Newmarket," X 
replied : " I never attend races." 

" Indeed ! " answered Thornton. 
" Well, if I was as rich as you, I would 
soon make or spend a fortune on the 
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QOOTM. Seen Sir John Tyirell! Ifol 
He is to be there. Kotmng can cure 
him of gambling — ^what 'b bred in the 
bone, &c. Good day, Mr. Pelham — 
won't keep you any longer — sharp 
shower coming oh. 'The devit will 
soon be basting his wife with a leg of 
iautton/ as the proyerb Bays: — ser- 
tant, Mr. t*elhain." 

And at these words my post-boy 
started, and released me from my 
hite noire, 1 spare my reader an 
account o£ my miscellaneous reflec- 
tions on l^homton, Dawton, Tincent, 
politics, Glanyille, and Mien, and will 
land him, without further delay, at 
Chester Park. 

1 was ushered through a large Oak 
hall of the reign of James the ^irst, 
into a room strongly resembling the 
principal apartment of a club ; two or 
three round tables were covered with 
newspapers, journals, racing calendars, 
&c. An enormous fire-place was 
crowded with men of all ages, I had 
ahnost said, of all ranks ; but, however 
various they might appear in their 
xpden and attire, they were wholly of 
ihe patrician order. One thing, how- 
ever, in this room, belied its likeness 
to the apartment of a dub, viz., a 
number of dogs, that lay in scattered 
groups upon the floor. Before the 
windows were several horses, in body- 
doths, led to exercise upon a plain in 
tiie park, levelled as smooth as a 
bowling-green at Putney; and, sta- 
tioned at an oriel window, in earnest 
attention to the scene without, were 
two men; the tallest of these was 
!Lord Chester. There was a stiflhess 
and inelegance in his address which 
prepossessed me strongly s^ainst him. 
'' Lea man'Ures que Von neglige comma 
de petites chosea, aont souvent ce qui 
fait que lea Tiommea diddent de voua 
en lien ou en maL" * 

^ <* Thd TOikdtiiH wMoh One negteois ka 
tfttM, are oftieil ^teclsely that by which 
Amb fl«oMe on you lat<nzrat)T> or fhe 

u 



I had long slnee, wkon I wai ftt {be 
tlniveraity, be<;n introdnoed to LOfd 
Chester; but I had quite foifottan 
his person, and he the ver^ dmOB* 
stance. I said, in a low tone, thM 1 
was the bei^rer of % letter of dome iiit- 
portanee from our mtrtnal frielid. 
Lord Biiwton, and tbttt I Bboold 
request the honour of a piitat^ inter- 
view at Lord Chester^d first oosre- 
nie^ce. . 

His lordship bo#ed, with la odd 
inizture of tiie citiHtj of ft i^Aeff 
and the hauteur of a head gtMk of 
the stud, and led the Iray to a nnril 
apartment^ which I aflerwwdt dlfl- 
oovered he called his QifiL (I ne(f«r 
oould make out, by the wqr, irhy> in 
England^ the very worst foon in tbo 
house is always appropriated to the 
master of it, and di^iified by the 
appdlation of ''the gentleman's own.*^ 
I gave the Newmarket grandee the 
letter intended for him, and quietly 
seating myself, awaited the result. 

He read it through slowly and 
silently, and then, taking out a huge 
pocket-book, fdll of racing beti^ burses' 
ages, jockey opinions, and sueh like 
memorandi^ he placed it with much 
solemnity among this dignified Oofm^ 
pany, and said, iKth & eold, but would- 
be courteous air^ ''My Mendj Lord 
Dawton, says yon aa:6 eoitirely in faiif 
confidence, Hr. Pelham. I hope yott 
will honour me with yoiir compa&^at 
Chester Park for two or three days^ 
during which time I shttU havO leisure 
to reply to Lord Dawton's letter. 
Wm you take some refreshment V 

I answered the first tentOiioe in the 
aflGbmative, and the latter in the nega- 
tive ; and Lord Chester, thinking it 
perfectly unnecessary to trouble him- 
self with any farther queBtlonii or 
remarks, which the whole jdck^ etab 
z)i4ght not hear> took mO baflk into 
the room we had quitted, and left me 
to find, or make, whittever aoqiniiitt- 
anoe I could* Pampered aM ^ofled 
as I WW in tha most diffienlt orclei of 
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London, I wbb beyond measure indig- 
muxt at the cayalier demeanour of this 
rustic thane, who, despite his mar- 
quisate and his acres, was not less 
below me in the aristocracy of ancient 
birth, than in that of cultivated intel- 
lect. I looked round the room, and 
did not recognise a being of my ac- 
quaintance: I seemed UtetaUy thrown 
into a new world : ihe very language 
ia which the conversation was held, 
Munded strange to my oar. I had 
fiwaj^ transgressed my general rule of 
lowing all men in all grades^ in the 
skigie respect of eporUng characten : 
they; were a species of bipeds that I 
would never recognise as belonging to 
the human race. Alas I t now found 
the bitter effects of not following my 
nsuai maxims. It is a dangerous 
thing to encourage too great a disdain 
of one's infedorB : pride must have a 
lad. 

After t I^ad been a wliole quarter of 
aa hour in this strange place^ my 
better genius came to my aid* Since 
1 found ao society among the two^ 
legged brutes, I turned to the quadru- 
peds. Ai one comer of the room lay 
a black terrier of the true English 
breed ; at another was a shorty eturdyi 
wi^ one, of the Scotch. I soon formed 
a friendship with each of these canine 
Fdeif (little bodies with great souls), 
find then by degrees, ailuring th»n 
from their retreat to the centre of the 



room, I £urly endeavoured to set them 
by the ears. Thanks to the national 
antipathy, I jiucceeded to my heart's 
content. The contest soon aroused 
the other individuals of the genus — 
up they started from their repose, like 
Boderic Dhu's merry men, and incon- 
tinently flocked to the scene of battle. 
The Example became contagious. In 
a very few moments, the whole room 
was a scene of uprcfarious confusion ; 
the beasts yelled^ and bit» and strug* 
gled with the most delectable ferocity. 
To add to the effect^ the various 
owners of the dogs crowded round — 
some to stimulatCi others to appease^ 
the fiiry of the combatants. At length, 
the conflict was assuaged. By dint of 
blows, and kicks, and remonstrances 
froin their dignified proprietors^ the 
dogs slowly withdrew, one with the 
loss of half an ear, another with a 
mouth increased by one-half of its 
natural dimensions, and» Ia short, 
every one of the combatants with some 
token of tlie severity of the conflict. 
I did not wait for the thunder-storm 
i foresaw in the inquiry as to the 
origin of the war : I rose with a non* 
chcdcmt yawn of ennui, marched out 
of the apartment, called a servant^ 
demanded my own room, repaired to 
it, and immersed the internal faculties 
of my head in Mignet's Bistorj of the 
Bevolution, while Bedos busied himself 
in its outward embellishment, - 
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CHAPTER LXII. 



— — Kostor lados, BpeotaTent imli, 
Luawftt In campo, Fortniue ffliw, <»imM.^BoR. 



I DID not leave my room till the 
first dinner-bell had ceaaed a sufficient 
time to allow me the pleasing hope 
that I should hare but a few moments 
to wait in the drawing-room^ pre- 
Tiously to the grand epoch and cere- 
mony of an European day. The 
manner most natural to me, is one 
rather open and easy; but I pique 
myself peculiarly upon a certain 
(though occasional,) air which keeps 
impertinence aloo£ This day I assumed 
a double quantum of dignity, in enter- 
ing a room which I well knew would 
not be filled with my admirers ; there 
were a few women round Lady Chester, 
and, as I always feel reassured by a 
sight of the dear sez^ I walked tows^rds 
them. 

Judge of my delight, when I dis- 
corered, amongst the group. Lady 
Harriet Ckirrett. It is true that I 
had no particular predilection for that 
lady ; but the sight of a negress I had 
seen before, I should have hailed with 
rapture in so desolate and inhospitable 
a place. If my pleasure at seeing 
Lady Harriet was great, her^s seemed 
equally so at receiving my salutation. 
She asked me if I knew Lady Chester 
-—and on my negative reply, imme- 
diately introduced me to that per- 
sonage. I now found myself quite at 
home ,* my spirits rose, and I exerted 
eveiy nerve to be as charming as pos- 
sible—In youth, to endeavour is to 
succeed. 

I gave a most animated account of 
the canine battle, interspersed with 
various sarcasms on the owners of the 
^mbatants^ which were by no means 



ill-received 'either by the marebiooMS 
or hor oompaaiMis ; and, in fiust, when 
the dinner was announeed, tl^y all 
rose in a mirth snffidently nnre- 
strained to be anything but patridaa : 
for my part, I ofiered my arm to 
Lady Harriet^ and paid her as many 
compliments on crossing the suite 
that led to the dining-room, as wonld 
have turned a much wiser head than 
her ladyship's. 

The dinnw went off agreeably 
enough, as long as the women stayed 
but the moment they qnitted the 
room, I experienced exactly Hke same 
feeling known unto a mothcor^s darling, 
lefb for the first time at that strange, 
cold, comfortless place— >ycleped a 
school. 

I was not, however, in a mood to 
suffer my flowers of oratory to blush 
unseen. Besides, it was absolutely 
necessary that I diould make a better 
impression upon my host. I lean^ 
therefore, across the table, and listened 
eagerly to the various conversations 
afloat : at last I perceived on the 
opposite side Sir lionel Garrett, a 
personage whom I had not before 
even inquired after, or thought ot 
He was busily and noisily employed 
in discusdng the game-laws. Thank 
Heaven, thought I, I shall be on firm 
ground there. The general interest 
of the subject, and the loudness with 
which it was debated, soon drew all 
the scattered conversation into one 
focus. 

''What!" said Sir Lionel, in a 
high voice, to a modesty shrinking 
youth, probably firom Cambridge^who 
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bad supported the liberal aide of the 
question — ^''what! are our interests 
to be never consulted) Are we to 
hare our only amusement taken away 
from us t What do you imagine brings 
country gentlemen to their seats ) Bo 
you not know^ sir, the vast importance 
our residence at our country houses is 
to the nation) Destroy the game- 
laws, and you destroy our yeiy exist- 
enod'aa a people I" 

^' Now/' thought I, « it is my time." 
"Sir liumeV said I, speaking almost 
fr<»n one end of the table to the other, 
" I perfectly agree with your sent!- 
meAta ; I am entirely of opinion, first, 
that it is absolutely necessary for the 
salisty of the nation that game should 
be preaerred; secondly, that if yon 
take sway game you take away coun- 
try gentlemen: no two propositions 
can be dearer than these ; but I do 
differ from yon with respect to the 
Intended alterations. I^t us put 
wholly out of the question, the inte- 
rests of the poor people, or of society 
at laige: those are minor matters, 
not worthy of a moment's considera- 
tion; let us only see how far our 
interests as sportsmen will be affected. 
I think by a veiy few words I can 
deariy prove to you, that the pro- 
posed alterations will make us much 
better off than we are at present." 

I then entered shortly, yet fiilly 
oumgh, into the nature of the laws as 
they now stood, and as they were 
intended to be changed. I first spoke 
of the two great disadvantages of the 
present system to country gentlemen ; 
Tiz. in the number of poachers, and 
the expense of preserving. Observ- 
ing Ihat I was generally and atten- 
tivdy listened to, I dwelt upon these 
two points with much pathetic 
enorgy ; and having paused till I had 
got Sir Lionel and one or two of his 
supporters to confess that it would be 
highly desirable that these defects 
should, if poutSbU, be remedied, I 
prooeeded to show how, and in what 



manner it was possible. I argued, 
that to effect this possibility was the 
exact object of the alterations sug- 
gested ; I anticipated the objections ; 
I answered them in the form of pro- 
positions as dearly and concisely 
stated as possible; and as I spoke 
with great civility and conciliation, 
and put aside every appearance of 
care for any human being in the 
world who was not possessed of a 
qualification, I perceived at the con- 
clusion of my harangue that I had 
made a very favourable impression. 
That evening completed my triumph : 
for Lady Chester and Lady Hairiet 
made so good a story of my adven- 
ture with the dogs, that the matter 
passed off as a fiunous joke, and I was 
soon considered by the whole knot as 
a devilish amusing, good-natured, sen- 
sible fellow. So true is it that there 
is no situation which a littie tact 
cannot turn to our own account: 
manage ycursdf well, and you may 
manage all the world. 

As for Lord Chester, I soon won 
his heart by a few feats of horseman- 
ship, and a few extempore inventions 
respecting the sagacity of dogs. Three 
days after my arrival we became inse- 
parable ; and I made such good use 
of my time, that in two more, he 
spoke to me of his friendship for 
Dawton, and his wish for a dukedom. 
These motives it was easy enough to 
unite, and at last he promised me that 
his answer to my prindpai should bo 
as acquiescent as I could desire ; tho 
morning after this promise com- 
menced the great day at Kewmarket. 

Our whole party were of course 
bound to the race-ground, and with 
great reluctance I was pressed into 
the service. We were not many miles 
distant from the course, and Lord 
Chester mounted me on one of his 
horses. Our shortest way lay through 
rather an intricate series of cross 
roads : and as I was veiy little inter- 
ested in the conversation of my com- 
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panioiui, I paid more alientton to tiio 
Moaoiy we piMHed> than is my ciutom* 
wy wont : for I etttdy Kfttitre rather 
in men tlian fieldiy and find no hoA* 
Beape atfoid sueli Tartety to the eye^ 
and Much subject to the conteftipla* 
tiotti as the inequalitiea of the hnmati 
heart 

But there were to be ftarfol eirciim- 
stances hereafter, to stamp forcibly 
upon my remembrance some traces of 
the Bceneiy which noif courted and 
arrosted my yiew. The chief charac- 
teristics of the conntiy were brOad, 
dreary plains, diversified at times by 
dark ptamtations of fir and Uirch ; the 
road was rough and stony^ and here 
and there a melancholy riyolet, swelled 
by the first rains of ftpiing, crossed 
onr path, and lost itself iii the rank 
weeds of some inhospitable marsh^ 

About six miles from Chester Park, 
to the lef| of the roadj stood an old 
house with a new face; the brown, 
time-honoured bricks irhioh composed 
the fabric, were strongly Contrasted 
by large Yenetian winddws newjy 
inserted in frames of the most ostenta- 
tious white. A smart, green reranda^ 
scarcely finished, ran along the low 
portico, and formed the terminatioxl 
to two thin rows of meagre and 
dwarfish sycamores, which did duty 
for an avenue, and were bounded on 
the roadside by a spruce white gate, 
and a spruoer lodge, so moderate in 
its dimensions, that it would scarcely 
hare boiled a turnip! — ^if a rat had 
got into it, he might have run away 
with itt The ground was dug in 
various places, as if for the purpose of 
farther improvemente, and here and 
there a sickly little tree was carefiodly 
hurdled round, and seemed pining 
its puny heart out at the eonfine* 
ment. 

In spite 0^ all these well-judged and 
well-thriying ^praoes of art, there was 
such a comifortlesBand desoUte appettr- 
anoe about the place, that it quite 
from one to look at it; to be stire, a 



damp miish ertoni fcidfl^ «Bd the 
skeleton rafters and betod of •« oM 
stable on the afhiir, baeked by ft feir 
duU and Balky4ooldng fir^reeH^ iidght 
in iome measure ereati^ or st lens 
eohsiderably add toy the ifldeserlMile 
eheeriessness of tiie tma enMmble* 
While I wad curiously tmtf^ftBg the 
various parts of this northern ^2>4> 
liees," and msrvelliiig at tiie l^hoioe of 
two crows who weM slowly wafldng 
over the unwholesome grotrnd, itkiidA 
of mriking all possible use <tf the black 
wings with whkh FhitidcMB Inni 
gifted them, I perceived t#<i ilefi oil 
hor^baok wind rdusd from the baek 
part of the buildingj and f^oceed In k 
brisk trot down the atemm. Wcrbid 
not advsncM many pace^ beftno they 
overtook usj the foremost ni thela 
turned round as he passed mB^ aiEd 
pulling lip his hors^ abru|Klyy dte^ 
cotered to my dismayed rk&ir iM 
features of Mr. Thomtoil< KeUilii 
abashed by the slightnesB of my boni 
or the grave stares of my lotdly ocMi' 
panions, who never forgot the digdi^ 
of th^ir birth, in spite df tl^ volga- 
rity of their tastes, Thornton instanyt 
ahd &milisrly aoeested nie. 

" Told you Bo> Mr. PeUutm-»i0M 
wwf ^."^Sure I should have the 
pleasure of seeing you> though yeitf 
kept it so snug. Well^ win you bet 
now f No f-*Ah, yon *re a sly oAe. 
Staying here at thitt nie^^Mhg hoaw 
— ^belongs to Dawson, an old fi^it <tf 
mine-Hihldl hb haqrpj to iiftaroduoe 
yoti!" 

<<Sir/' smd 1/ abruptiy, '*ftn sra 
too good. Permit me to request 
that y6u will r^om y<mr friend Mf < 
Dawson." 

<<0h,'' said the impertte^biUe 
Thornton, "it does liot signify; be 
won't be afironted ai my lagg^ 
a little^ However/' (itod here he 
caught my S(jre, whieh was asduming 
a sterxmees that perhapd Httie plMeS 
him,) " however, as it gets lat^ and 
my mate is none of the Mty I'll 
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wish yoa good morning. With these 
words Thornton put spurs to his 
horse and irotied off. 

^'tVho ihe deyil have you got 
there, Pelham 1'' said Lord Chester. 

^'A person/ said t| ''i;fho picked 
me up at Paris, and insists on the 
right of ^treasure trove ' to elaim me 
in ifiinghind^ But will you let me 
ask, in my turn, whom iJiat cheerful 
mansion we have just left, belongs 

**^o a Jttr. t>awson| wiiose father 
was a gentleman farmer who bred 
horses, a yety respectable person,-*- 
for 1 made one or tvro excellent 
bargains with him. The son was 
always on the tiirf and contracted the 
worst of lis iiabits. He bears but a 
7ery IndifTerent character, and will 
probably become a complete black- 
leg. He marned, a short time since, 
a woman of some fortunoi and I sup- 
pose it IS her taste which has so 
altered and modernised his house. 
Gome, gentlemen, we are on even 
ground, shall we troti" 

We proceeded but a few yards 
before we were again stopped by a 
precipitous ascent, and as Lord 
Chester was then earnestly engaged 
in praising his horse to one of the 
cavalcade, I had time to remark the 
spot. At the foot 0^ ih.Q hill we were 
about slowly to ascend, was a broad, 
unenclosed patch of waste land; a 
heron, flapping its enormous wings as 
it rose, directed my attention to a 
pooji overgrown with rushes, and half- 
sheltered on one side by a decayed 
tree, which, if one might judge from 
tiie br^dtb and hoUowness of its 
trunk, had been a refuge to the wild 
bird, and a shelter t9 the wild cattle, 
at a time when such were the only 
intruders upon its hospitality j and 
when the country, for miles and 
leaguea round, waa honoured by aa 
little 0^ man's care and cultivation as 
waa at. present the rank wast^ which 
still nourished the gnarled and vener- 



able roots of that single tree. Thet« 
wasi something remarkably singular 
and grotesque in the Bhaije and sinuo^ 
sity of its naked and spectral branchesi 
two of exceeding iMigth stretched 
themselves forth, in the vexy sem- 
blance of arms held out in the atti- 
tude of Bupplieation ; and the bend of 
the trunk over the desolate pottd, the 
form of the hoary and blasted sfinimit> 
and the hollow trunk half ritcn 
asunder in the shape of liitibs, seemed 
to favour the gigantic deception* 
Tqu might have imagined it an ante« 
diluvian transformation, or a daughter 
of the Titan raee^ preserving, in her 
metamorphosis, her attitude of en^^ 
treaty to the merciless Olympian. 

TMs was the o&ly tree visible; for 
a turn of the road> and the uneven- 
ness of the ground, completely veiled 
the house we had passed, and the few 
low firs and sycamores which made its 
only plantations. The sullen pool-— 
its ghost-like guardian — -the dreary 
heath around, the rude features of the 
dountry beyond, and the appwent 
absence of ail human habitation, ooit* 
spired to make a scene of the most 
dispiriting and striking desolation. 
I know not how to account for it, but, 
as I gazed around in silence, the whole 
place appeared to grow over my mind, 
as one which I had seen, though dimly 
and drearily, as in a dreaili, before ; 
and a nameless and unaeeountable 
presentiment of fear and etil sank like 
ice into Ttj heart We flscoided the 
hill, and, the rest of the road beiitg of 
a kind better adapted to ezpeditioii, 
we mended our pace and soon artived 
at the goal of our jotimev« 

The raoe-gtooiKd had its crustoiiutfy 
eomplement of knaves ahd fbols'^the 
dtipers and the duped* Poor Lady 
Chester, who had proceeded to the 
ground by the high roftd (for the Way 
we had ohosen was inaccessible to 
those who ride in ehariois, and whose 
charioteers are set up in high places,) 
was driving to and fro^ the very picture 
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of cold and discomfort ; and the few 
solitary carriages which honoured 
the course, looked as miserable as if 
thej were witnessing the fanend of 
their owners' persons, rather than 
the peril of their characters and 
purses. 

As we rode along to the betting- 
post, Sir John G^yrrell passed us: 
Lord Chester accosted him fiimiliarly, 
and the baronet joined us. He had 
been an old votaiy of the turf in his 
younger days, and he still preserred 
all his ancient predilection in its 
fiiTour. 

It seemed that Chester had not 
met him for many years, and after a 
short and characteristic oonyersation 
of " Qod bless me, how long mnce I 
saw you l*-good horse you're on;-^ 
you look thin ; — admirable condition; 
— what have you been doing I — grand 
action;— a'n't we behind hand? — 
fiunous fore-hand; — recollect old 
Queensbury? — ^hot in the mouth; — 
gone to the devil;-— what are the 
oddsl" Lord Chester asked Tyrrell 
to go home with us. The invitation 
was readily accepted. 

** With Impotence of will 
We wheel, though ghastly shadows interpose 
Round us, and round each other.*** 

Now, then, arose the noise, the 
clatter, the swearing, the lying, the 
perjury, the cheating, the crowd, the 
bustle, the hurry, the rush, the heat, 
the ardour, the impatience, the hope., 
the terror, the rapture, the agony of 
the RACE. The instant the first heat 
was over, one asked me one thing, 
one bellowed another ; I fled to Lord 
Chester ; he did not heed me. I took 
refuge with the marchioness ; she was 
as sullen as an east wind could make 
her. Lady Harriet would talk of 
nothing but the horses: Sir Lionel 
would not talk at all. I was in the 
lowest pit of despondency, and the 
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devils that kept me there were as blue 
as Lady Chester's nose. SHen^ aa^ 
sorrowful, and sulky, I rode away 
from the crowd, and moralised on jL|9 
vicious propensities. One grows mar- 
vellously honest when the species of 
cheating before us is not suited to 
one's sel£ Forttmately, my better 
angel reminded me, that about the 
distance of three miles from the course 
lived an old college friend, bleesed, 
since we had met» with a parsonage 
and a wife. I knew his tastes too 
well to Imagine that any allurement 
of an equestrian nature could have 
seduced him from the ease of his 
library and the dignity of his books ; 
and hoping, therefore, that I eHkoM. 
find him at home^ I turned my hone's 
head in an opposite direction, and, t^ 
joiced at the idea of my escape, bade 
adieu to the course. 

As I cantered across the Ut end of 
the heath, my horse started from an 
object upon the ground ; it was a man 
wrapped from head to foot in a long 
horseman's cloak, and so well guarded 
as to the Uce, from the raw inide- 
mency of the day, that I could not 
catch even a glimpse of the feature^ 
through the hat and neck-shawl whioh 
conc^edthem. The head was turned 
with apparent anzie^, towards the 
distant throng; and ftn ^gfi^ii^g the 
man belonging to the lower orden^ 
with whom I am always fiuniliar, I 
addressed to him, en poMonl, sooia 
trifling remark on the event of the 
race. He made no answer. There was 
something about him which indneed 
me to look back several momenta 
after I had left him behind. He had 
not moved an inch. There is sndk 
a certain uncomfortablenesa alwi^ 
occasioned to the mind by stiUness 
and mystery imited, that even the di»> 
guising garb, and motionleea silence 
of the man, innocent as I thought 
they must have been, impreased them- 
selves disagreeably on my meditatioDB 
as I rode briskly on. 
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' It 18 mymiudm neTer to be nnplea- 
HknUy employed, eveii in thought, if 
I can help it; accordingly I changed 
the coone of my r^ection, and 



amnsed myself with irondering how 
matrimony and clerical dignity sat 
on the indolent shoulders of my old 
acquaintance. 



CHAPTER LXra, 

AjUL as for me, fho' that I can but lite 

On bookte for me to read, I me delight. 

And to hem give I faithand full crMenoe, 

And in mine heart have hem in revermoe. 

So heartily that there i»gamd none. 

That firo* my bookte maketh me to gone.~-CHAU(»iu 



CtoasTOPHiB CLTTTTBitBucs was a 
Mnmon indiTidual of a common 
Older, but little known in this busy 
and toiling world*. I cannot flatter 
ttydelf tiiat I am about to present to 
your notice that rara avis, a new 
dhavaeter-^yet there is something 
Interesting, and eyen unhackneyed, 
ttt the retired and umple class' to 
which he belongs : and before I proceed 
to a darker period in my memoirs, I 
feel a calm and tranquillising pleasure 
in the rest which a brief and imperfect 
Mineation of my college companion 
afibrds me. My friend came up to 
the Uniyersity with the learning 
which one about to quit the world 
might, with credit, have boasted of 
poMessing, and the simplicity which 
one about to enter it would haye been 
aduoned to confess. Quiet and shy, 
in his habits and his manners, he was 
nerer seen out of the precincts of his 
apartment, except in obedience to the 
stated calls of dinner, lectures, and 
diapel. Then his small and stooping 
form might be marked, crossing the 
quadrangle with a huiried step, and 
eantiously ayoiding the smallest blade 
of the barren grass-plots, which are 
forbidden ground to the feet of all 
the lower orders of the collegiate 
oligarchy. Many were the smiles and 
the jeers, from the worse natured 
and better appointed students, who 



loitered idly along the court, at the 
rude garb and saturnine appearance 
of the humble under-graduate ; and 
the calm countenance of the graye, 
but amiable man, who then bore the 
honour and onus of mathematical 
lecturer at our college, would soften 
into a glance of mingled approbation 
and pity, as he noted the eagerness 
which spoke from the wan cheek and 
emaciated frame of the ablest of his 
pupils, hurrying — after each legiti- 
mate interruption — ^to the enjoyment 
of the crabbed characters and worm- 
worn yolumes, which contained for 
him all the seductions of pleasure, 
and all the temptations of youth. 

It is a mehmcholy thing, which 
none but those educated at a college 
can understand, to see the debilitated 
frames of the aspirants for academical 
honours; to mark the prime — the 
yerdure— the glory — ^the life— of life 
wasted irreyocably away in a lahor 
ineptiarum, which brings no haryest 
either to others or themselyes. For 
the poet, the philosopher, the man of 
science, we can appreciate the repom> 
pense if we commiserate the sacrifice; 
from the darkness of their retreat 
there goes a light — ^from the silence 
of their studies there issues a yoice, — 
to illumine or conyince. We can 
imagine them looking frt>m their 
priyations to the far yislons of the 
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tatme, and hugging to thdlr heurts^ 
ia the strength of nQ unnatural ranity, 
the reward which their labours are 
certain hereafter to obtain. To those 
who can anticipate the vast dominiona 
of immortality amongmen, what boots 
the sterility of the cabined and petty 
present f But the mere man of lan- 
guages and learning — ^the machine of 
a memory hearily but unprofitably 
employed — ^the Columbus wasting at 
the galley oar the energies which 
should have discoyered a worid-^for 
him there is no day-dream of the 
future, no grasp at Uie immortality 
of fame. Beyond the wi^s of hU 
narrow room he (mows np object; 
beyond the elucidation of a dead 
tongue he indulges np ambition : his 
life is one long school-day of lexicon^ 
i^id grammars — a Fabric of Ice^ cau- 
tiouBiy excluded from a ^gle sun- 
beam — elaborately useless, ingenioiisly 
unprofitable ; and leayiiig, at thQ 
xnoment it melts away, not a 8^)gl^ 
tracQ of "lihe space it occupied^ qr the 
labour it cost. 

At the time I went to the Univer- 
sity, my poor collegian had attained 
all the honours his employment could 
ever procure him. He had been a Pitt 
scholar: he was a senior irrangler, 
and ^ Fellow of )iis college. It often 
happened that I found myself next to 
him 9i dinner^ and I was struck by 
his abstinence, and pleased Fith hU 
modesty, despite the gauchene of his| 
manner, and the fashion of his garb. 
By degrees I insinuated myselrinto 
])is acquaintance ; and as I had always 
some love of scholastic lore, I took 
frequent opportunities of conversing 
with him npon Horace, and consulting 
him upon Lucian. 

Many a dim twilight have we sat 
together^ reviving c^ach other's recol- 
lection, and occasioxxally relaxing Into 
the grave amusement of cajpping 
verses, Then^ if by any chance my 
ingenuity or memory enabled me to 
puzzle my companion, his good tem- 



per would lose itself in a quaint 
pettishness, pr he would hurl againaC 
nie some line of Aristophanety and ask 
me, with a raised voice, and arched 
brow, to give him a fitting answer to 
AaL But if, as was much more fre- 
quently the case, he fairly ran me 
down into a pause and confession of 
inability, he would rub his hands with 
a strange chuckle, juid offer me, in 
the bounteousness of his heart, to 
read aloud ft Greek Ode of his own« 
while he treated me '' to a dish of 
tea.** There was much in the good 
man's innocence, and guileleasneas of 
soul, which made n^^ love him, aqd I 
did not rest till I had procured nun^ 
before I left the University, the Uyfjig 
which he now held. Since then, he 
had married the daughter of a neigh- 
bouring clergyman, an event of which 
he had duly informed me ; but. though 
this great step in the life of "a rest- 
ing man " had not taken place inany 
months since, I h^d completely, after 
a hearty wish for his domestic hap- 
piness, consigned It to a dormant 
place in my recollection. 

The house which I now began to 
approach was small, but comfortably ^ 
perhaps there was something qaelan- 
eholy in the old-fashioned hedg^ 
cut and trimmed with m^themauiau 
precisiox^, which surrounded the glebe| 
as well a9 in the heavy arohiteciure 
and dingy bricks of the ^verend 
recluse's habitation. To make amende 
for this, there was also something 
pequliarly still and placid about the 
appearance of the house^ which must 
have siUted well the tastes ^^d habits 
of the owner. A small, fbrmal law9 
was adorned with a square fish-pond^ 
bricked ^oundj 9nd oqvered with the 
green weepings of four willowji, which 
dropped over it from their sta^n 4 
each comer. At the opposite dde of 
this Pierian reservoir, was a henni- 
tage, or arbour of laurels, shaped in 
the sdif rostlcitgr of the l>utch sdiool, 
in the prevalence of whicli it was 
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p!roliabl;|r ptoied; behind tluB arbour^ 
th^ groiili4f after a alight railingv 
tenniiiatQcl m aa orcljard. 

^Pk^ aonnd I eliciteii from the gate 
hen Beemed to ring through that 
retired phice iriih singular shrill- 
ness ; and I observed at the <^posite 
window, all that bpstle of drawing 
oartains, peeping frees, and hasty 
ntreats^ which denote female anxiety 
and perplexity, at the nnexpeoted 
approach of a stranger. 

A4er some time the parson's sin|;1e 
serrant, a middle-aged, 's)<)yenly man, 
in 1^ loose frock, and gr^y kerseymere 
nondescripts, opened the gate, and 
informed me that his master tpcu at 
home. With a fe^ earnest admoni^ 
tions to my adinitter— -who was, like 
the domestios of map.y richer men, 
both groom and valet—respecting the 
safety of my borrowed horse, I en- 
tered the house : the servant did not 
think it necessary to inqui|*e my 
juofie, but threw open the door of the 
study, with the brief introduction of 
— ••' A gentleman, pir." 

Clutterbuck was standing, with his 
\mc^ towards me, upon a pair of 
]ibrai7 steps, tujming over some 
duak^ volumes ; and below stood a 
pal^, cadaverous youth, with a set 
and serious countenance, that b<Mre no 
small lUcQness to Olutterbuck himself. 

''Mm^ ZHeu," thought I, "he 
eannot liave made such good use d 
loB matrimonial state as to have 
lalsed this lanky impregsion of him- 
self in the space of seven months 1 " 
The good jpan turned round, and 
alrnofit foil off the steps with the 
nervQus shock of beholding me so 
near him; he desoended with pre- 
dpitation, and shook me so warmly 
and tightly by thQ hand, that he 
brong)it tea^ fntp my eyes, p& well as 
his own. 

*» Cfently, n^y good ffienA,'* said I— 
^pane, yrecpr, or you will force me 
to say, 'Unwus im4 awbo, iknUs 
▼alido connexi iMere.' " 



Clutterbuck'i eyes watered still 
more, when he heard the gratefol 
sounds of what to him was tha 
mother tongue. He surreyed ma 
from head to foot with an air <^ 
benign and iatheriy complacency^ 
and draggling forth from its sullen 
rest a Ifurge arm-chair^ on whose 
eushions of rusty horse-hair sat an 
eternal cloud of classio dust, too 
sacred to be disturbed, he flumped 
me down upon it, before I was aware 
of the emel hospitality. 

** Oh I my nether garments," thought 
I. " Q^alKbJls midor inent Bedoao, to 
restore you to your pristine purity !" 

'^But, whence come you 9" said 
my host, who cherished rather a 
formal and antiquated method of 
speech. 

*' From the I^hian games/' said 
I; "the campus higfat Kewmarket. 
Do I see right, or is not yon ifingnit 
juvenia marvellously like you 1 Of a 
surety he rivals the Titans, if he is 
only a seven months' child 1 " * 

"Now, truly, my worthy friend^'^ 
answered Olutterbuck, "you indulge 
in jesting ! The boy is my nephew^ 
a goodly child^ and a painsti&ing. 
I hope he will thrive at our gentle 
mother. He goes to Trinity next 
October. Benjamin Jeremiah, my 
lad, this is my worthy friend and 
bene&ctor, of whom ! have often 
spoken; go, and order him of our 
best — ^he will partake of our repast t" 

" No, really," I began ; but Clutter- 
buck gently placed the hand, whose 
strength of alfection I had already sq 
forcibly experienced, upon my mouth. 
"Pardon 'me, my friend," said he. 
"No stranger should depart till he 
had broken bread with us; how much 
more then a fiiiend ! Go, Beiyamin 
Jeremiah, and tell your aunt that 
Mr. Pelham will dine with us; and 
order, forthermore, that the barrel of 
oysters sent unto us as a present^ by 
my worthy fiiend Dr. SwalloVem, be 
dressed in the foshion that seemeth 
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best; they are a claauc dainty, and 
we shall think of our great masters 
the ancients whilst we devour them. 
And—stop, Benjamin Jeremiah, see 
that we have the wine with the black 
seal ; and — now — go, Benjamin 
Jeremiah!" 

** Well, my old Mend," said I, when 
the door closed upon itte sallow and 
smileless nephew, " how do you love 
the connubiEtl yokel Do you give 
the same adyice as Socrates 1 I hope, 
at least, it is not from the same 
experience." 

^ Hem ! " answered the graye Chris- 
topher, in a tone that struck me as 
somewhat nerrousand uneasy, "you 
are become quite a humourist since 
we parted. I suppose you have been 
warming your wit by the lambent 
fires of Horace and Aristophanes ! " 

"No," said I, "the Uving allow 
those whose toilsome lot it is to mix 
constantly with them, but little time 
to study the monuments of the dead. 
But, in sober earnest, are you as 
happy as I wish you 1 " 

Clutterbuck looked down for a 
moment, and then, turning towards 
the table, laid one hand upon a 
manuscript, and pointed with the 
other to his books. "With this 
soeiety," said he, "how ean I be 
otherwise ? " 

I gave him no reply, but put my 
hand. upon his manuscript. He made 
a modest and coy effort to detain it, 
but I knew that writers were like 
women, and, making use of no dis- 
pleasing force, I possessed myself of 
the paper. 

It was a treatise on the Greek par- 
ticiple. My heart sickened within 
me; but, as I caught the eager 
glance of the poor author, I brightened 
up my countenance into an expression 
of pleasure, and appeared to read 
and comment upon the difficUes nugoi 
with an interest commensurate to his 
own. Meanwhile the youth returned. 
He had much of that delicacy of 



sentiment which always acoompaides 
mental cultivation, of whaterer sort 
it may be. He went, with a scailet 
blush over his thin fux, to his nncle, 
and whispered something in his ear^ 
which, from the angry embarrassment 
it appeared to occasion, I waa at no 
loss to divine. 

" Come," said I, " we are too lonn^ 
acquainted for ceremony. Your pia- 
eena vxor, like all ladies in the same 
predicament, thinks your invitation a 
little unadvised ; and, in real earnest^ 
I have so long a ride to perform, 
that I would rather eat your oysters 
another day!" 

"No, no," said Clutterbuck, with 
greater eagerness than his even tem- 
perament was often hurried into 
betraying — "no, I will go and reason 
with her myself 'Wives, obey your 
husbands,' saith the preacher ! " And 
the quondam senior wrangler almost 
upset his chair in the perturbation 
with which he arose from it. 

I laid my band upon him. " Let 
me go myself," said I, " since you toiU 
have me dine with you. 'The sex 
is ever to a stranger kind,' and I shall 
probably be more persuasiye than 
you, in despite of your legitimate 
authority." 

So saying^ I left the room, with a 
curiosity more painful than pleasing, 
to see the collegian's wife. I arrested 
the man servant, and ordered him to 
usher and announce me. 

I was led instarUer into the apart- 
ment where I had discovered all the 
signs of female inquisitiveness;, which 
I have before detailed. There I dis- 
coyered a small woman, in a robe 
equally slatternly and fine, with a 
sharp pointed nose, small, cold, grej 
eyes, and a complexion high towards 
the cheek bones, but waxing of a light 
green before it reached the wide and 
querulous mouth, which, well I weei^ 
seldom opened to smile upon ths 
unfortunate possessor of her channa 
She, like the Bev. Christopher, vai 
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not without her" companions ; a tall 
meagre woman, of advanced age, and 
a girl, some years yonnger than her- 
seli^ were introduced to me as her 
mother and sister. 

My entri occasioned no little con- 
Vision, but I knew well how to remedy 
that. I held out my hand so cordi- 
ally to the wife, that I enticed, though 
with eyident reluctance, two bony 
fingers into my own, which I did not 
dismiss without a most mollifying 
and affectionate squeeze; and cbraw- 
ing my chair close towards her, began 
conversing as familiarly as if I had 
known the whole triad for years. I 
declared my joy at seeing my old 
Mend so happily settled-^eommented 
on the improvement of his looks — 
ventured a sly joke at the good effects 
of matrimony — upraised a cat couchant, 
worked in worsted by the venerable 
hand of the eldest matron — offered to 
procure her a real cat of the tnie 
Persian breed, black ears four inches 
long, with a tail like a squirreFs; 
and then slid, all at once, into the 
unauthorised invitation of the good 
man of the house. 

" Clutterbuck," said I, " has asked 
me veiy warmly to stay dinner ; but, 
before I accepted his offer, I insisted 
upon coming to see how far it was 
confirmed by you. Gentlemen, you 
are aware, my dear Madam, know 
nothing of these matters, and I never 
accept a married man's invitation till 
it has the sanction of his lady ; I have 
an example of that at home. My 
mother (Lady Frances) is the best- 
tempered woman in the world : but 
my fiither could no more take the 
liberty (for I may truly call it such) 
to ask even his oldest friend to dinner, 
without consulting the mistress of the 
house, than he could think of flying. 
Ko one (says my mother, and she says 
what is very true), can tell about the 
household td&an, but those who have 
the management of them ; and in pur- 
suance of this aphorism, I dare not 
No. 62. 



accept any invitation in this house, 
except from its mistress." 

''Really,'* said Mrs. Gutterbuck, 
colouring, with mingled embarrass- 
ment and gratification, ''you are very 
considerate and polite, Mr. Pelham : 
I only wish Mr. Clutterbuck paid half 
your attention to these things ; nobody 
can tell the trouble and inconvenience 
he puts me to. If I Tiad known, a 
little time before, that you were com- 
ing — but now I fear we have nothing 
in the house ; but if you can partake 
of our fare, such as it is, Mr. Pel- 
ham—'* 

" Tour kindness >enchants me," I 
exclaimed, "and I no longer scruple 
to confess the pleasure I have in ac- 
cepting my old Mend's offer." 

This affidr being settled, I con- 
tinued to converse for some minutes 
with as much vivacity as I could sum- 
mon to my aid, and when I went once 
more to the library, it was with the 
comfortable impression of having iefb 
those as Mends, whom I had visited 
as foes. 

The dinner hour was four, and, till 
it came, Clutterbuck and I amused 
ourselves "m commune wise and 
sage." There was sometMng high in 
the sentiments and generous in the 
feelings of this man, which made me 
the more regret the bias of mind 
which rendered them so unavailing. 
At college he had never (tUia diseirmHs 
in nostra tempore natia !) cringed to 
the possessors of clerical power. In 
the duties of his station as dean of 
the college, he was equally strict to 
the black cap and the lordly hat. 
Nay, when one of his private pupils, 
whose father was possessed of more 
church preferment than any noble- 
man in the peerage, disobeyed his 
repeated summons, and constantly 
neglected to attend his instructions, 
he sent for him, resigned his tuition^ 
and refused any longer to accept a 
salary which the negligence of his 
pupil would not allow him to requite. 
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In big diMleal tcii«U be mm higb : in 
his judgment of othen he wis mild. 
Hie knevledge of the liberty of Greece 
«M Bot drawn from tbe ignofsnt fii» 
torian of her H^ublicB ; ^- nor did be 
find in the coaiemplatiye TniMneeii 
ttad gentle pfaiioiMphy of the sne|hnt% 
40tlung but Ji eenetion for modern 
ingotrf and ftTJuting abaaee. 

It was a Tiemarkable tnit in hie 
eon^enation, that thoogh he indulged 
in many rete'encee to the old ad^«z% 
and alhisioni to ^clamdc euatotau^ he 
lieverdevii^^ed into the inntuaevabie 
quotations with which his Ht&BMnf 
was stored. No werdii) ih spite bf lall 
the qwamtnesh and anti(][uit7 of'liie 
dialect^ purely Latin or Graeky eyeir 
escaped his tips, except in our eagage* 
ments at'o^ping veiee^ or when he 
was aDured intoaeoepting a challenge 
of ieaming' from seino' of' its |e^ 
tendels ; dien, bideed, he ^Qonld pour 
fbrth Irach a t^rreot of 'andioritieB as 
^S»cttudly sUenood his <^ponent ; init 
ihese eohtebtiii were mrefy entered int^ 
and these triumphs moderately in- 
dulged. Yet he loyid the use of 
quotations in others^' and T knew the 
great.est pleasure I could gime him 
was in the frequent use of them. Per- 
haps he thought it would seem like an 
empty parade of learning in one who 
So oonfitesedly possessed it, to deal in 
the strange words of Another tongue^ 
and ebnsequiNLtly r^ected them> while, 
with an innocent inconsistency^ charae- 
teristic of the man, it nereroecurred 
to him that there waS any thing, 
«ther in tfi^e quaintness of his dialeet 
or the' oocupatidns of his leisure, 
which might subject him to the same 
imputati(m of pedantiy. 

And yet» at timesy when he wumed 



* It fa reeUy a«qgnne to e«r U&lvvralty, 
^at any of its o6UetM abmild aoo^t as a 
referenoe, or mm. tolerate a« «n author, tbe 
t^resomptuous jjigot who bap 1)equeathe4 to 
tis, ta htt Hirtoi^ of C^eeod; tH^ masterpiece 
Of a deolfl)Jnifir Wlt^ut eneivy, and ef H 
padaiit without lbiallQ#.'' - - 



in his snljee^ thne ms % toiie in his 
language as well aH sentiment, which 
might nbt be improiiKfri^ tenn^ 5»lo- 
qufent; andthenalftodestyepdq^et 
enthusiasm of his jminH, took iKlTKy* 
from tht' impt^etaion he «*de^ Ihe 
feeling of pom^otttgr Mtd vS^QMh$- 
with which othenriae he Vdgiit h»n 
iftiBpix^'yeu* 

^ Tou haye a calm and 4«i«t haH- 
tatioh h.^^** said I i ** the reljr ifofeB 
eeeni 16 have something IdUinfip isi libit 
▼enable caw vhieh it BlmsjfB itm 
me stf di godd to bear." 
' ^'T^,» answMttd Clatt<^bii«k, ''I 
ewn that th^ is muoh tiiat Ift grafted 
to the teoii^ nf mf Bund m thin 
jMtired q^t. I teey'th^ X e«A thl 
better give myself up to the oofrtem- 
platiDn'whi<dt'maketf» as it wm^t my 
inteUeetual eletaeht and iood, And 
yet I dare sly that in this <&« ittiOl 
other tiiings) X' do stoMigely ^rr'j l^r 
I remember thai dunng my nfdj 
tqjouxte in London, J w^ wont to fm 
tho sound of whitels tod of the tbimitf 
of steps shake ih^' windows of my 
lodging iii the Strftnd, as if it vere 
but a warning to recall Ji^ ivdffd. mj^re 
^osely to its bodies s--of ayerity that 
noisy evid^oe of man^ labwr re- 
minded TfLQ iiow Uttle thd great 
interests Of thiA roUing worid wofo to 
me, aiid the fedUng of solitude 9mis^ 
the erowds irithou^ md^ me cliiig 
more lt>{idly to the xsompaiiy I lomd 
Within, f^or it MmdH tht^ tbe mW 
is ev^ir addicted to eontrwies, and 
t^t when it be tnm^anted into « 
soil where 4ll its neighbour do itro- 
duee Ik certain fruity it doUi, froiga a 
strange penrersity, btisg ioriki one ^ 
a different sort. Tou would little 
believe my bonourod frieikd* tb»t io 
this lonely seelusioiif I eannot «t ^ 
tiines jprohibit tty Uioughts ^tom 
wandexiiig to tfattt gi^f worid of Lotf- 
don, whi^ duiing iny tany thefejn» 
oecupied them in so pttctiala di^iieec 
You smile, my friend, nerertheleas it 
is true ; and when you re&eot that I 
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4««lt &i the westem deptrtaieiit of ^ 
Hio -BMtropblis, sear linto i^ noble 
mansion of Somerset House; and oofii- 
ie^enily in ^le Vefy^centfe'^ Tt^hat 
tiia idle call Fashion, yosl wili not be 
■osiirpriBedai th^ ocoaeional'inigrEUiML 
bf my tiwogbte/* 

Here liiewort|iy Gfaitterbuek paused 
and aighed alightly. '^' He yea fafrm, 
«r cnltirate yava fapden," aaid 1 ; 
^ th^ are no ignoble n^r anclad9i<^l 
employments I" ' ' 

^Unha#lly/' answered Olntter- 
bnck, " I am indised to neither) my 
cheat pains nle with a 'fljuurp dnd 
piM^cix^ ipang when' I attempt 'io 
rix>o|>, and my reepira^on is shoit and 
hsthmatic; and. In tnith; t seldom 
toT6 to stir froiSL my Hodksand pa^ifs. 
I go with Pliny to his garden, 'and 
with Tirgil to his ftnrm ; those ttietital 
excnisions are the sole ones I indulge 
in ,* aitil when I think of my a^petltS 
for application, and my love of idi^ 
ness, I am tempted to wax proud of 
Hke ph>pensities ^ieh reverse tike 
eensore of TMtus on our Overman 
aaeestors, and incline so ibndly'tiD 
qniety Hrhile the^ turn «o reiitlessly 
from sloth." ' 

Here the speaker was interrupted 
by a long, low, dry ©oa^h, which 
penetrated me to i^ie heaaH;* *' Alas 1* 
tiiou^t I, aa I heard it> and looked 
npon my poor friend's hectie and hof- 
low cheek, ^*\i m nol only hts niin4l 
tliat willl>e the Viotim to the fala&ty 
•f his studies.** 

It was some moments before I re- 
newed the conyersation, and I haid 
aeareely dode «o beibre I w«8 ^inler- 
rapted by the entrance Of B^jamin 
Jeremiah, with a message from 'his 
aant that dinner' would ^ reidy in a 
Ufw minutes. Another long whisper* 
to Christoi^her succeeded.'' 7he dC* 
devant feUew of Trinity looked down 
at his garments with a ^rplexed air. 
I saw atonoe ^at He IftUit^eiVed a 
hint on the propriety of a change' of 
raiment. To giro him due leiitore 



Ibr this, I asked the youth to show me 
a toom in whicli I niight pi6Hbrm the 
tiisuitl*' abtu^bns previouis' to dinner, 
and followed him up stiidTB* to a eotn- 
ftnrtless sort of dresdng-ik^m, without 
a fiileJphu;4, whei^ I foudd a ^eilo1»^ 
WaJpe j%^ and*lia6ili,iand a towel/ of so 
coaifse A htiek£bifOk, iliat I did hot 
dare adventure lis tOuglk'teiture nett 
tsf c&^ipkki^ii'^—Bkj e^^is not made 
Ibr eaet f&de fellow^ip. Wh!l4 I 
WAS *teftderty an& daintHy anbi|i^g 
my hands with some hard water, <*F 
iitf BUtnd'u^ian spiing/t^d ^at vile 
bompolittion entitled Wiii^rloapj t 
heard the diffiimlt breathing o^>l«Di- 
ClQttei%uek on the dta^ft/'and fieoA 
after \ih ^ ehtet^d the ' adjaoeht ro<^'. 
Two niinntetr Baore,' and his servant 
joined him, for I heard the roiSglfc 
toice of the domeetlO siay, " Ther^ ir 
no more of the M^e with tlie t)lack 
seal left, sir!" 

' ^'No mOre, good Dixon? you mis- 
take grievously. I had tw'o' dozSn hot 
a we^ since.'* 

^'^Dbik't know, I'm sure, sirt" an- 
swered' Dizdn, ^Ih a careless asid 
half impertinent accetft ; ** but 'ther6 
are gi^ things, ffit^ c^^cUdrs, in the 
cellar, which break all the bottles f* ' 

^ AU^atOH in fiaf teelhir r s&id Uie 
astonished dlutfterbuck. - 

'* Yes, i^-:^it least a venomous sort 
of repHle like them, Which the people 
abotttlieTe<5aU^7* ' 

^What!"'ifliid Clutterbuck, inno- 
cently, and e'tfdentty not seeing the 
irony of liis tiwn'^ueiition; "Whitt! 
hat^ the ^ftebrokeih two dozen bottles 
in a week ? Of &n exceeding surety, 
it % etr&n^e thit a' little creature 6f 
the lizard species' stduld be so de- 
itftactlV^-^— peh;hahee ihey have an 
anUpbtfiy ta thd^ vinous sinell; I 
wilt ' ^iifer ' with my ' learned friend, 
Dr. Difisectafi, inching their strength 
and habits. Bring up some of the 
port, theti, good Dixoni* 

''Yes, kir. All the corn is out; I 
had none for the gentleman's horse." 
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"Whj, Dixon, mj memoiy fiuls 
me strangely, or I paid you the sum 
of four pounds odd shillings for com 
on Friday last" 

"Yes, sir: bnt your cow and the 
chickens eat so much ; and then blind 
Dobbin has four feeds a-day, and 
Fanner Johnson always puts his horse 
in our stable, and Mrs. Clutterbuck 
and the ladies fed the jackass the 
other day in the hired donkey-chaise; 
besides, the rats and mice are always 
at it." 

" It is a marvel unto me," answered 
Clutterbuck, " how detrimental the 
vermin race are ; they seem to hare 
noted my poor possessions as their 
especial prey ; remind me that I write 
to Dr. Dissectall to-morrow, good 
Dixon." 

"Yes, sir; and now I think of 
it — *' But here Mr. Dixon was cut 
short in his items, by the entrance of 
a third person, who proved to be Mrs. 
Clutterbuck. 

" What, not dressed yet, Mr. Clut- 
terbuck ; what a dawdler you are ! — 
and do look — was ever woman so 
usedl You have wiped your razor 
upon my nightcap— you dirty, slo- 
venly ." 

" I crave you many pardons ; I own 
my error!" said Clutterbuck, in a 
nervous tone of interruption. 

"Error, indeed!" cried Mrs. Clut- 
terbuck, in a sharp, overstretched, 
querulous falsetto, suited to the occa- 
sion : "but this is always the case — ^I 
am sure, my poor temper is tried to 
the utmost — and Lord help thee, 
idiot I you have thrust those spindle 
legs of yours into your eoat-^eeves 
instead of your breeches I" 

" Of a truth, good wife, your eyes 
are more discerning than mine ; and 
T^y legs, which are, as you say, some- 
what thin, have indued themselves in 
what appertaineth not unto them ; but 
for all that, Dorothea, I am not de- 
serving of the epithet of idiot, with 
which you have been pleased to fovour 



me; although my humble &cultie8 
are, indeed, of no eminent or surpass- 
ing order—" 

"Pooh ! pooh ! Mr. Clutterbuck, I 
am sure, I don't know what else yon 
are, muddling your head all day with 
those good-for-nothing books. And 
now do tell me, how you could think 
of asking Mr. Pelham to dinner, when 
you knew we had nothing in the 
world but hashed mutton and an 
apple-pudding? Is that the way, sir, 
you disgrace your wife, after her con- 
descension in marrying you 1" 

"Beally," answered the patient 
Clutterbuck, " I was forgetful of those 
matters ; but my friend cares as little 
as myself about the grosser tastes of 
the table ; and the feast of intellectual 
converse is all that he desires in his 
brief sojourn beneath our roof." 

"Feast of fiddlesticks, Mr. Clutter- 
buck ! did ever man talk such non- 
sense 1" 

"Besides," rejoined the master of 
the house, unheeding this interrup- 
tion, " we have a luxury even of the 
palate, than which there are none 
more delicate, and unto which he, as 
well as myself, is, I know, somewhat 
unphilosophically given ; I speak of 
the oysters, sent here by our good 
friend. Dr. SwalloVem." 

"WTiat do you mean, Mr. Clutte^ 
buck? My poor mother and I had 
those oysters last night for our supper. 
I am sure she, and my sister, are 
almost starved; but you are always 
wanting to be pampei^ up above ns 
alL" 

"Nay, nay," answered Clutterbuck, 
" you know you accuse me wrongfully, 
Dorothea; but now I think of it, 
would it not be better to modulate 
the tone of our conversation, seeing 
that our guest (a circumstance which 
until now quite escaped my recollec- 
tion) was shown into the next room, 
for the purpose of washing his hands, 
the which, from their notable eleaali- 
ness, seemed to me wholly unneoes- 
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saxy. I would not haye him overhear 
you, Dorothea^ lest his kind heart 
should imagine me less happy than — 
than— it wishes me !" 

"Good God, Mr. Clutterbuck ! " 
were the only words I heard flEirther : 
and with tears in my eyes^ and a suf- 
focating feeling in my throat, for the 
matrimonial situation of my unfortu- 
nate friend, I descended into the 
drawing-room. The only one yet 
there was the pale nephew: he was 
bending painfdlly over a book ; I took 
it from him ; it was *^ Bentley upon 
Phalaris.^ I could scarcely refhun 
from throwing it into the fire—'' ano« 
ther victim!" thought I. — Oh, the 
curse of an English education t 

By and by, down came the mother 
and the sister, then Clutterbuck, and 
lastly, bedizened out with gew-gaws 
and trumpery, — ^the wife. Bom and 
nurtured as I was in the art of 
the voUo scioUo, penaieri stretti,^ I 
had seldom found a more arduous 
task of dissimulation than that which 
I experienced now. However, the 
hope to benefit my friend's situation 
assisted me ; the best way, I thought, 
of obtaining him more respect from 
his wife, will be by showing her the 
respect he meets with from others : 
accordiogly, I sat down by her, and 
having first conciliated her atten- 
tion by some of that coin, termed 
compliments, in which there is no 
counterfeit that does not have the 
universal effect of real, I spoke with 
the most profound veneration of the 
talents and learning of Clutterbuck — 
X dilated upon the high reputation he 
ex^oyed — ^upon the general esteem in 
whidti he was held — ^upon the kind- 
ness of his heart — ^the sincerity of his 
modesty — the integrity of his honour 
—in short, whatever I thought likely 
to affect her; most of all, I insisted 
upon the high panegyrics bestowed 



* The open ooanteBaaoe and oloaed 
thonghta. 



upon him, by Lord this, and the Earl 
that, and wound up, wiUi adding that 
I was certain he would die a bishop. 
My eloquence had its effect; all dinner 
time, Mrs. Clutterbuck treated her 
husband with even striking considera- 
tion : my words seemed to have gifted 
her with a new light, and to have 
wrought a thorough transformation 
in her view of her lord and master^s 
character. Who knows not the truth, 
that we have dim and short-sighted 
eyes to estimate the nature of our 
own kin, and that we borrow the 
spectacles which alone enable us to 
discern their merits or their fiulings 
from the opinion of strangers ! It 
may be readily supposed that the 
dinner did not pass without its share 
of the ludicrous — ^that the waiter and 
the dishes, the family and the host, 
would have afforded ample materials 
no less for the student of nature in 
Hogarth, than of caricature in Bun- 
bury; but I was too seriously occu- 
pied in pursuing my object, and 
marking its success, to have time 
even for a smile. Ah ! if ever you 
would allure your son to diplomacy, 
show him how subservient he may 
make it to benevolence. 

When the women had retired, we 
drew our chairs near to each other, 
and, laying down my watch on the 
table, as I looked out upon the declin- 
uig day, I said, "Let ub make the 
best of our time ; I can only linger 
here one half hour longer." 

" And how, my friend," said Clut- 
terbuck, *' shall we leam the metho(2 
of making the best use of time 1 there^ 
whether it be in the larger segments, 
or the petiy subdivisions of our life, 
rests the great enigma of our being. 
Who is there that has ever exclaimed 
— (pardon my pedantry, I am for 
once driven into Greek) — Eureka t to 
this most difficult of the sciences 1" 

" Come," said I, "it is not for you, 
the favoured scholar — the honoured 
academician — ^whose hours are never 
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id^ Hofi^jtA, to aak Hati qnes- 
ttott!" 

. /f Your friendship maket .too flat* 
teriagtlie aenmen at your jadgmeaV 
aoDtfnreied the modest CLatterbuok. 
" It h$a indeed been mj lot to oolti- 
tate the fields of truth, as tiaaamitted 
unto our hands by the idso men ef 
old ;. and IJiare mneh to be thankful 
lor, that I hxm, in the emf^oy, been 
n«ithep cnriailod in my leisiuie» nor 
abased in my independeBco— the taro 
great goods of a calm and meditatiTO 
mind; yet are theore moiiMnts in 
vhieh I MB. led to doubt of the 
wisdom of my pnrsnits : .and when, 
with, a iBTerish and shaking hand^ I 
pot aside the books '^hioh hate de- 
tained me from my mst tiU the mom* 
ing honr,. and repi^ nnto a conch, 
often baffled ef leilumber by the JMums 
and . discomforts of this worn and 
feeble frame^ I almost widi I eould 
porehase the rude health of the 
peasant by the exclumge of. an idle 
and imperfect learning for the igno- 
rance, content with the narrow world 
it possesses, because uneonsoious of 
the limitless creation beyond. .Yety 
my dear and esteemed frdend, there 
is a dignified aad.tranqQilUsing philo- 
sc^hy in the writings of the ancients 
whieb ought to teach. me a better 
condition of mmd ; and when I hayo 
risen from the lofty, albeity some- 
what melancholy strain, which swells 
thrpugh .the essays of the graoefhl 
and tender Cicero,. I hare indeed 
felt. a momentaiy s^tis&ction at my 
studies, and an elation, ayentat the 
petty . success with which I have 
cherished them. But these axe brief 
and fleeting moments, spid deserre 
chastisement for their prido. . There 
is one thing, my Pelluan, which has 
griered me hitterly ^f ^te, and that 
is, that in the^ameei attention which 
it is th&^perfaaps fastidious — custom 
9f pur Umrersity, to pay to the 
mJnutisB of classic lore^ I do now 
oftentimes lose the spirit and beauty 



of the general bearing.; nay^ I deciv* 
a for greater pleasure from the. inge- 
nions an^ond^ent of a peircrtfld text, 
than from all the torn and thought 
of the sens^ itself; whUo I tfm 
straightening & crooked nail in the 
wine^MH^ Isufiinr the wine to erapo- 
rate; but to ^lis 1 .am somceirhat 
reeonoile4, when I rsflect that it was 
also the misfortune of the ^great Por- 
son^ and tba elaborato Far, men 
with whom I blush .to find ajiuAt 
inoluded in the aame ttekimeeJ^ 

<'My friend," said I, '*l wish 
ndther tQ wound your modesty, nor 
to ,impugn your pursuits ; but think 
you not that it would be bettei; both 
for meii and fbr.youiBoll^ if, while you 
are yet in the Tigour of ypiif age and 
reaaop, you.oocupy your ingenuity 
and application in some more lysefrd 
and lofty work, than that whleh you 
Bufierod me to glance at in your 
libraiy ; and, iaoreover,- as tiie great 
object of him. who woi^ petfeot his 
mind, is first to strengthen the foeul- 
ties of his body, would it not bo pru- 
dent in you to lessen for a time yqur 
demotion to books ,* to exerdse your- 
self in the fresh air.-~to relax the bow, 
by loosing the string; to mix more 
with the living, and impart ^to inen 
in oouTors^tion, as well as in writing, 
whatever the incessant labour of many 
years may haye.hoardedl Qome, if 
not to town, at least to its Ticinlty; 
the profits of your living, if even 
tolerably managed, will enable you to 
do so without inconvenienee. Leave 
your books to their shelves, and your 
flock to their citrate, and--you shake 
your head — do I displease you % ** . 

'^^o, no, my kind and generous 
adviser ; — ^but as the twig was set, the 
tree must groF^ . I have not been 
irithout that ambition which, however 
vain and siilful, is the firat passion to 
enter the wayniurd and tossing yesael 
of our soul, and the last to leave its 
straiided and shattered vreck; but 
mine found and attained its oljeot at 
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an age whtaoL in others it is, as yet, a 
Yagae and unsettled feeling; and it 
feeds now rather npon the recollec- 
tions of what has been, than ventures 
forward on a sea of untried and 
strange expectation. As for my 
studies ! how can ywkt whid hi^¥e^%nd 
in no moderate draught, drunk of the 
eld stieaih of Ca^ta^i-<«-how can p&u 
ask ^e AMff ,to cfaan^. theml Are 
Aoi the uncienta my Jbod^ mj aKnieTit, 
Aigrsolaee in porrew— 4ny sympethiBexs, 
^. 7«ry hene^Qtan, in Joyi Take 
tlMiB away from me, and yen tiike 
ipfay the very wjndil wlueh poriiy 
sad gnE» igotien. te the ^bsoure tpid 
rilenfc .Closest, of itiy liftw Besides^ 
n^ Paitttin, it eaanoi hare «saa|Md 
laavr ahtfgrwtMon, that them is Uttle 
in iiiyj rea t i4 state which promlBM a 
long Inereaie of days : ihe f&w thai 
reinain toi me musi glide >lk#ay likt 
tiMir |>redeeeBBori ^ and whatever be 
ilbe, infirmities of my body, and the 
lifclle kanuamehts whldh, I afti led te 
■uapect^ de eeoaslenally molest the 
ilMBt fottunate^ wlio Unk themselves 
«nie the mulable and fluctaating 
paH of erealioh, whteh we tentt 
womea; mere e^^ially in an hyme- 
neal ^eapaeity — whatever these may 
ke^ I hare my i^Aige and m;^ cem- 
Pa%9f in the golden-eovled and dream- 
ing Plate, and the seutMitioiis wisdok 
ofthe le(M imaglnalite Setteca. Nef^ 



when I am reminded of my approach- 
ing dissolution by the symptoms 
which do mostly at the midnight 
hour press themselves upon me, is 
thore a sipQall and inglorious pleasure 
in the Hope that I may meet, here- 
after^ in.^oee Jdands of the Blest 
which they dimly dreamt of, but 
whkh ju» opened unto my lialbn, 
iRithoiit a .eload, or mitt, or shadow 
of QBeertainty and doubt, with those 
bright j^inte which we do new eon- 
T^rse with eo imperfectly) t^ai Imi^y 
eatch from the very lipa ef Jiomer, 
the,uack>nded gorgeoi|sn6B8effia|ion, 
and from the aoeents of Arehlmadeib^ 
the . muidiilterated ealeukiticnas of 
tmttit/' * . , . 

.C8«tterbnek eeasscU; andthe glew 
of kis eqtkusiasm diflbsed itself qvef 
hie jrankoi eye and ooiisamptive 
eheek. IShe bey, who had sat apart^ 
and sUeniy diuliig our discoune,, laid 
hid head upon the table, and eebbed 
audibly; ^nd I rose, deeply affected^ 
to offer to one for whom they wer^ 
indeed, unavaiHag, the wishes and 
Messing of an eager, but n<|t has^ 
dened' disciple of the world. We 
parted; on this earth we* o^ nevM 
meet again, ^e light hat wasted 
itse^ away beneath the busheL ItwiM 
be six weeks. te-morrcnr finoe the 
meekaiid noble-minded academician 
I breathed hi& hist { 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 
Tit but t dogle miirder.^-Jinxo1i FalM OmrioiUif, 



If WM in a inelaiicholy and thought- 
fill mood that I rode away from the 
panomige. KumerouB and hearty 
were the maledicUonB I bestowed 
upon a system of education which^ 
while it was so ineffective with the 
many, was so pernicious to the few. 
Hiserable delusion (thought I), that 
encourages the ruin of health and the 
perversion of intellect, by studies that 
are as unprofitable to the world as 
they are destruotive to the possessor 
— ^tiiat incapacitate him for public, 
and unfit him for private, life ; — and 
that, while they expose him to the 
ridicule of strangers, render him the 
victim of his wife, and the prey of his 
domestic ! 

Busied in such reflections, I rode 
quickly on, till I found myself, once 
more, on the heath. I looked 
anxiously round for the com^icuous 
equipage of Lady Chester, but in 
vain: the ground was thin — ^nearly 
all the higher orders had retired : the 
common people, grouped together, 
and clamouring noisily, were with- 
drawing : and the shrill voices of the 
itinerant hawkers of cards and bills 
had, at length, subsided into silence. 
I rode over the ground, in the hope 
of finding some solitary straggler of 
our party. Alas t there waA not one ; 
and, with much reluctance at, and 
distaste to, my lonely retreat, I turned 
in a homeward direction from the 
course. 

The evening had already set in, but 
there was a moon in the cold grey 
sky, that I could almost have thanked, 
in a sonnet, for a light which I felt 
was never more welcomely dispensed, 
when I thought of the cross roads 



and dreary country I had to pass 
before I reached the longed-for havoi 
of Chester Park. After I had left 
the direct road, the wind, which had 
before been piercingly keen, fell, and 
I perceived a dark cloud behind, 
wMch began slowly to overtake my 
steps. I care little, in general, finr 
the discomfort of a shower; yet^ as 
when we are in one misfortnne we 
always exaggerate the consequenoe of 
a new one, I looked upon my daik 
pursuer with a very impatient and 
petulant frown, and set my horse on 
a trot, much more suitable to my 
inclination than his own. Indeed, he 
seemed fully alive to the comless state 
of the parson's stable, and evinced his 
sense of the circumstance by a very 
languid mode of progression, and a 
constant attempt, whenever his pace 
abated, and I suffered the rein to 
slumber upon his neck, to crop the 
rank grass that sprang up on either 
side of our road. I had proceeded 
about three miles on my way, when I 
heard the clatter of hoo& behind me. 
My even pace soon suffered me to be 
overtaken ; and, as the stranger 
checked his horse, when he was nearly 
by my side, I turned towards him, 
and beheld Sir John TyrrelL 

*' WeU," said he, « this is really for- 
tunate; for I began to fear I should 
have my ride, this cold evening, 
entirely to myself.'* 

"1 imagined that you had long 
reached Chester Park by this time," 
said I. " Did not you leave the course 
with our party]" 

"No," answered TyrreU; "I had 
business, at Newmarket, with a ras- 
cally fellow of the name of DawBon. 
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He lost to me rather a considerable 
wager, and asked me to come to town 
wi^ him after the race, in order to 
pay me. As he said he lived on the 
direct road to Chester Park, and would 
direct^ and even accompany me through 
all the difficult part of the ride, I the 
less regretted not joining Chester and 
his party; and you know, Pelham, 
that when pleasure pulls one way, and 
m<mey anotiter, it is all over with the 
first "Wen,— to return to my rascal 
— would you believe, that when we 
got to I^ewmarket, he left me at the 
inn, in order, he said, to fetch the 
money; and after having kept me in 
a cold room, with a smoky chimney, 
for more tlum an hour, without making 
his appearance, I sallied out into the 
town, and found Mr. Bawson quietly 
seated in a hell with that scoundrel 
Thornton, whom I did not conceive, 
till Uien, he was acquainted with. It 
seems that he was to win, at hazard, 
sufficient to pay his wager! You 
may &ncy my anger, and the conse- 
quent increase to i^ when he rose 
firom the table, approached me, ex- 
pressed his sorrow, d—- d his ill luck, 
and informed me that he could not 
pay me for three months. You know 
that I could not ride home with such 
» fellow — ^he might have robbed me 
by the way — so I returned to my inn 
— dined— ordered my horse — set off— • 
inquired my way of every passenger I 
passed, and after innumerable mis- 
directions — ^here I am ! " 

"I cannot sympathise with you," 
said I, "since I am benefited by your 
misfortunes. But do you tMnk it very 
necessary to trot so &st? I fear my 
horse can scarcely keep up with 
yours." 

^I^ncreU cast an impatient glance at 
my panting steed. ** It is cursed un- 
lucky you should be so badly mounted, 
and we shall have a pelting shower 
presently." 

In tfomplaisanoe to Q?yrrell, I endea- 
voured to accelerate my steed. The 



roads were rough and stony; and I 
had scarcely got the tired animal into 
a sharp trot, before — whether or no 
by some wrench among the deep ruts 
and flinty causeway — he fell suddenly 
lame. The impetuosity of Tyrrell 
broke out in oaths, and we both dis- 
mounted to examine the cause of my 
horse's Jiurty in the hope that it might 
only be the intrusion of some pebble 
between the shoe and the hoof. While 
we were yet investigating the cause of 
our misfortune, two men on horseback 
overtook us. Tyrrell looked up. "By 
Heaven/' said he, in a low tone, "it's 
that dog Dawson, and his worthy coad- 
jutor, Tom Thornton." 

" What 's the matter, gentlemen %" 
cried the bluff voice of the latter. 
"Can I be of any assistance)" and 
without waiting our reply, he dis- 
mounted, and came up to us. He 
had no sooner felt the horse's leg, than 
he assured us it was a most severe 
strain, and that the utmost I could 
effect would be to walk the brute 
gently home. 

As Tyrrell broke out into impatient 
violence at this speech, the sharper 
looked up at him with an expression 
of countenance I by no means liked, 
but in a very civil, and even respectful 
tone, said, "If you wish. Sir John, to 
reach Chester Park sooner thaa Mr. 
Pelham can possibly do, suppose you 
ride on with us ; I will put you in the 
direct road before I quit you." (Qood 
breeding, thought I, to propose leaving 
me to find my own way through this 
labyrinth of ruts and stones !) How- 
ever, Tyrrell, who was in a vile humour, 
refused the offer, in no very courteous 
manner; and added, that he should 
continue with me as long as he could, 
and did not doubt that when he left 
me he should be able to find his own 
way. Thornton pressed the invitation 
still closer, and even offered, aotio voce, 
to send Dawson on before, should the 
baronet object to his company. 

"Pray, sir," said Tyrrell, "leave 
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me ftlonc^y aad bnsj yowatM aboat 
your own affidn.^ Afler «> iasri • 
reply, ThomtoB thonglit it tia^cie to 
iftj more ; he remounted, and ivithxa 
j^lent and iwaggeiing nod of £uaiU- 
arity. Boon zode airay with his oom- 
panion. 

. *' I am eeny/' laid I, as we were 
Aiowly prooeedliig', *' that yon rq'eeted 
Thornton's offiBr.** . . 

.. " Why, to . say trnth," answered 
Tyirell, ''I^JuTe so veiy bad an 
opinion of him, that I was almost 
•firaid to tmat myself in his oompany 
on 80. dreary a road. 1 have nearly 
(and be knows it), to the amovtntof 
two thousand pounds about mo i for 
I was yeiy fortunate in my bettibg- 
boek to-day*** 

"I know nothing about meift^ 
regulatioaB,** said I; ''but I thought 
one never paid sums of that amount 
Qpon the ground Y** 

"Ah I ** answered Tyrrell, "but I won 
this sum, which is dghteen hundred 
pounds, of a eountry scjuire from Nor-' 
folk, who said he did not know when he 
should see me again, and i&Bi&ted on 
paying me on the spot : 'feitklwasnot 
niee in thematter . Thornton wasstand- 
ing by at the time, and I did not half 
like the turn of his eye when he saw 
me put it up. Do you know, too," 
oontinued Terrell, after A pause, 
"that I h»d a d— d MoiT dodging me 
all dayi and yesterday too ; irhererer 
1 go, I am swee to see him. Ite 
leema eonatantiy,^ though distantfy^ 
to follow me ; and what- is worse, he 
wraps himself up so well, and keep(^ 
At so eauiious a distance, that I -eaii 
never eatch a glimpse of his faee." 

I know not why, but ftt that 
moment the reoolleetion of the muffled 
figure I had seen upon the course^ 
flashed upon me. 

"Does he wear a long horseman's 
oloak1"saidl. 

" He does,"- anslrerod Tyrrell, in 
surprise; "haye y6u obserred hlml* 

" I saw sucS a person on the race- 



ground,'* replied I '; ^btl oi^y ll»r an 
instant r 

Farther oonTersattob miftsuii^caidod 
by a ftw heavy drops whieh fell li^eai 
us } tho elood .had passed orer the 
mootti and fcas hastening n^[d^ and 
lowerinlfly over our heads. Tyri«tt 
was neither of an age, 4k -firame^ ftor a 
temper, to bo so Indilibent to it 
hearty wetting as myselt . 

^Come, eome,* ho erled^ f^yotf 
flMMt put oik thai beist 9f yonr's — t 
ean't^ wety for aQ ih^ hotses Hk the 
world." > . 

I was not niueh pleased wi^ 4he 
dictatorial icne of this r^aurk.. ^It 
VL impossible,'' said 1, ^ei^ieeiaSy as 
the horse Is &ot my ew^ and seomi 
eoasidMiably lamer tHaa at first ; but 
let me not dotmn you/' • • - 

'^Well!" ened Tyrr^, In A kised 
«nd angry yoioe> wM<^ pleased me 
siUl • lecis than ' his fbrmer remark i 
('but how am I to find my w&y, if I 
leave yen?** 

^' Keep Btndght on,'' said I^ "fiu*a 
mile fiirtJieF, then k sl^post will 
direet you to the left; after a shof4 
timo, you will have a steep hill le 
descend, at thobettMii of Wiuek istf 
large pool, and a singularly shaped 
toee; then again, keep* straight on^ 
tUl you pass a house belonging to 
Mr. Pawso n ■ * * 

" Hang It, Pelham^ make haste i " 
es^aimed S^oprell. impatiently, a* tiie 
raifi began now to deMetid fiidt and 
heavy. - * 

"Wh^ yott hav4 ^Msed that 
h<fo6&,** 1 resumed eo^lly/ raflier eft* 
joying his petulanee^ "you miurt heat 
to the right for e^ mUei^ and you wffl 
be &t Chester Pafrk in less tha& $d 
hour." 

TyrreUl made lie 't^ply; h«t .]^nt 
spurs to his hors^. l%ei>atteriiigidjs 
a&d the angry heaTdns soon dro^vAed 
th6 last echoes of the receding hkf- 
clang. 

for myseilf^ I l6olK«d 4ii talftlb^ a 
free; not e^vtk a sbhtb wM ti» he 
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ib«n«l: ik& fields laj Bore 'on either 
side, iviih ho other pariitioti but » 
deadhedge^da^eepdyke. **Mdiu8 
fit pcOentiA,**. ^eo, thought I, as Hotaee 
said, snd.Ymoent.ii'O'U^My^ and )n 
erdet to d^rei;! my thoughts from uy 
BitoaMcA, I turned thraEL towards my 
dij^omaiie neeess with LoEd Chester. 
PreBeniiy, finr 1 think soareely fir« 
mi&ntes had e}apsed sinee Tyrrell's 
dapMrture, a hprseman passed me at a 
sharp pace; the moon was hid by the 
deaae doud;.and the night, though 
not wholly dark, was dim and ob^ 
seored, so that i. eould oiily oateh the 
outline of the flitting figure*. A thnll 
of fear crept over me, when I saw that 
it was enveloped in a horseman's 
cloak. I soon rallied: — ''There are 
more cloaks in the world than one," 
said I to myself; " besides, even if it 
be Tyrrell's dodger, as he calls him, 
the baronet is better mounted than 
any highwayman since the days of Du 
Yal ; and is, moreover, strong enough 
and cunning enough to take admir- 
able care of himself." With this 
refleetion I dismissed the occurrence 
from my thoughts, and once more 
returned to self-congratulations upon 
my own incomparable genius. ''I 
shall now," I thought, "have well 
earned my seat in parliament : Dawton 
will indisputably be, if not the prime, 
the principal minister in rank and 
influence. He cannot fail to promote 
me for his own sake, as well as mine ; 
and when I have once £urly got my 
legs in St. Stephen's, I shall soon 
. have my hands in office: 'power,' 
says some one, ' is a snake that when 
it once finds a hole into which it can 
introduce its head, soon manages to 
wriggle in the rest of its body.* " 

With such meditations I endea- 
voured to beguile the time, and cheat 
myself into forgetfulness of the lame- 
ness of my horse, and the dripping 
wetness of his rider. At last the 
storm began sullenly to subside : one 
impetuous torrent, ten-fold more vio- 



lent than those that had pieeeded it, 
was foUewed by a momentary still- 
ness, irhlch was again broken by ft 
shQrt relapse of a less formidably 
severity, jind, the moment it ceased, 
the bcMitiful -moon broke out^ the 
cloud rolled heavily away, and the 
sky.shone forth, as fiilr and smiling^ 

as Lady at a^ ball, dfter she has 

been beating her husband at home. 

But at that instant, or perhaps a 
second before the storm ceased, I 
thought I heard the sound of a 
human evy. I paosed, and my heart 
stood stlA—X could have heard a 
gnat hum r the sound was- not re* 
peated; my ear caught nothing but 
the plashing of the rain-drops from 
the dead hedges, and the murmur 
of the swollen dykes, as the waters 
pent within them rolled hurriedly 
on. By and by, an owl came sud- 
denly from behind me, and screamed 
as it flapped across. my path; that, 
too, went rapidly away : and with a 
smile, at what I deemed my own 
fancy, I renewed my journey. I soon 
came to the precipitous descent I 
have before mentioned; I dismounted, 
for safety, from my drooping and 
jaded horse, and led him down the 
hill. At a distance beyond I saw 
something dark moving on the grass 
which bordered the road; as I ad- 
vanced, it started forth from the 
shadow, and fled rapidly before me, 
in the moonshine — ^it was a riderless 
horse. A chilling foreboding seized 
me: I looked round for some wea- 
pon, such as the hedge might aflbrd; 
and finding a strong stick of tolera- 
ble weight and thickness, I proceeded 
more cautiously, but more fearlessly 
than before. As I wound down the 
hill, the moonlight fell full upon the 
remarkable and lonely tree I had 
observed in the morning. Bare, wan, 
and giantlike, as it rose amidst the 
surrounding waste, it borrowed even 
a more startling and ghostly appear- 
ance from the cold and lifeless moon- 
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beams which fell arouna and upon 
it like a shroud. The retreating 
steed I had driven before me, paused 
by this tree. X hastened my steps, 
as if by an involuntary impnlse, as 
well as the enfeebled animal I was 
leading would allow me, and diseo- 
vered a horseman galloping across 
the waste at full speed. The ground 
over which he passed was steeped in 
the moonshine, and I saw the long 
and disguising cloak, in which he 
was enveloped, as clearly as by the 
light of day. I paused: and as I 
was following him with my looksi, my 
eye fell upon some obscure object by 



the left side of the pool. I threw my 
horse's rein over the hedge, and 
firmly grasping my stick, hastened 
to the spot. As I approached the 
object, I perceived that it waa a 
human figure ; it was lying still and 
motionless : the limbs were half im- 
mersed in the water — ^the ^uce was 
turned upwards — the side and throat 
were wet with a deep red stain — ^it 
was of blood : the thki, dark haUs of 
the head were clotted together over^a 
frightful and disfigurlog contusion* 
I bent over the fBCQ in a shuddering 
and freezing silence. It wa& the 
countenance of Sir John Tyrrell 1 
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CHAPTER LXV. 



> XMXty, ha was dead-«> 



And the right valiant Banquo walked too late : 
Whom you may say, if it please yoU} Fleance MUed, 
For Fleanoe fled l-^Madbeth. 



If is a fearful things even to the 
hardiest nerves, to find onrselves sud- 
denly alone with the dead. How 
much more so^ if we have, but a 
breathing interval before, moved and 
conversed with the warm and living 
likeness of the motionless clay be- 
fore us ! 

And this was the man from whom 
I had parted in coldness — almost in 
anger — ^at a word — a breath ! I took 
up the heavy hand — ^it fell from my 
grasp ; and as it did so, I thought a 
change passed over the livid coun- 
tenance. I was deceived ; it was but 
a light cloud flitting over the moon ; 
— ^it rolled away, and the placid and 
guiltless light shone over that scene 
of dread and blood, making more wild 
and chilling the eternal contrast of 
earth and heaven — ^man and hisHaker 
— passion and immutability— death 
and eternal life. 

But that was not a moment for 
reflection — a thousand thoughts hur- 
ried upon me, and departed as swift 
and confusedly as they came. My 
mind seemed a jarring and benighted 
chaos of the &eulties which were its 
elements; and I had stood several 
minutes over the corpse before, by a 
vigorous effort, I shook off the stupor 
that possessed me, aoTd began to think 
of the course that it now behoved me 
to pursue. 

The house I had noted in the morn- 
ing was, I knew, within a few minutes' 
walk of the spot ; but it belonged to 
Dawson, upon whom the first weight 
of my suspidons rested. I called to 
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mind the disreputable character of 
that man, and the still more daring 
and hardened one of his companion 
Thornton. I remembered the reluc- 
tance of the deceased to accompany 
them, and the well-grounded reason 
he assigned ; and, my suspicions 
amounting to certainty, I resolved 
rather to proceed to Chester Park, 
and there give the alarm, than to run 
the unnecessary risk of interrupting 
the murderers in the very lair of 
their retreat. And yet, thought I, as 
I turned slowly away, how if ^key 
were the villains, is the appearance 
and flight of the disguised horseman 
to be accounted fori ' 

m 

Then flashed upon my recollection 
all that Q^yrrell had said of the dogged 
pursuit of that mysterious person, and 
the circumstance of his having passed 
me upon the road so immediately 
after Tyrrell had quitted me. These 
reflections (associated with a name 
that I did not dare breathe even to 
myself, although I could not suppress 
a suspicion which accounted at once 
for the pursuit, and even for the deed,) 
made me waver in, and almost re- 
nounce, my former condemnation of 
Thornton and his friend : and by the 
time I reached the white gate and 
dwarfish avenue which led to Daw- 
son's house, I resolved, at all events, 
to halt at the solitary mansion, and 
mark the effect my information would 
cause. 

A momentary fear for my own 
safety came across me, but was as 
instantly dismissed; — for even sup* 
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posing the £riendB were guilty, still it 
would be'no object to them to extend 
their remoneless TiUany to me ; and 
I knew that I could sufficiently com- 
mand my own thoughts to preyen( 
any suspicion I might form, ftom 
mounting to my countenance, or 
discoTering itself in my manner. 

There was a light in the upper 
story ; it burned still and motionless. 
How holy seemed the tranquillity of 
fife, oontraisted with the foVeed ted 
ftarfiil silence <^ the death scene I 
had just Witnessed f I ran^ twice at 
the doer-^Bo one eame to answer iny 
siunmo&s, but the li^ht in' the t^pelr 
window inoved hurriedly to attd frb. 

"They are oeming/' said I to' my- 
self. No such thing^-4he ca^nl^t 
above was opened— ^I lob%3ed up; and 
diseovei^, to iiiy infinite'comfort and 
delight, a blunderbuss |yrbtruded eig^t 
inctees out ef tlie window^ina'^rect 
line with mV head ; I receded etote to 
the wall with no common' j^Mdpi- 
tatioh. 

''Get away, you rascal," said a 
gruff, but trembling Wiee, "or 1 11 
Mow your brains out" 

"My gobd* sir," I replied, still 
keeping my Situation, ^I ebme on 
urgent business, eitfaei^ to Mi*. ThoM- 
toia or Mr. DawBon; and you had 
better, therefore, if the' A^y is not 
very ineonvenient,' d^fer the honour 
you offer me, till I have delivered my 
Inessage." ' • 

" Master aad 'Squire Thornton are 
not returned from K^wmiiHcet,' and 
we cannot let any one in till they 
come home," replied the Voic^, in a 
tone somewhat mollified by my ra- 
tional remonstrance : and while I was 
deliberating what rejoinder to make, 
a rough, red head, like tiiston'd in a 
ftaree, poked itself cautioudy out under 
eoyer of the blunderbuss, and seemed 
to reconnoitre my horse and myself. 
Presently another heftd,'but *a*,tifed 
in the m<»>e civilised gear of a cap 
and flowers, peeped over the first per- 



son's left shoulder; the viewappeued 
to reassure them both. 

"Sir," said the female, "my husband 
and Mr. Thornton are not returned ; 
and we l^ye been so much alanned 
of late, by an attack on the house, 
that I cannot admit any one till their 
return." ' 

"Madam," I re^ed, reverently 
doffing Biy ha*, "X do not like to 
alarm you by mentioning the infor- 
mation I 'should yav« -girett t» 'Mr. 
I^^WBonf <^ly oblige nl« by telOn^f 
them, on ^eir return, to look befaidA 
the pool on th^ common f %hey will 
then do as he6t pleaseil them;" 

T^'pOn thiii s^ee^, which oertetnly 
was of no ag r e e a bl e tendeney, tiie 
blunderbuss palpitated so violently, 
thitkt I thought it hig^y itoipnidoai to 
tarry' 8&V \ong6t in so perfionii a vici- 
nity ; 'accordingly, I made thft best of 
ittyway out ef the mnite, aad bnee 
mei^ resumed my road to Chiiter 

I arrived there at length ; the g«B« 
tletai^ wei« MSI in tiie dining^roMn. 
I sisnt out for Lord Ghestttr, «mI coin- 
mt(tfica1)ed the' scene I h&d witneawd, 
and th% cAuse of my d^y. 

"What ! firowh Bob lamed t" said 
he, "and TyWett— poor— p^kr lellbw, 
how «h(>ckingf We mmt send in- 
stantly. Here, John! Toiht WiteOnt" 
ted his lordship shouted aad'ntig 
the ben in an indesdribabte agltalieii: 

The uncfer btttler tepeaMd, and 
Lord Choker bei|te-^"My head 
grwAti — Sir JohnTfrrell isfimrdeied 
— vf61ent' sprain itf olBF Ug'-^MMnd 
lights with Mr. lPelham--i»o^ g<0iBHle- 
mati^— te expi^gs ihstatitly to Dr. 
I^yBicon— Mr. T^iitetn will tm yon 
all — ^Brown Vob^— his ifai«at «ut tf^tat 
ear to ear—- wha% shlEkll ^ d(»n«1"^ mil 
with this coherent and explanAtWry 
harte^^, &e marquis sank dbwi'ln 
his ^air in a sdH of hysteiic. 

Tllie tinder butler loOk^sd at hun in 
suspicious bewild^nnenC ^'Oome,** 
said I, "I will expilain What his ford- 
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nhif 'm»Bm'^" 9sa^, iMjkg the 
ov^% qf tb$ i^ixsif I gcnf 6 hiffi* in }»i^ 
^ |l«o«^9a]7partieillfltiB.' I ordered 
ft fre^^ b<i]!«d for Joys^ juid'foi]!' 
i^ii^^oam ^ ivcc(ftopaft]r me.' Wliii^ 
ihese were preparing, the nen^ iras 
^ipidly ly^nsadiilg/ ftud T utei'sion 
89|TOii|i^9d)>7(l]towbolol^uae. Mai^ 
Si%h» g$Atie|iu»wiidied to icconftpKny 
29^; ^ja4 li^ Chea^^ whA had att 
Jllit r^eoyeir^ irovi hU sti^or, iiiH«ted 
jKH>A h^ing the isetoth. We set 
o£^ to the number of fourteen^ and 
fQq^ «i9riired «i ]!|i»W8dn's houaet : %he 

burning. We rang, and after a brii^ 
ytliM, ^P])omtipn |iii|i8«]f o][>ened the 
4ioor to us. Ho looked pale and 
agitated. 

' 'f J^oir iliockiBg i" he aaid direetly 
r— ^^W# are only jiut |*etonied from 

ib» ipot." 

''Aoeowpany i>s^ 3fr. Thomtoa," 
Slid I, st^ndj; aik fixing m^ eye 
upon him. 

. ^^ d^rtainJy/' -iraa hi9 immediate 
^aaaver, without testifying any oon- 
fftlioa — " I will fetch my hai* He 
^mt into the houae fi>r ^ moment. 

''Do yott suH)eet thsae people?*' 
whispered Lord Chests. 

" Not Buspect/' said I, ^* but dovbt." \ 
. We prOoeeddd down the aventie : 
"Wheie is Hr.JDawiOnr'Mid I to 
Xhomton. 

" Oh, within t " answered Thornton. 
f'ShaUIfetehhimS" 
" Do," was my brief reply. 
Thornton was absent some minutes; 
when he reappeared, Dawson was 
following him. "Poor fellow," said 
he to me in a low tone — " he was so 
shocked by the sight, that he is still 
all in a panic; besides, as you will 
see, he is half drunk still." 

I made no answer, but looked 
narrowly at Dawson ; he was evidently, 
as Thornton said, greatly intoxicated; 
his eyes swam, and his feet staggered 
as he approached us ; yet, through all 
the natural effects of drunkenness^ he 



seemed norvoas and fr^tened. This, 
h0weVer,might be the ntttoxtd (and con- 
toquentiy kmoceni) «^t 0^ the met^ 
sight of itti pbjeot so full of )K)R«r $ 
And, acGiOTdin^ly, I laid lii^« sCress 
upon it ' ' - 

' ' We reaohad the &tal spot: the body 
seemed pkfkiUy i^iomoted.' '' Why,^ 
'said I, a^art toKlhomton, while all the 
rest were crowding fiMurfuUy round 
the cofptt^— >'' why did you not take 
the body within f " 

'' I was going to xeturn here with 
our servant for 'tiiat purik)^i" an- 
swered the gaml>le7 ; ''for poor Dawson 
was both Hbo drunk and too nerrou4 
to'giVe me'any assistanx^/' 

^And how came it," I rejoined, 
eyeing him searchingly, "t'hat yott 
and your &iend had not returned 
home when I ealled there, althati^h 
ybu had he>ih long since passed itt4 
oil the road, and I had neyer ovef- 
taken yonl" 

' Thornton, wil&out any hesitation, 
replied-— "Because, during' the' Vio- 
lence of the ^owei', we cut across 
the fields to an old shed, whieli wfe 
recollected, and we remained there 
tm the rain had ceased." ' 

*' They are t»rt>bably innocent,* 
thought I -^-mnd I turned to lo6k 
onoemore at the body, which our 
companions had now raised. There 
was upon the head a Btrong contu8i6n, 
as if infiieted V d<>°^e blu^l and 
heavy instrument. The fingers of the 
right hand were deepfy gashed, and 
one of them almost disseyered: the 
unfortunate man had, in all pro- 
bability, grasped the sharp weapon 
from which his other wounds pro- 
ceeded; these were one wide cut 
along the throat, and another in the 
side; either of them would have 
occasioned his death. 

In loosening the clothes, another 
wound was discovered, but apparently 
of a less fatal nature ; and in lifting 
the body, the broken blade of a long 
sharp instrument^ like a case-knife, 
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was dxBcovered. It was the opinion 
of the surgeon, who afterwards ex- 
axQined the body, that the blade had 
been broken by coming in contact 
with one of the rib bones; and it 
was by this that he accounted for 
the slightness of the last mentioned 
wound. I looked carefully among 
the fern and long grass, to see if 
I could discover any other token 
of the murderer : Thornton assisted 
me. At the distance of some feet 
from the body, I thought I per- 
ceived something glitter. I hastened 
to the place, and picked up a minia- 
ture. I was just going to cry out, 
when Thornton whispered — ^"Hush ! 
I know the picture; it is as I sus- 
pected ! " 

An icy thrill ran through my 
very heart. With a desperate but 
trembling hand, I cleansed from the 
picture the blood, in which, notwith- 
standing its distance from the corpse, 
the greater part of it was bathed. I 
looked upon the features; they were 
those of a young and singularly beau- 
tiful female. I recognised them not : 
I turned to the otiber side of the 
miniature ; upon it were braided two 
locks of hair — one was the long, dark 
ringlet of a woman, the other was of 
a light auburn. Beneath were four 
letters. I looked eagerly at them. 
" My eyes are dim," said I, in a low 
tone to Thornton, ''I cannot trace 
the initials." 

"But / can," replied he, in the 



same whispered key, but with a 
savage exultation, which made my 
heart stand still: ''they are G. D.» 
B. G. ; thqr are the initials of Ger- 
trude Douglas and Reginald CHaarir 

I looked up at the speaker^— our 
eyes met — ^I grasped his hand vehe- 
mently. He understood me. ''Put 
it up," said he; "we will keep the 
secret." All this, so long in the 
recital, passed in the rapidity of a 
moment. 

" Have you found any thing there, 
Pelhami" shouted one <tf our com* 
panions. 

"No ! " cried I, thrusting the 
miniature in my bosom, and turning 
unconcernedly away. 

We carried the corpse to Dawwm's 
house. The poor wife was in fits. 
We heard her scream as we laid the 
body upon a table in the parlour. 

"What more can be done?" said 
Lord Chester. 

" Nothing," was the general answw. 
No excitement makes people insen- 
sible to the chance of catching cold I 

" Let us go home, then, and send 
to the nearest magistrate," exclaimed 
our host : and this proposal required 
no repetition. 

On our way, Chester said to me, 
" That fellow Dawson looked devilish 
uneasy— don't you still suspect him 
and his friend ? " 

**I do Thot!" answered I, empha- 
tically. 
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CHAPTER LXVI. 

And now I'm in the world alone, 
****** 

But why for others should I groan» * 
When none will sigh for me ?— BvitON. 



Thb whole conntcy was in confusion 
fit the newB of the murder. All the 
myrmidons of justice were employed 
in the most active research for the 
murderers. Some few persons were 
taken up on suspicion^ but were as 
instantly discharged. Thornton and 
Dawson underwent a long and rigor- 
ous examination ^ but no single tittle 
t>f eridence against them appeared : 
they were consequently dismissed. 
The only suspicious circumstance 
against them, was their delay on the 
Toad : but the cause given, the same 
as Thornton had at first assigned to 
me, was probable and natural. The 
shed was indicated, and, as if to 
iBonfirm Thornton's account, a glove 
b^onging to that person was found 
there. To crown all, my own evi- 
dence, in which I was constrained to 
mention the drcumstance of the 
muffled horseman having passed me 
on the road, and being found by me 
on the spot itself, threw the whole 
weight of suspicion upon that man, 
whoever he might be. 

All attempts, however, to discover 
him were in vain. It was ascertained 
that a man, muffled in a cloak, was 
seen at Newmarket, but not remark- 
ably observed ; it was also discovered, 
that a person so habited had put up 
a grey horse to bait in one of the inns 
at Newmarket : but in the throng of 
strangers neither the horse nor its 
owner had drawn down any particular 
remark. 

On further inquiry, testimony dif- 
fered ; four or five men, in cloaks. 
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had left their horses at the stables^ 
one ostler changed the colour of the 
steed to brown, a second to black, a 
third deposed that the gentleman was 
remarkably tall, and the waiter swore 
solemnly he had given a glass of 
brandy and water to an unked look- 
ing gentleman, in a cloak, who was 
remarkably short. In fine, no mate* 
rial point could be proved, and though 
the officers were still employed in 
active search, they could trace nothing 
that promised a speedy discovery. 

As for myself, as soon as I decently 
could, I left Chester Park, with a 
most satis&ctory despatch in my 
pocket, from its possessor to Lord 
Dawton, and found myself once more 
on the road to London. 

Alas! how different were my 
thoughts, how changed the temper 
of my mind, since I had last travelled 
that road I Then I was full of hope^ 
energy, ambition — of interest for 
Reginald Glanville — of adoration for 
his sister; and now, I leaned back 
listless and dispirited, without a single 
feeling to gladden the restless and 
feverish despair which, ever since ^uU 
night, had possessed me ! What was 
ambition henceforth to me) The 
most selfish amongst us must have 
some human being to whom to refer 
— toith whom to connect, to associate^ 
to treasure, the triumphs and gratifi- 
cations of self. Where now for my 
heart was such a being 1 My earliest 
friend, for whom my esteem was the 
greater for his sorrows, my interest 
the keener for his mystery, Reginald 
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GlanTiUe^ was a omrdeFerf a das- 
tardly, a barbarous felon, whom the 
chance of an instant might convict ! 
*^and she— she, the only iroman in 
the world I had ever really loved — 
who had ever pierced the thousand 
folds of my ambitious and schem- 
ing heart — she was the sister of the 
at iwiffftl n ! 

Then came ovqt my mind the 
savage and exulting eye of Thornton, 
when it read the Hymning record of 
OlanviUe's guilt ; and in spite of my 
liorror at the crime ci my former 
friend, I trembled for his safety ; nor 
was I satisfied witii myself at my 
prevarication as a witness. It is true 
that I had told the truth, bat I had 
eoBcealed aU the truth; and my 
heart swelled proudly and bitter^ 
against the miniature which I still 
concealed in my bosom. 

To save a criminal, in whose safety 
I was selfishly concerned, I felt that I 
had tampered with my honour, pal- 
tered with the truth, and broken 
what Justice, not over-harshly, 
deemed a peremptory and inviolable 
dnty. 

It was with a heightened pulse, and 
a burning cheek, that I entered Xx>n- 
don ; before midnight I was in a hig^ 
fever; they sent for the vultures of 
physic — I was bled copiously-—! was 
kept quiet in bed for six days ; at the 
end of that time, my constitution and 
youth restored me. I took up cme 
of the newspapers listlessly; Glan- 
▼ille's name struck me; I read the 
varagraph which c(mtained it — ^it was 
a high-flown and fustian panegyric on 
his genius and prcmiise. I turned to 
another column : it contained a long 
speech he had the night before made 
|n the House of Commons. 

*' Can such things be 1 " thought I ; 
yea, and thereby hangs a secret and 
an anomaly in the human heart. A 
man may commit the greatest of 
erimes, and (if no other succeed to it) 
H chiuiges not the current of his 



being ; to all the world — ^to all intenia 
— for all objects he may be the same* 
He may equally serve his country — 
equally benefit his friends — ^be gene- 
rous — brave — ^benevolent, all that he 
was before. One crime, however 
heinous, does not necessarily cause a 
revolution in the system — ^it is only 
the perpettuU course of sins, vices, 
follies, however insignificant they may 
seem, which alters the nature and 
hardens the heart. 

My mother was out of town when I 
returned there. They had written to 
her durin/c xny illnesi^ and while I 
was yei musing over the day'a joumaJ, 
a letter from her wss put into mj 
hand. I transcribe it^ 

'' Mt niABEST Hxsax, 
" How dreadfully uneasy I am about 
you 1 write to me directly. I would 
eome to town myseli^ but am staying 
with dear Lady Dawton, who will not 
hear of my going ; and I cannot 
ofiend her, for yowr sake. By the bye, 
why have you not called upon Lord 
Dawton) but, I forgo^you have been 
ill. My dear, dear child, I am 
wretched about you, and how pale 
your illness will make you look ! just 
too, as the best part of the season is 
coming on. How unlucky! Pray, 
don't wear a black cravat when you 
next call on Lady Eoseville; but 
choose a very fine bapUste one— it 
will make you look rather delicate 
than ill. What physician do you 
have) I hope, in God, that it is Sir 
H&iry Halford. I shall be too miser^ 
able if it is not. I am sure no one 
can conceive the anguish I suffer. 
Tour &ther, too, poor man, has been 
laid up with the gout for the last 
three days. Keep up your spirits, my 
dearest child, and get some light 
books to entertain you : but^ pniy> as 
soon as you are well, do go to Lord 
Dawton's — ^he is dying to see you; 
but be sure not to catch cold. How 
did you like Lady Chester? Praj 
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take the grttMk evn of yourself, and 

write soon to 

" Youf wietelied, &Ad moat 

" A&ctioiuite soother, 

« p. p,'» 

'* P. & Hov drttdfoUy Bhocking 
alwiit that poor Sir John TjneU > " 

I tossed the lettOT from me. .Heayen 
pardon me if the miBaathropy of my 
xnood made me lees gratefal for the 
maternal M^cltade than I ehoold 
ivtherwlse hare been. 

I todc up me of the numerona 
liooks with which my table was 
covered; it waa a worldly work of 
me of the Freneh reasoners ; it gave 
a new turn to my thoughts — my mind 
reverted to its former projects of am- 
bition. Who does not know what 
active citizens private misfortune 
makes ua! The public is like the 
po(^ of Betheada — we all hasten 
there, to plunge in and rid ourselves 
of our afflictions. 

I drew my portfolio to me, and 
wrote to Lord Dawton. Three hours 
after I had sent the note, he called 
npon me. I gave him Lord Chester's 
letter, but he had already received 
from that nobleman a notifieation of 
toy suceess. He was profuse in his 
compliments and thanks. 

'*And, do you know," added the 
statesman, ''that you have quite 
made a conquest of Lord Guloseton ) 
He speaks of you publicly in the 
highest terms : I wish we could get 
him and his votes. We must be 
strengthened, my dear Pelham ; every 
thing depends on the erisis." 

" Are yon certain of the cabinet 1" 
I asked. 

''Yes; it is not yet puUidy an- 
nounced, but it is fully known 
amongst us, who eomes in, and who 
stays out. I am to have the plaee 
of- 
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I congratulate your lordship from 
my heart What post do you design 
for me 1" 



Lord Dawton changed countenance* 
" Why^ — really — Pelhian, we have not 
yet filled up the leaser appointments, 
but you shall be well remembered— « 
weUy my dear Pelham— be sure of it." 

I looked at the noble speaker with, 
a glance which, I flatter myself, is 
peculiar to me. Is, thought I, the 
embryo minister playing upon me aa 
upon one of his dependent tools ? Let 
him beware! The anger of the 
moment passed away. 

*' Lord Diawton," said I, " one word^ 
and I have done discussing my claims 
for the present. Do you mean to 
plaee me in Parliament as soon as 
you are in the cabinet 1 What else 
you intmd for me, I question not." 

'< Yes, assuredly, Pelham. How can 
you doubt it]" 

" Enough I-— and now read this let- 
ter from France." 

* * lie :|e 4c 

4e 41 4( :|c 4: 

Two days after my interview with 
Lord Dawton, as I was riding leisurely 
through the Green Park, in no very 
bright and social mood, one of the 
£iivoured carriages, whose owners are 
permitted to say, " Hie iter e&t nobia^ 
overtook me. A sweet voice ordered 
the coachman to atop, and then ad- 
dressed itself to me. 

"What, the hero of Chester Park 
returned, without having once nar- 
rated his adventures to me 1 " 

'' Beautiful Lady Boseville ^' said I, 
" I plead guilty of negligence — not 
treason. I forgot, it is true, to appear 
before you, but I forget not the devo- 
tion of my duty now that I behold 
you. Command, and I obey," 

"See, EUen," said Lady RoseviUe, 
turning to a bending and blushing 
countenance beside her, which I then 
first perceived — "see what it is to be 
a knight errant ; even his language is 
worthy of Amadis of Gaul — but-— 
(again addressing me) your adven- 
tures are really too shocking a sub- 
ject to treat lightly. We lay our 
o2 
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gerioas orders on yon to come to onr 
castle this night ; we shall be alone." 

"Willingly shall I repair to your 
bower, fayre ladle; but tell me, I 
beseech you, how many persons are 
signified in the word ' alone 1 ' " 

" Why," answered Lady Roseyille, 
"I fear we may have a few people 
with us ; but I think, Ellen, we may 
promise our chevalier that the num- 
ber shall not exceed twelve." 

I bowed and rode on. What worlds 
would I not have given to have 
touched the hand of the countess's 
companion, though only for an in- 
stant. But — ^and that fearful btU, 
ehilled me, like an icebolt. I put 
spurs to my horse, and dashed fiercely 
Onwards. There was rather a high 
wind stirring, and I bent my face 
from it, so as scarcely to see the course 
of my spirited and impatient horse. 

*' What ho, sir ! — ^what ho ! " cried 
a shrill voice — "for Heaven's sake, 
don't ride over me htfore dinner, 
whatever you do after it ! " 

I pulled up. '* Ah, Lord Guloseton ! 
how happy I am to see you; pray 
forgive my blindness, and my horse's 
stupidity." 

" 'Tis an ill wind," answered the 
noble gourmand, "which blows no- 
body good; — an excellent proverb, 
the veracity of which is diuly attested ; 
for, however unpleasant a keen wind 
may be, there is no doubt of its being 
a marvellous whetter of that greatest 
of Heaven's blessings — an appetite. 
Little, however, did I expect, that 
besides blowing me a relish for my 
sauU defoie gras, it would also blow 
me one who might, probably, be a 
partaker of my enjoyment. Honour 
me with your company at dinner 
to-day." 

" What saloon will you dine in, my 
Lord LucuUusI" said I, in allusion 
to the custom of the epicure, by 
Whose name I addressed him. 

"The saloon of Diana," replied 
Guloseton — ^"for she must certainly 



have shot the fine buck of which 
Lord H. sent me the haunch that we 
shall have to-day. It is the true okL 
Meynell breed. I ask you not to 
meet Mr. So-and-so, and Lord What- 
d'ye-call-him : I ask you to meeta^itU^ 
defoie gra;s, and a haunch of venison." 

" I will most certainly pay them my 
respects. Never did I know before 
how fitr iEhMk/g% were better oompaay 
than persons. Your lordship has 
taught me that great truth." 

" God bless me I " cried Guloseton^ 
with an air of vexation, " here comes 
the Duke of Stilton, a horrid persoa^ 
who told me the other day, at my 
peiii dtner, when I apologised to him 
for some strange error of my artistes, 
by which common vinegar had been 
substituted for Chill — ^who told. me— • 
what think you he told me? Ton 
cannot guess, — he told me, foraootfa^ 
that he did not care what he ate; 
and, for his part, he could make a 
very good dinner off a beef-steak I 
Why the deuce, then, did he come 
and dine with 9ne ? Could he have 
said any thing more cutting ? Imagine 
my indignation, when I looked round 
my table and saw so many good things 
thrown away upon such an idiot." 

Scarcely was the last word out of 
the gourmand's mouth before the 
noble personage so designated joined 
us. It amused me to see Guloseton's 
contempt (which he scarcely took the 
pains to suppress) of a person whom 
all Europe honoured, and his evident 
weariness of a companion, whose 
society every one else would have 
coveted as the summum bonum of 
worldly distinction. As for me, feel- 
ing anything but social, I soon left 
the ill-matched pair, and rode into 
the other park. 

Just as I entered it, I perceived^ 
on a dull, yet cross-looking pony, 
Mr. Wormwood, of bitter memory. 
Although we had not met since our 
mutual sojourn at Sir Lionel Garrett's, 
and were then upon very cool terms 
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of acquaintance, he seemed resolved 
to recognise and claim me. 

'*My dear sir/' said he, with a 
ghastly smile, '^l am rejoiced once 
more to see you ; bless me, how pale 
yon look.' I heard you had been very 
ill. Pray, have you been yet to that 
man who professes to cure consump- 
tion in the worst stages ] '* 

"Yes," said I, "he read me two 
or three letters of reference from the 
patients he had cured. His last, he 
said, was a gentleman very &r gone— 
a Mr. Wormwood." 

♦*0h, you are pleased to be fsswie- 
iiouB," said the cynic, coldly — "but 
pray do tell me about that horrid af^r 
at Chester Park. How disagreeable 
it must have been to you to be tdken 
up on suspicion of the murder ! " 

" Sir," said I, haughtily, " what do 
yon mean 1 ** 

♦*Oh, you were not — ^wer'n't you? 
Well, I always thought it unlikely; 
but every one says so—'* 

*' My dear sir," I rejoined, " how 
long is it since you have minded what 
every body says ? If I were so foolish, 
I should not be riding with you now; 
but I have always said, in contradic- 
tion to every body, and even in spite 
of being universally laughed at for 
my singular opinion, that you, my 
dear Mr. Wormwood, were by no 
|n«ans silly, nor ignorant, nor inso- 
lent, nor intrusive; that you were, 
on the contrary, a very decent author, 
and a very good sort of man ; and that 
you were so benevolent, that you daily 
granted, to some one or other, the 
greatest happiness in your power : it 
is a happiness I am now about to 
enjoy, and it consists in wishing you 
'good bye/*** And without waiting 
for Mr. Wormwood's answer, I gave 
the rein to my horse, and was soon 
lost among the crowd, which had now 
b^gun to assemble. 



Hyde Park is a stupid place. The 
English of the fashionable world make 
business an enjoyment, and enjoyment 
a business : they are bom without a 
smUe ; they rove about public places 
like so many easterly winds — cold, 
sharp, and cutting; or like a group 
of fogs on a frosty day, sent out of his 
hall by Boreas, for the express pur- 
pose of looking black at one another. 
When they ask you, " how you do," 
you would think they were measuring 
the length of your coffin. They ard 
ever, it is true, labouring to be agree- 
able ; but they are like Sisyphus, the 
stone they roll up the hill with so 
much toil, runs down again, and hits 
you a thump on the legs. They are 
sometimes polite, but invariably un- 
civil; their warmth is always artificial 
—their cold never; they are stiff 
without dignity, and cringing without 
manners. They offer you an affiront, 
and call it " plain truth ;" they wound 
your feelings, and tell you it is manly 
"to speak their minds;" at the same 
time, while they have neglected all 
the graces and charities of artifice, 
they have adopted all its &lsehood 
and deceit. While they profess to 
abhor servility, they adulate the peer- 
age ; while they tell you they care not 
a rush for the minister, they move 
heaven and earth for an invitation 
from the minister's wife. Then their 
amusements ! — the heat — ^the dust — 
the sameness — the slowness, of that 
odious park in the morning ; and the 
same exquisite scene repeated in the 
evening, on the condensed stage of a 
rout-room, where one has more heat, 
with less air, and a narrower dungeon, 
with diminished possibility of escape! 
— we wander about like the damned 
in the story of Yathek, and we pass 
our lives, like the royal philosopher 
of Prussia, in conjugating the verb^ 
Je m'ennuis. 
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— — They would talk of notliiiig bnt high life, and high-lived company ; with other 
fashionable topics, Buch as pletiiresi taste, Shakspeare, apd the mnsfcal glasses.— Hear qT 



tsm reflections irliieli dosed ihe 
last cluipter Trill serre to skoir thai I 
WM in no Tery smiable or eottTiml 
temper, when I drore to Lord Onloee- 
ton*8 dinner. Howvrer, in tiM worid, 
it matters iittle what maj be onr real 
mood, the mask hides the bent brow 
and the writhing lip. 

Gnloseton was stretobed on his 
sofii, gazing with upward ejre at the 
beantiful Yenvs which hung above 
hk hearUi. ** Yon are welcome, P^- 
ham ; I am worshipping mf household 
divinity !" 

I prostrated myself on the opposite 
80&, and made some answer to the 
classical epioare, wluch made us both 
loagh heartily. We then talked of 
pictures, painters, poets, the aaoientif^ 
•9gtd Dr. Henderson on Wines; we 
gSre onrsdves up, without restnuat^ 
to the enehanting fiuMsination uf the 
hMt-named sul^eet ; and, our mutual 
enthusiasm oonfirmingour oordiMity, 
we went down stairs to our dinner, as 
charmed with each other as boon 
f^mpanions always should be. 

*' This is as it should be/' said I, 
looking round at the well-^Ued table, 
And the sparkling si»rits immersed 
in the ioe-psils ; ^ a genuine Jriemdlg 
dinner. It is Tsry rarely that I dare 
entrust mysdf to such extempore 
liospitality->7ni'Mnem est dtienA vivere 
fuadrd ;— « friendly dinner, a fiunily 
^neal, are things from which I ^ with 
undisguised aversion. It is very hard, 
that in England, oae cannot have a 
friend, on pain of being shot or 
poisoned ; if you refuse his femiliar 



invitations, he tiunks yon mean to 
affiottt him, and says sofmethmgrnde, 
for which you are forced to challeiige 
hiM ; if you accept them, you perish 
beneath the weight of boiled mutton 

and tuniips» or " 

"Mj dear friend," iDtemq>led 
OnioicAMi^ with his month &11, « It ia 
very true; but this is no time lor 



I acknowledged the jostlee of ^e 
rebaki», and we did not intercfainge 
another word beyond the exclamations 
of surprise, pleasure, admiration, or 
dissatisfaction, -called up by Hkm ob- 
jects which engrossed oar attention, 
till we found eursalveB idonewilihonr 
cMSserifa 

When I ihongfat my heat Imd Im- 
bibed a sufficient qnantityof wine, I 
once more renewed my aMackt ihad 
tried him before upon that point of 
Vanity which is centred in power/and 
political conskkradon, bai in Tain; 
I now bethought me of another. 

" How fow persons tiwre are^'* nid 
i, "capable of giving e)v«n a iidefsble 
dinner-^how many capaUc of ad- 
miring one worthy of estimaitmil 
I could imagine no greater triumph 
for the ambitious epicure, than to^ee 
at his board the first and most ho- 
noured persons of the state, ail lost in 
wonder at the depth, the varielgr, the 
purity, the munificenoe of hia taste ; 
all forgetting, in the extwted rsqiect 
which a gratified palate never iaihi to 
produce, the more visionary schemes 
and projects which usually occupy 
their thoughts; — ^to find those whom 
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all Eng'f*^ are solidting for posts 
and pQiw«r, become, ia their tarn, 
«ager and ciaving aspirants for places 
«t iiis table ; — to know that all the 
^xaiid ]ikO'v«Bient8 of the ministerial 
|)od3r are:|danned and agitated oyer 
ihe isspiiatloBs of his yiands and the 
excitement of his wine. From a 
launch of venison, like the one of 
which we have partaken to-day, what 
noble and substantial measures might 
Arise 1 From a aa/uU d$ faU^ what 
idetieate subtletieB of finesse might 
Jwve their origin ! From a ragout 
A lafitumiMTe, what godlike improve- 
vients in taxation ! Oh, could sodi 
A lot be mine, I would envy neiUier 
Kapeleon for the goodness of his for- 
tune, nor S lor the grandeur of 

bifigenins." 

Guloseton laughed. ** The ardour 
of your enthusiaBm blinds your phi- 
loe^y, my dear Pelfaam ,* like Mon- 
ietaquieu, the Uvolinessof your &ney 
often makes you advance paradoxes 
irhieh the ooi^ideratioa of your judg- 
ment would s^terwazds condemn. For 
jnatanoe, you moist allow, that if one 
bad all those fine persons at one's 
tabic, one would be forced to talk 
move, and consequently to eat less : 
moreover, you would ^ther be ex- 
cited by your triumph, or you would 
motr-'that is indit^table ; if you are 
not excited, you have the bore for 
nothing; if you ore exdted, you spoil 
70ur creation : nothing is so detri- 
vwBtal to the stomach as the feverish 
inquietude of the passions. All phi- 
loaophies recommend calm as the to 
Jsalon of their code ; and you must 
perceive, that if, in the course you 
«dvifie, one has ooeasional opportuni- 
'ties of pride, one also has those of 
'XDOrtlficatiiim. Mortification! terrible 
-word ; how i^any apof^xies have 
arisen from its source ! No, Ptelham, 
away with ambition; fill your glass, 
and learn, at l9a% the secret of real 
j[»hilo6ophy." 

" Confound the man ! " was my 



mentcU anathema. — " Long life to the 
Solomon of sautiB," was my audibie 
exclamation. 

" There is something,'' resumed 
Guloseton, " in your countenance and 
manner, at once so frank, lively, and 
ingenuous, that one is not only pro- 
possessed in your favour, but desirous 
of your friendship. I tell you, there- 
fore, in confidence, that nothing more 
amuses me than to see the courtship 
I receive from each party. I laugh at 
all the unwise and passionate contests 
in which others are engaged, and I 
would as soon think of entering into 
the chivalry of Don Quixote, or 
attacking the visionary enemies of the 
Bedlamite, as of taking part in the fury 
of politicians. At present, looking 
afiur offat their delirium, I can ridicule 
it; were I to enga^ in it, I should 
be hurt by it. I have no wish to 
becouM the weeping, instead of the 
laughing, philosopher. I sleep well 
now — I have no desire to sleep ill. I 
eat well — ^why should I lose my appe- 
tite 1 I amundisturbed and unattacked 
in the enjoyments best suited to my 
taste^for what purpose should I bo 
hurried into the abuseof the joumalista 
and the witticisms of pamphleteers 1 
I can ask those whom I like to. my 
house — why should I be forced into 
asking those whom I do not like 1 In 
fine, my good Pelham, why should I 
sour my temper and shorten my life, 
put my green old age into flannel and 
physic, and become, from the happiest 
<^ sages, the most miserable of fools 1 
Ambition reminds me of what Bacon 
says of anger — ^'It is like rain, it 
breaks itself upon that which it falls 
on.' Pelham, my boy, taste the 
CMieau MargM!* 

However hurt my vamty might be 
in having so ill succeeded in my 
object, I could not help smiling with 
satisfaction at my entertainer's prin- 
ciples of wisdom. My diplomatic 
ho|^iyr^ however, was concerned, and 
I raided yet to gain him. If, here- 
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fkfier, I sacceedod, it was by a very 
different method thaa I had yet taken ; 
meanwhile, I departed from the house 
of this modem Apicius with a new 
inflight into the great book of man- 
kind, and a new conclusion from its 
pages ; viz. that no virtue can make 
so perfect a philosopher as the senses. 
There is no content like that of the 
epicure — no active code of morals so 
difficult to conquer as the inertness of 
his indolence; he is the only being 
in the world for whom the present 
has a supremer gratification than the 
future. 

My cabriolet soon whirled me to 
Xiady Boseville's door ; the first person 
I saw in the drawing-room, was Ellen. 
She lifted up her eyes with that 
fGuniliar sweetness with which they 
had long since learnt to welcome me. 
"She is the sister of a murderer!" 
was the thought that curdled my 
blood, and I bowed distantly and 
passed on. 

I met Vincent. He seemed dispi- 
rited and dejected. He already saw 
how ill his party had succeeded ; above 
all, he was enraged at the idea of the 
person assigned by rumour to fill the 
place he had intended for himself. 
This person was a sort of rival to his 
lordship, a man of quaintness and 
quotation, with as much learning as 
Vincent, equal wit, and-— but that per- 
sonage is still in of&ce, and I will say 
no more, lest he should think I flatter. 

To our subject. It has probably 
been observed that Lord Vincent had 
indulged less of late in that peculiar 
strain of learned humour formerly his 
wont. The fitct is, that he had been 
playing another part; he wished to 
remove from his character that appear- 
ance of literary coxcombry with which 
he was accused. He knew well how 
necessary, in the game of politics, it 
is to appear no less a man of the 
world than of books ; and though he 
was not averse to display his cle^ship 
and scholastic information^*jiPhe 



endeavoured to make iheah. 
rather valuable for their weight, ihan, 
curious for their fashion. How fem 
there are in the world who ret{UBi». 
after a certain age, the channetec 
originally natural to them ! We aU 
get, as it were, a second skin; the little 
foibles, propensitieB, eccentricities, wi^ 
first indulged thix>iigh affectation, 
conglomerate and encrust till the 
artificiality grows into nature, 

** Pelham," said Vincent> with a 
cold smile^ "the day will be y<mr»; 
the battle is not to the strong — iht 
Whigs will triumph. 'Fugire Pudor, 
verumqu£,Jide8que ; in guoTntm aubiSre 
locum fraudesque doUque insidicBque, 
et via, et amor scdereUua habendiJ "* 

" A pretty modest quotation," saiA 
I. "You must allow, at least, ihaA 
the amor ecderaiua Jiabendi was also^ 
in some moderate decree, Bhai«d bj 
the Pvdor and Fides which diaeao- 
tense your party ; otherwise I am. ai 
a loss how to account for the tough 
struggle against us we have lately hadl 
the honour of resisting." 

" Never mind," replied Vinoent^ 
" I will not refute you i — It is not foe 
us, the defeated, to argue with you^ 
the victors. But pray, (oontiniied 
Vincent, with a sneer which pleased 
me not,) pray, among this wind&U ef 
the Hesperian fruit, what nice little 
apple wUl fall to your share 1 " 

« My good Vincent, don't let j» 
anticipate ; if any such apple Bheald 
come into my lap, let it not be that of 
discord between us." 

"Who talks of discord)" asked 
Lady Boseville, joining na 

" Lord Vincent," said I, " fanoiea 
himself the celebrated fruit, on which 
was written, delur puLchaiari, to be 
given to the fiurest. Suffer me, ther&> 
fore, to make him a present to yov 
ladyship." 



* «• Shame, Truths and Faith have/lovm j 
in their stead creep in frauds, ^raft, tnwrti^ 
force, and the raieallp love of gain,** 
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Vincent muttered something which, 
SB I really Hked and esteemed him, 
I iras resolTed not to hear; accord- 
mg\y I tatned to another part of the 
room : there I found Lady Dawton — 
she was a tall, handsome woman, as 
proud as a liberal's wife ought to be. 
She reoeiTed me with unusnal gra- 
ciousness, and I sat myself beside her. 
Thxee dowagers, and an old beau of 
the old school, were already sharing 
the eonyersatlon with the haughty 
countess. I found that the topic was 
society. 

^ No,'* said the old beau, who was 
entitled Mr. Clarendon, *' society is 
very different from what it was in my 
younger days* You remember. Lady 
Rmlet, those delightful parties at 
D— House 1 Where shall we ever 
find anything like them ) Such ease, 
such company— >even ^e mixture was 
so piquant; if one chanced to sit 
next a hourgeoia, he was sure to be 
distinguished for his wit or talent. 
People were not tolerated, as now, 
merely for their riches." 

*« True," cried Lady Dawton, «it is 
the introduction of low persons, with- 
out any single pretension, which spoils 
the society of tiie present day i " And 
the three dowagers sighed amen, to 
this remark. 

^'And yet/' said I, ''since I may 
safely say so here without being sus- 
pocted of a personality in the shape of 
a compliment, don't you think, that 
without any such mixture we should 
be very indifferent company ) Do we 
not find those dinners and soiries the 
pleasantest where we see a minister 
next to a punster, a poet to a prince, < 
and a coxcomb like me next to a 
beauty like Lady Dawton 1 The more 
variety there is in the conversation, 
the more agreeable it becomes ! " 

" Very just," answered Mr. Claren- 
don; "but it is precisely because I 
wish for that variety that I dislike a 
miscellaneous society. If one does 
not know the person beside whom one 



has the happiness of sitting, what 
possible subject can one broach with 
any prudence. I put politics aside^ 
because, thanks to party spirit, we 
rarely meet those we are strongly 
opposed to; but if we sneer at the 
methodists, our neighbour may be a 
saint — ^if we abuse a new book, he 
may have written it — ^if we observe 
that the tone of the piano-forte is bad, 
his iather may have made it — if we 
complain of the uncertainty of the 
commercial interest, his uncle may 
have been gazetted last week. I name 
no exaggerated instances ; on the con* 
trary, I refer these general remarks to 
particular individuals, whom all of us 
have probably met. Thus, you see, 
that a variety of topics is proscribed 
in a mixed company, because some 
one or other of them ^1 be certain to 
offend." 

Perceiving that we listened to him 
with attention, Mr. Clarendon con- 
tinued — ''Nor is this more than a 
minor objection to the great mixture 
prevalent amongst ns : a more im- 
portant ^ne may be found in the uni- 
versal imitation it produces. The 
influx of common persons being once 
permitted, certain sets recede, as it 
were, from the contamination, and 
contract into very diminished coteries* 
Living funiliarly solely amongst them- 
selves, however they may be forced 
into visiting promiscuously, they im- 
bibe certain manners, certain pecu* 
liarities in mode and words — even in 
an accent or a pronunciation, which 
are confined to themselves : and what- 
ever differs from these little eccen- 
tricities, they are apt to condemn as 
vulgar and suburban. Now, the fasti- 
diousness of these sets making them 
difficult of intimate access, even to 
many of their superiors in actual rank^ 
those very superiors, by a natural 
feeling in human nature, of prizing 
what is rare, even if it is worthless, 
are thg^firs t to solicit their acquaint- 
anc^Wft, as a sign that they enjoy 
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it, to iTMtate those peeaHantios which 
are the especial hieroglyphics of this 
flaered few. The lower grades catch 
the oo&tagion, and ivUkUe those tiiej 
imagine most likely to know the 
essentials of the mode; -and thus 
manners, unnatural to all, are trans- 
mitted second - hand, third - hand, 
^urth-hand, till thej are ultimately 
Altered into something worse than no 
manners at all. Hence, you perceive 
all people timid, stiff, unnatural, and 
ill at ease, they are dressed up in a 
garb which does not fit them, to which 
^ey hare never been aoonstomed, and 
are as little at home as the wild Indian 
in die boots and garments of the more 
«iTilised Buropean." 

" And hence," said I, "springs that 
unirersal vulgarity of idea, as well as 
manner, which pervades all society 
— for nothing is so plebeian as imi- 
tation." 

" A very evident truism ! ** said 
Clarendon. " What I lament most, is 
the injudicioiis method certain per- 
-sons took to change this order of 
things, and diminish the dSmgrSmens 
4}f the mixture we speak of. I remem- 
ber well, when Almack's was first set 
up, the intention was to keep away 
-tiie rich vdturiers from a place, the 
•tone of which was also intended to be 
^contrary to their own. For this pur- 
pose the patronesses were institated, 
-^e price of admission made ex- 
tremely low, and all <N3tentatious 
Tefreshments discarded: it was an 
admirable institution for the interests 
-of the little oligarchy who ruled it — 
but it has only increased the general 
imitation and vulgarity. Perhaps the 
Teoords of that institution contain 
things more disgraceful to the aristo- 
tiTMy of England, than the whole 
liiBfeory of Europe can furnish. And 
how could the Messieurs et Mesdames 
J'curdains help following the servile 
and debasing example of M<m9eig^neur 
ieZhncetPcnrf" , j 

** How strange it is," said imtm the 



dowagers, ^ that of all the noveb on 
society with which wa are aannally 
inundated, there is aeajpoely one wfaick 
gives even a tolerable dcBciiptioia 
ofitr 

'' ilToC strange," said CbaeBdoD, wi& 
a formal smile, "if your iadyahip will 
condeseond to reflect. Most of the 
writers upon our little great wnild, 
have seen nothing of it : at mosl^ they 
hav« been ooeaaionally admitted into 
the routsof the B.*b aada'a^tf the 
second, or rather the third set. A 
very few are, it is true, gentlemen ; 
but gentiemen, who are not writers, 
are as bad as writers who aie not gen- 
tlemen. In one work, which, since it 
is popular, I will not name, there is 
a stillness and stiltedness in the diA- 
logue and descriptions peifectiy ridi- 
culous. The author makes fait 
oountesses lUwa^ taiking^ of their 
fiunily, and his earis always quoting 
the peerage. There is as much foss 
about state, and dignity, and pride, as 
if the greatest amongst us were not 
far too busy with the petty afiaiis of 
the world to have time lor such lofty 
vanities. There is only one role 
necessary for a clever writer who 
wishes to delineate the heau Tmmde, 
It is this: let him CMisider that 
* dukes, and lords, and noble princea,' 
eat, drink, talk, move, exactiy the 
same as any other class of civilised 
people — ^nay, the very sabjects in con- 
versation are, for tiie most party the 
same in all sets— only, perhaps, ihej 
are somen^at more familiarty and 
easily treated with us than among tiie 
lower orders, who fuicy nmk is dis- 
tinguished by pomposity, and that 
state afiairs are discussed with tiba 
solemnity of a tragedy — ^tiiat we an 
always my lording and my ladying 
each other — ^that we ridicule oobh 
mcners, and curi our hair with De- 
brett*s Peerage." 

We all laughed at this speech, the 
truth of which we veadily ackaoiF 
lodged. 
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- "Kotbiag," said Lady Dawton, 
''amuses me more thait to eee the 
great distinction which novel-writers 
make between- the titled an4 the 
untitled; they seem to be perfectly 
■imaware that a commosfir, of ancient 
jhmiiy and large fofitaiiA, is very often 
of &r more roid rank aiid estimatioii, 
and even weig^, in what they are 
fileaBed to tena/<uAtony than many of 
the membOTS of the Upper House. 
And vhat amnaes me as mntk, is the 
Tio difltinotioa they maJce between ail 

peopk who have titles :^— iiord A , 

Ihe little baron^ la exactly the same as 

Lord Z , the great marqness, 

equally hasghty and equally im- 
portant." 

**Ma», mon JHesL,** said a little 
French county who liad just joined 
us ; ** how iait that Wn can expect to 
£nd a description oi society enter- 
taining, when the society itsdf is eo 
dull % — the cloDer the eopy, the more 
tiresoifie it Bwst i>e. Your manner, 
jxmr voKt amMMT, consists in stand- 
iDg on a crowiied Btairease, and eom- 
{^lainuig that you are terribly bored. 
L'on s^aookutume difieUemeBt d tme 
trie fM» ee patte sar VeBecdier" 

" it is very true," said Clarendon, 
^we cannot defend ourselres. We 
are a very sensible, thinking, brare, 
aagacious, g^ienms, industrious, 
noble-minded people ; but it must be 
confesaed, that we are terrible bores 
to ourselTes and all the rest of the 
.world. Lady Paulet^afyoQ are going so 
soon, honour me by accepting my arm." 

** Ton should say your hound,** said 
the Frencbafian. 

** Pardon mSy" answered the gallant 
tdd beau ; *\ I say, with your brave 
jooantryman when he lost his legs in 
battle, and was asked by a lady, like 
the one who now leans on me, whether 
he would not sooner have lost his 
arms? 'No, madam,* said he, (and 
this, Mtmsieur le Camte, is the answer 
I give to your rebuke,) ' I want my 
iiands to guard jny heart.' " 



Finding our little knot was now 
foremen up, I went into another part 
of the room, and joined Yinoen^ 
Lady JEUNieville, Ellen, aod one or two 
-other persons who were assembled 
round a table covered with books and 
prints. Ellen was sitting on one side 
of Lady Boseville ; Hiere was a vacant 
ehair next her, but I avoided it, and 
seated myself on the other side of Lady 
Kosevilie. 

"^ Play, Miss Glaavilie," said Lord 
Tinoent> taking up a l^n volume, 
^do jrou greatly admire the poems of 
thisladyr 

" What, Mrs. Hemans ? ** answered 
£llen. ** I am more enchanted with 
her poetry than I can express : if that 
is ' The Forest Sanctuary ' which yon 
have taken up, I am sure you will bear 
me out in my admiration," 

Vincent turned over the leaves with 
the quiet cynidsm of manner habitual 
to him; but his countenance grew 
animated after he had read two pages. 
" This is, indeed, beautiful," said he, 
" really and genuin^y beautiful. How 
singular that such a work- should not 
be more known ! I never met with 
it before. But whose pencil marks 
are these}" 

''Mine, I beUeve/' said Ellen* 
modestly. 

And Lady IRoseville turned the 
conversation upon Lord Byron. 

" I must confess, for my part," said 
Lord Edward Neville (an author of 
some celebrity and more merit), ''that 
I am exceedingly weary of those dole- 
ful ditties with which we have been 
favoured for so many years. No 
sooner had Lord Byron declared him- 
self unhappy> than every young gentle- 
man with a pale face and dark hair, 
thought himself justified in frowning 
in the glass and writing Odes to 
Despair. All persons who could 
scribble two lines were sure to make 
them into rhymes of 'blight' and 
' night.' Never was there so grand a 
penchant for the tmiaie*" 
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" It would be interesting enough/' 
obaeryed Vincent, " to trace the origin 
of this meUincholy mania. People 
are wrong to attribute it to poor Ijord 
Byron — ^it certainly came from Ger- 
many; perhaps Werter was the first 
hero of that schooL" 

*f There seems," said I, '' an unac- 
countable prepossession among all 
persons^ to imagine that whatever 
seems gloomy must be profound, and 
whatever is cheerful must be shallow. 
They hare put poor Philosophy into 
deep mourning, and giyen her a coffin 
for a writing-desk; and a skull for an 
inkstand." 

V ** Oh," cried Vincent, " I remember 
some lines so applicable to your re- 
mark, that I must forthwith interrupt 
you, in order to introduce them. 
Madame de Stael sud, in one of her 
works, that melancholy was a source 
of perfection. Listen now to my 
author— 

' Une femme nous dit, et nous prouve en 

effet, 
Qa'avant quelques mille ans rhomme swa 

parfait, 
Qu'il devra oei ^tat it la milancolU, 
On tait que la trUtetse annonce Us ginief 
!Nous avons d^k fait dee progr^s ^tonnans ; 
Que de tristes Merits— que de triates romans ! 
Pes plus noires horrours nous aommes 

idol&tresi 
£t la mdlanoolie a gagn^ nos thejttres.' "** 

"What!" cried I, ''are you so 
well acquainted with my favourite 
book?" 

" Yours ! *' exclaimed Vincent. 
"Gods, what a sympathy f; it has 



* "A woman tell* tu, and in /act the proves. 
That Man, though tUnelp, to perfection 

moves; 
But to be perfect, first we must be sad; 
Genius, we know, is melancholy mad. 
Already Time our startling progress hails; 
What cheerless essays l^^hat disastrous 

ales! 
Horror hcu grown theamusement of the age. 
And Mirth despairing yawns, and flies the 

etage," 

\ La Gastronomie, PoSm^ par J Berohoux. 



long been my most fiunillar aoquaint- 
ance; but — 

** * Tell us what hath ohanoed to-day« 
That Caesar looks so sad ?' " 

My eye followed Vincent's to ascer- 
tain the meaning of this question^ 
and rested upon Glanville, who had 
that moment entered the room. I 
might have known that he was ex- 
pected, by Lady Boseville's abstraction, 
the restlessness with which she started 
at times from her seat, and as instantly 
resumed it; and the fond expecting 
looks towards the door, every time it 
shut or opened, which denote so 
strongly the absent and dreaming 
heart of the woman who loves, 

Glanville seemed paler than usual^ 
and perhaps even sadder; but he was 
less disAraitvoA. abstracted; no sooner 
did he see, than he approached me^ 
and extended his hand with great 
cordiality. HU hand ! thought I, 
and I could not bring myself to accept 
it; I merely addressed him in the 
common-place salutation. He looked 
hard and inquisitively at me, and then 
turned abruptly away« Lady Bose- 
ville had risen from her chair — her 
eyes followed him* He had thrown 
himself on a settee near the window. 
She went up to him, and sat herself 
by his side. I turned — my fiice burned 
— ^my heart beat — I was now next to 
Ellen Glanville; she was looking 
down, apparently employed with some 
engravings, but I thought her hand 
trembled « 

There was a pause. Vincent was 
talking with the other occupiers (^ 
the table : a woman, at such times, i£ 
always the first to speak. " We have 
not seen you, Mr. Pelham," said Elle% 
" since your return to town." 

" I have been very ill," I answered, 
and I felt my voice &lter. Ellen 
looked up anxiously at my face; I 
could not brook those huge, deep, 
tender eyes, and it now became my 
turn to occupy myself with the printSL 
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" You do look pale,*' elie said, in a 
low voice. I did not troAi myself -with 
a farther remark—- disBinmlator aa 
I was to others^ I was like a guilty 
child before the woman I lored. There 
was another panfie— at last Ellen said, 
''How do yon think my brother 
looks r* 

I started ; yea^ he was her brother, 
and I was once more myself at that 
thought. I answered so coldly, and 
almost haughtily, that Ellen colonred, 
and said with some dignity that she 



should join Lady Boseville. I bowed 
slightly, and she withdrew to the 
countess. I seized my hat and de- 
parted — ^but not utterly alone — I 
had managed to secrete the book 
which Ellen's hand had marked: 
through many a bitter day and sleep- 
less night, that book has been my 
only companion : I have it before me 
now ; and it is open at a page which 
is yet blistered with the traced of 
former tears } 
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CHAPTER LXVra. 
— . Our mislretB hs a lHfI« giT«B to pliflotopby : what diapatations Bball we hare bere 



' It wm nepir b«t lelckHn tfait I met 
Ellen, for I went little into genenil 
society, and grew every day more en- 
grossed in political afiairs. Sometimes, 
howerer, when, wearied of myself, and 
my graver occupations, I yielded to my 
mother's solicitations, and went to one 
of the nightly haunts of the goddess 
we term Pleasure, and the Greeks 
Maria, the game of dissipation (to 
use a Spanish proverb) shuffled us 
together. It was then that I had the 
most difficult task of my life to learn 
and to perform; to check the lip — thf 
eye — ^the soul — ^to heap curb on curb, 
upon the gushings of the heart, 
which daily and hourly yearned to 
overflow ; and to feel, that while the 
mighty and restless tides of passion 
were thus fettered and restrained, all 
within was a parched and arid wilder- 
ness, that wasted itself for want of 
very moisture, away. Yet there, was 
something grateful in the sadness 
with which I watched her form in the 
dance, or listened to her voice in the 
»ong; and I felt soothed, and even 
happy, when my fancy flattered itself, 
that her step never now seemed so 
light, as it was wont to be when in 
harmony with mine, nor the songs 
t^t please^ her most, so gay as those 
that were formerly her choice. 

Distant and unobserved, I loved to 
feed my eyes upon her pale and down- 
cast cheek; to note the abstraction 
that came over her at moments, even 
when her glance seemed brightest, 
and her lip most fluent ; and to know, 
that while a fearful mystery might for 
ever forbid the union of our hands. 



tliefe vu a& innnble, but eleetiio 
chaa,wiuoli oonMCled ^ j^mpAi^uflK 
of (Mur heart*. 

Ah ! why is it, that the noblest of 
our passions should be also the most 
selfish 1 — ^that while we would make 
all earthly sacrifice for the one we 
love, we are perpetually demanding a 
sacrifice in return ; that if we cannot 
have the rapture of blessing, we find 
a consolation in the power to afflict ; 
and that we acknowledge, while we 
reprobate, the maxim of the sage : 
"L'on veut faire tovJb le honheur, au, 
si cela ne se pevi ainsi, tout le maUi£ur 
de ce qu*<m aimer * 

The beauty of Ellen was not of that 
nature which rests solely upon the 
freshness of youth, nor even the 
magic of expression ; it was as £auilt- 
less as it was dazzling ; no one could 
deny its excess or its perfection ; her 
praises came constantly to my ear 
into whatever society I went. Say 
what we will of the power of lov^ 
it borrows greatly &om opinion : 
pride, above all things, sanctions and 
strengthens affection. When all voices 
were united to panegyrise her beauty, 
— ^when I knew, that the powers of 
her wit — the charms of her con- 
versation — the accurate judgment, 
united to the sparkling imagination^ 
were even more remarkable charac- 
teristics of her mirid^ than loveliness 
of her perscm, I could not but feel my 
ambition, as well as my tenderness^ 



* " One wishes to make all the happineaSy 
or, if that is forbidden, all the unhappineSB 
of the being we love." 
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ezdied : I dirdi irith a d<rab]e inten- 
mJbj on my choice^ and with a tenfold 
inttemesB on the obstacle irMch 
febade me to indolge it. 
- Tet Uwre was one eirenmBtanee, to 
which, in spite of all the eTidence 
against Bfiginald, my mind still fondly 
and eagerly dimg. In searching the 
pocketa of the nnfiurtiinate Tyrrell, 
the money he had mentioned to me 
aa being in his possession, could not 
ha disooTered, Had Glanyille been 
the mniderer, at all eyents he eoald 
not have beai the robber. It was 
true that in the death scuffle, which 
in. alt probability took i^ace, the 
money might hare fallen from the 
pecaon of the deceased, either among 
the long grass which grew rankly and 
luxuriantly around, or in the sullen 
and slimy pool, dose to which the 
murder was perpetrated ; it was also 
poasible, that Thornton, knowing that 
the deceased had so large a sum about 
him, and not being aware that the 
eircuBMtance had been communicated 
to me or any one else, might not 
hare been able (when he and Dawson 
irst went to ^ spot) to resist so 
great a temptation. However, there 
was a slight crerioe in this &ct, for a 
ssnbeam of hope to enter, and I was 
too saaguine, by habitual tempera- 
ment and inresent passion, not to turn 
towards it from the general darkness 
of my thoughts. 

With Glanville I was often brought 
into immediate contact. Both united 
in the same party, and engaged in 
eoncerting the same measures^ we 
frequently met in public, and some- 
times eren alone. However, I was 
invariably eold and distanty and Glan- 
tille confirmed rather than diminished 
My suspicions, by making no com- 
mentary on my behaviour, and imi- 
tating it in the indifference of his 
own. Yet, it was with a painful and 
aching heart, that I marked in his 
emaciated form and sunken cheek, 
the gradual, but certain progress of 



disease and death; and while aU 
England rang with the renown of the 
young, but almost unrivalled orator, 
and both parties united in antid- 
pating the certainty and brilliancy of 
his success, I felt how improbable 
it was, that, even if his crime escaped 
tiie unceasing vigilance of justice, 
this living world would long possess 
any traces of his genius but the 
lemanbrance of his name. There 
was something in his love of letters, 
his habits of luxury and expense, the 
energy of his mind — the solitude, the 
darkness, the hauteur, the reserve of 
his manners and lile, which reminded 
me of the German Wallenstein ; nor 
was he altogether without the super- 
stition of that evil, but extraordinary 
man. It is true that he was not 
addicted to the romantic &bles of 
astrology, bat he was an earnest, 
though secret, advocate of the world 
of spirits. He did not utterly dis- 
believe the various stories of their 
return to earth and their visits to the 
living ; and it would have been 
astonishing to me, had I been a less 
diligent observer of human incon- 
sistencieS) to mark a mind, otherwise 
so reasoning and strcmg, in this 
ree^>ect so credulous and weak; and 
to witness its reception of a belief, 
not only so adverse to ordinary reflec- 
tion, but so absolutely contradictory 
to the philosophy it passionately 
cultivated, and the principles it 
obstinately espoused. 

One evening, I, Yinoent, and Cla- 
rendon, were alone at Lady Rose* 
ville's, when Reginald and his sister 
entered. I rose to depart ; the beau- 
tiful Countess would not suffer it; 
and when I looked at Ellen, and saw 
her blush at my glance, the weak- 
ness of my heart conquered, and I 
remained^ 

Our conversation turned partly 
upon books, and principally on the 
science du cceur et du mondey for 
Lady Roseville was unpeu phUosopJie, 
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«• ynXkiB more tliaii unpeuUttinDire; 
and her home, like those of the Du 
Deflknds aad D*EpinayB of the old 
French regime, was <»ie where serious 
■ulb(ieot8 were oaltivAted, as well as 
the lighter ones; where it was the 
mode to treat no less upon things 
than to scandalise persons; and 
where maTims on men and reflections 
•on manners were as much in their 
places, as strictures on the Opera and 
invitations to balls. 

All who were now assembled were 
more or less suited to one another; 
all w<»re people of the world, and yet 
occasional students of the closet ; but 
all had a different method of express- 
ing their learning or their observa- 
tions* Clarendon was dry> formal, 
shrewd, and possessed of the suspicious 
philosophy common to men hack- 
neyed in the world. Vincent relieved 
his learning by the quotation or 
.meti^hor, or originality of some sort, 
with which it was expressed. Lady 
Boseville seldom spoke much, imt 
when she did, it was rather with 
grace than solidity. She was naturally 
melancholy and pensive, and her ob- 
Bcrvations partook of the colourings 
of her mind ; but she was also a dame 
de la cour, accustomed to conceal, and 
her language was gay and trifling, 
while the sentiments it clothed were 
pensive and sad. 

Ellen Glanville was an attentive 
listener, but a diffident speaker. 
Though her knowledge was even mas- 
culine for its Tariety and extent, she 
was averse from displaying it; the 
childish, the lively, the tender, were 
the outward traits of her character— 
the flowers were above, but the mine 
was beneath ; one noted the beauty of 
the first — one seldom dreamt of the 
value of the last. 

Glanville*s £sivourite method of ex- 
pressing himself was terse and senten- 
tious. He did not love the labour of 
detail : he conveyed the knowledge of 
years in an axiom. Sometimes he 



was &nclfiil, eometliiies falo^? %ttt^ 
g»ierally, daik,melanefaoly,aiid bittur. 

As for me, I onteved more Mo 
conversation at Lady Bosevifiels thsn 
I usually do elsewhiere; b^ag, aoc4»ii- 
ing to my fikvoarite philosophy^ gay 
on the serious, and seriona 4MB the 
gay; and, perhaps, this is « judia 
method of treating the two ^btai 
would be readily imagined : fot thangs 
which are usually treated with im» 
portance, are, for the most pw^ 
deserving of ridicule; and thoae 
which we reeeive as trifles, bimU 
themsdves into a conseqvence we 
little dreamt o^ before they departs 

Vincent took up a volnme : it was 
Shelley's Posthumous Poems* *' EUnr 
fine," said he, " some of theae -am ; 
but they are fine fragments of an 
architecture in bad taste : th^ are 
imperfect in themselves, and tei^ 
in the school they belonged to ; yti, 
such as they are, the maater-hand -is 
evident upon th^. They aze like 
the pictures of Paul Yeronese-^-c^tsn 
offending the eye, often irritating tiie 
judgment, but breathing of something 
vast and lofty-^thdr very finlts are 
mijestic ;-«»'this age, pearhaps no otbar^ 
will ever do them justice^^bnt ika 
disciples of future schoola will make 
glorious pillage of their 
The writings of Shelley would : 
matter for a hundred volumes ; tfae^ 
are an admirable museum of ill* 
arranged curiosities— they are dia- 
monds awkwardly set; but one of 
them, in the hands of a akHfnl 
jeweller, would be inestimable ; and 
the poet of the future will serve him 
as Mercury did the tortoise in his ontn 
translation from Homer — ^makehhn. 
'sing sweetly when he's dead.1' 
Their lyres w^l be made out of hia 
sheU:* 

" If Ijudgeiightly,"8aid01anmdia, 
^'his literary &ults wete these; Im 
was too learned in his poetry, and teo 
poetical in his learning. Leanung is 
the bane of a poet. Imagine ha&r 
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'Wntifnl Peinrch would be without 
l&is platonic eonceits ; £uicy theluxu* 
liant imaginfttion of Cowley, left to 
nm wild among the loAy objects of 
nature, not the minute peculiarities 
<tf art. Even Milton, who made 
% more gracefol and gorgeous use 
of leanung, than, perhaps, any 
• other poet^ would have been fiur more 
popular if he had been more familiar. 
. Poetry is for the multitude — erudition 
lor the few« In proportion as you 
mix them, erudition will gain in 
readers, and poetry lose." 

" True,'' said GlanTille ; ''and thus 

. the poetical, among philosophers, are 

tiie most popuhir of their time ; and 

the philosophical among poets, the 

least popular of theirs." 

'^ Take care,** said Yincent^ smiling, 
''that we are not misled by the 
point of your deduction; the remark 
is true, but with a eertain reservation, 
viz., that the philosophy which 
renders a poet less popular, must be 
the philosophy of learning^ not of 
wUdoTn, Wherever it consists in the 
knowledge of tiie plairier springs of 
the heart, and not in abHrtue inquiry 
into its metaphysical and hidden 
subtleties, it necessarily increases the 
•popularity of the poem; because, 
instead of being limited to the few, it 
eomes home to everyone. Thus, it 
is the philosophy of Shakspeare, which 
puts him into every one's hands and 
hearts— while that of Lucretius, won- 
derful poet as he is, makes us often 
throw down the book because it 
fiitigues us with the scholar. Philo- 
sophy, therefore, only sins in poetry, 
when» in the severe garb of learning, 
it becomes ' harsh and crabbed/ and 
nd ' musical as is Apollo's lute.' " 

" AJas 1 " said I, " how much more 
di£ELcult than of yore education is 
become: formerly, it had only one 
object — ^to acquire learning ; and now, 
we have not only to acquire it, but to 
know what to do wiUi it when we 
hare — ^nay, there are not a few cases 
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where the very perfection of learning 
will be to a^ppeaar ignorant." 

"Perhaps," said QlanviUe, "the 
teiy perfection of witdom may con- 
sist in rdaining actual ignorance. 
Where was there ever the individual 
who, after consuming years, life, 
health, in the pursuit of science, 
rested satisfied with its success, or 
rewarded by its triumph % Common 
sense tells us that the best method of 
employing life is to 071^ it. Common 
sense tells us, also, the ordinary 
means of this ei\joyment; health, 
competence, and the indulgence, but 
the fnoderaU indulgence, of our 
passions. What have tiiese to do with 
science 1" 

" I might tell you," replied Y ineent, 
" that I myself have been no idle nor 
inactive seeker after the hidden trea- 
sures of mind ; and that, from my own 
experience^ I could speak of pleasure, 
pride, complacency, in the pursuit, 
that were no inconsiderable aug- 
mentors of my stock of enjoyment; 
but I have the candour to confess, 
also, that I have known disappoint- 
ment, mortification, despondency of 
mind, and infirmity of body, that did 
more than balance the accoimt. Tk% 
fiict is, in my opinion, that the indi- 
vidual is a sufferer for his toils, but 
then the mass is benefited by his 
success. It is we who reap, in idle 
gratification, what the husbandman 
has sown in the bitterness of labour. 
Genius did not save Hilton from 
poverty and blindness— nor Taaso 
from the madhouse — ^nor Galileo from 
the inquisition; Ihey were the suffer- 
ers, but posterity the gainers. The 
literary empire reverses the political ; 
it is not the many made for one — it is 
the one made for many. Wisdom and 
Gtenius must have their martyrs as 
well as Beligion, and with the same 
results, viz., temen ecdenoi eetsanfftUa 
mcartyrorum* And this reflection 
must console us for their misfortunes, 
for, perhaps^ it was sufficient to oon- 
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iol«tteiiw iathemidiiof thanovt 
afifoctiiig rMiBfln in Um moit wonder- 
M woric, periupB, erer pEoduc«d, for 
ih* nSxtuv «f uniTeml thim^t with 
lmdMd«al intensi^I me&A the last 
two eantoi of Childo Harold--the 
poet wtms fimm hintelf at his kopos 
of bdng remoBibered 

« lDhi8lln> 



' With his land's language/ 

And wko can read Uie noble and 
heartHq^eakfng apology of Algenon 
Sydney, witbout entering iato his 
oosunMoa no lees than hii miafor- 
tnnest dpeaking of the Utw being 
turned into a snace inatead of a pro- 
tection, and instancing its uncertainty 
and danger in the times of iUchard 
the fieeond, he aaya, 'God only 
knowi what will be the issue of the 
like pxaetieeB in these our dasys; 
peAapa He will in hia merey speedily 
visit his afiiicted people ; / dde in the 
firith that he wUl do it, though J Imaw 
TuA ibe time or wayiJ " 

»* I lote," said Olarendon, '' tha 
entinuiasin which plaees con&it in 
so noble a source; but^ is vanity, 
think yo«, a leas poworful agent than 
philanthropy? Is it not the deaiffe 
of shining' befovs men thai prompts 
«s te whaterer may effBct iti and if 
it can crtaU, can it not also tvppoH ? 
I mean, that if yon allow that to 
shine, to dazzle, to ei\}oy praise, ia no 
ordinary ineentiFo to the commence- 
ment of gxeat woi4cB, the conviction 
of fatuie sneeess for this desire be- 
oomea no inoonaideri^le reward. 
Grant, for instance, that this desire 
produeed the 'Paxadise Lost,' and 
yon wiU not deny that it might also 
support Ihe poet through his mis- 
fortoaea. Do you think that he 
thought mtiier of the pleasure his 
woik should afibrd to posterity, than 
of the praises poateritif should extend 
to his worki Had not Cioero left us 
such ftank confeBsions of himself, how 
patriotie, howphibmthropiewe should 



haifeiBBteem^himl H&wwtkmnrho^ 
hia motive and omed waa vanity, mi^ 
we not extend the knowiedseof hnmaa 
nature whidi we have 0i^ied i& titis 
iaataaoe l:gr iqaplying it to otheml 
For my pari^ I ahonld. be loih to 
inqnixe how Uuqge a qnantnw criT 
vanity mingled with the hanghfy 
patriotiam of Sydney, or tike ma- 
oonqnered soul of Gato." 
COsaville bowedhiaheadfaappnrvaL 
'' But^'^obaemd I^iroakal^, ''why 
be so uncharitaUe to thia poor and 
persecuted prineipliv ainoa none of 
yon deny tlM good and great actions 
it effiMts; why atigaatise vanilgr aa a 
vice, when it cveatei^ or, at leaa^ 
partieipatea ia» so many Thrtoest I 
wonder the anrieata did not oiect the 
choicest o€ th«nr templea to its wor- 
ahipt Aa for me, I shall heneeforth 
only f9>e8k of itas thejimium iiio6ife 
of whatever we Tenersteaiid admir^ 
and shall think it the highest ioom- 
pUment I can pay to a man, to idX 
him he it etmnentlpvttm/'* 

" I incline to yovr opinion/' cried 
Yiiieeni^ laughing. " The reason ire 
dislike vanttgr in others, is beeanaeit 
is perpetually hurting enr own. Of 
ail paasiona (if for the moment I may 
call it audi) it is the mast iadiaereet; 
it ia for ever blabbing out ita own 
seereta. If it would but ke^ ita 
eounael, it wonld be aa gracknudy 
reeeived in society, as any other well- 
dressed and w^bred intrader of 
quality. Its garrulity makes it dea- 
pised. But in truth it ninat be dear, 
that Tanity in itsdf ia neither a vioe 
nor a virtue, any moos than Hub 
knife, in itself, ia dangarena or uaefiil ; 
the person who mmjioiya gives it its 
qualities : thus, for iaatanea, a great 
mind deaires to shine, or is mun, ia 
great actions; a ihvelona ^one, in. 
frivolities; and so on through the 
varietlea of the hnman inteUeet. But 
I cannot agree with Mr. Ciaxcndon 
^at my admiration of Algernon 
Sydney (Cato I never did admire) 
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'^vonld be «t an Icfsened lyy i3ie dift- 
^eovtry, ihst Ins reBittanee to tyraimy 
in a great measirre originated in 
vanity, or that the same yanity con- 
fioled him^when he fell ayictim to 
that resistance; for what does it 
prove but this, that, among the 
Tarions feelings of his soul, indigna- 
tion at oppression (so common to all 
• aaen)— ^ndmnasm for liberty, (so 
^pndonumant m him) — tbe lore of 
benefitliigotfc e Hi the noble pride of 
being, in death, consistent with him- 
self; among all Hiese feelings, among 
s crowd of ethers equity honoinable 
imd pure — there was idso one, and 
pciliaps no ineonslderable feeling, of 
^ei&re that his life and death should 
he hereafter appreciated Justly t Con- 
tempt of £une is the contempt of 
^rtne. Nerer consider that Tanity 
«n ofi^ce wliich limits itself to wish- 
ing for tiie pndse of good men for 
good actions: 'next to our own 
«8teem,' says i&e best of the Roman 
philosophers, ' it is a Tirtue to de^re 
the esteem of others.' ■ 

" By your emphasis on the word 
esteem," said Lady Roseville, ** I sup- 
pose you attach some peculiar import- 
ance to the wordi * 

** I do,** answered Vincent. *' T use 
it in contra-distinction to admirtetion. 
If e may covert; general admiration for 
a Ixxd action — (for many bad actions 
have the dinquoM, which passes for 
real gold)— ^but one can expect general 
esteem only for a good one.* 

" From this distinction,'' said Ellen, 
modestly, *'may we not draw an in- 
ference, which will greatly help us in 
our consideration of vanity ; may we 
not deem that vanity which desires 
only the esteem of oilers, to be invar 
riably a virtue, vid tiiat which only 
longs for admiration to be frequently 
lavice?" 

" We may ndmit your infewnce," 
said Tincent; ''and before I leave 
l3iSs question, I casmoi help remarking 
upon the foTIy of the superfici^ who 



iflu^ffie, by studying hvinan ■Mtivet, 
ika,t philosophers wish to dq^nreciate 
human actions. To direct oar ad- 
miration to a proper point, is surely 
not to destroy it: yet how angry 
inconsiderate enthusiasts are, when 
we assign real, in the place of exag- 
gerated feelings. Thus the advocates 
for the doctrine of utility — ^the most 
benevolent, because the most indul- 
gent, of all philosophies — ^are branded 
with the epithets of selfish and int^ 
rested ; decriers of moral excellence, 
and disbelievers in generous actions. 
Tlce has no friend like the prejodicds 
which call theraselves virtue. Le 
pretesBte ordinaire de oews qmfomt le 
maUieur des oMtres eat qn^ik veuient 
tetur uien. 

My eyes were accidentally fixed on 
Glanville as Yincent oeased; he 
looked up, and coloured faintly as he 
niet my look; but he did not with- 
draw his own — keenly and steadily We 
gazed upon each o^er, till Ellen, 
turning round suddenly, re»ai*ked tile 
unwonted meaning of our looks, and 
placed her hand in her brother's, with 
a sort of fear. 

It was late ; he rose to withdraw, 
and passing me, said in & low tone, 
** A Httle while, and yon shall know 
all." I made no answer — ^he left the 
room with Ellen. 

'' Lady Boseville has had but a dull 
evening, I fear, with our stupid saws 
and aneiera instances,"* said Vincent. 
l%e eyes of ^e person he addressed 
were fixed upon the door; I was 
standing close by her, and, as the 
words struck her ear, she turned 
abruptly , — a tear fell upon my hand 
— ^M perceived it, and' tStough I 
wotdd not look upon her /ace, I saw 
that her very neck Hushed ; bvt she, 
like me, if she gave way to feeling, 
had learned too deep a lenon tnmi 



* " The ordtnazy pretext of thoee who make 
the misery of others is, that they wish their 
food.- 
p 2 
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the world, not readily to resume her 
eelf-conunand ; she anawered Ylnoent 
niUsgly, upon )m bad oomptimeat to 



oBy and received onr adieua idth ^.keir 
customary grace, and more thaal^ 
customary gaiety. 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 

All ! tSSr, had 1 1>nt bestowed hftlf th« jMins In Immlng a tmdep tiutt I have la I 
to be a Kxnmdrel, I might hare been a rich man at thii day; but, ragiiAaa I am, aKH^I 
-may be your friend, and that, perhapa^ when you least expect it.—- Fifor 4^ Wak^fiiuL 



VfoAS with the anxiety and uncer- 
tainty oC my political prospects, the 
continued whirlpool in which I Uyed, 
and, above all, Uie unpropitious state 
of my beUe pasnan, my health gave 
way; my appetite forsook me — ^my 
sleep failed me — ^I lost my good looks, 
and my mother declared, that I should 
. have no chance with an heiress ; all 
• these circumstances together were not 
without their weight. So I set out 
one morning to Hampton Courts for 
the benefit of the country air. 

It is by no means an unpleasant 
thing to turn one's back upon the 
great city in the height of its festi- 
.viUes. Misanthropy is a charming 
feeling for a short time, and one in- 
hales the country, and animadverts on 
. the town, with the most melancholy 
satisfiiction in the world. I sat myself 
down at a pretty little cottage, a mUe 
out of the town. From the window 
of mj drawing-room I revelled in the 
luxurious contemplation of three pigs, 
one cow, and a straw yard; and I 
could get to the Thames in a walk of 
five minutes, by a short cut through a 
lime-kiln. Such pleasing opportu- 
iiities of e]\ioying the beauties of 
jiature, are not often to be met with : 
you may be sure, therefore, that I 
made the most of them, I rose early, 
walked before breakfast, for my health, 
and came back with a most satis&o- 
toiy headach, for my pains. I read 
for just three hours, walked for two 
more^ thought over Abemethy, dyspep- 



sia, and blue pills, till dinner ; and a^ 
solutely forgot Lord Dawton, ambition, 
Ouloseton, epicurism — ^ay, all bui^ 
of course, reader, you know whom t am 
about to except, — the ladye of my love. 

One bright, laughing day, I threw 
down my book an hour sooner than 
usual, and sallied out with a lightness 
of foot and exhilaration of spirit, to 
which I had long been a stranger. I 
had just sprung over a stile that ted 
into one of those green shady lanes, 
which make us feel that the old P<^^ 
who loved, and lived for nature, were 
right in calling our island " the meriy 
Bngland " — ^when I was startled bv a 
short, quick bark, on one side o^'Jhe 
hedge. I turned sharply rounds and, 
seated upon the sward, was a nian, 
apparently of the pedlar professioxi'; a 
large deal box was lying open befere 
him ; a few articles of linen, and feniale 
dress, were scattered round, and t^e 
man himself appeared earnestly occu- 
pied in examining the deeper recesses 
of his itinerant warehouse. A small 
black terrier flew towards me with no 
friendly growL " Down,** said I : "iU 
strangers are not foes — though ^e 
English generally think so." 

The man hastily looked up ; pit- 
haps he was struck with the quaintness 
of my remonstrance to his ca^^o 
companion; for, touching his hftt, 
civilly, he said — "The dog. Sir, is 
very quiet; he only means to giy^me 
the alarm by giving it to you; "tor 
dogs seem to have no deepictible 
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insight into iLuman nature, and know 
irell that the best of us may be taken 
by snrprise." 

** Ton are a moralist/ said I, not a 
little astonished in my tnm by such 
an address from such a person. **\ 
could not have expected to stumble 
upon a phUoBopher so easily, Haye 
you any wares in your box likely to 
aoit met if so, I should like to pur- 
H>iuMe of so moralising a render ! ** 

*' No, Sir," said the seeming pedlar, 
smiling, and yet at the same time 
]^urrying his goods into his box, and 
carefully turning the key — " no, Sir, 
1 am only a bearer of other men's 
goods ; my morals are all that I can 
call my own, and those I will sell you 
j\,i your own price.*' 

" Tou are candid, my friend," said 
1, ''and your frankness, alone, would 
.be inestimable in this age of deceit, 
and country of hypocrisy." 

" Ah, Sir ! ** said my new acquaint- 
ance, " I see already that you are one 
of those persons who look to the dark 
side of things; for my part, I think 
the present age the best that ever 
' Qxisted, and our own country the most 
virtuous in Europe." 

'* I congratulate you, Mr. Optimist, 
on your opinions," quoth 1; *'but 
your observation leads me to suppose, 
that you are both an historian and a 
traveller : am I right ? " 

"Why," answered the box-bearer, 
"I have dabbled a little in books, and 
wandered not a little among men. I 
am just returned from Germany, and 
am now going to my friends in 
London. I am charged with this box 
of goods : Heaven send me the luck 
to deUver it safe 1 " 

"Amen," said I; "and with that 
j)rayer and this trifle, I wish you a 
good morning." 

" Thank you a thousand times, Sir, 
for both," replied the man — "but do 
add to your favours by informing 
me of the right road to the town 

^f 4t « 4e * »» 



" I am going in that dirediion my- 
self : if you choose to accompimy me 
part of the way, I can ensure your not 
missing the rest." 

"Tour honour is too good!" re» 
turned he of the box, rising, and 
slinging his &rdel across him — ^" it is 
but s^dom that a gentleman of your 
rank will condescend to walk three 
paces with tme of mine* Tou smile, 
Sir ; perhaps you think I should not 
dass myself among gentlemen ; and 
yet I have as good a right to the 
name as most of the set. I belong to 
no trade — I follow no calling : I rove 
where I list, and rest where I please : 
in short, I know no occupation but 
my indolence, and no law but my will. 
Now, Sir, may I not call myself a 
gentleman 1 " 

" Of a surety ! " quoth I. " You seem 
to me to hold a middle rank between 
a half-pay captain and the king of the 
gipsies." 

"Tou have hit it. Sir,* rejoined 
my companion, with a slight laugh. 
He was now by my side, and as we 
walked on, I had leisure more mi- 
nutely to examine him. He was a 
middle-sized, and rather athletic man, 
apparently about the age of thirty* 
eight He was attired in a dark-bbae 
frock coat, which was neither shabby 
nor new, but ill made, and much too 
large and long for its present pos- 
sessor; beneath this was a faded 
velvet waistcoat, that had formerly, 
like the Persian ambassador's tunic, 
"blushed with crimson, and blazed 
with gold;" but which might now 
have been advantageously exchanged 
in Monmouth-street for the lawful 
sum of two shillings and ninepence; 
under this was an inner vest of the 
cashmere shawl pattern, which seemed 
much too new for the rest of the dress. 
Tliough his shirt was of a very xm- 
washed hue, I remarked with some 
suspicion, that it was of a very respect- 
able fineness ; and a pin, which might 
be paste, or could be diamond, peeped 
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below a tattered and diagy black kid 
fttock> like a gipsj'a eje beneath ber 

bair. 

His trowsers were of a Ugbt giey, 
and the jufityw of Psovideiicey or of 
tbe is^lxa, aveoged itself upen tbem, 
for the prodigal lieagtb, bestowed qpon 
theiv iU-asaojrted eompMuoit, the coat; 
Sdt tbef were xosbeh too tight for the 
9»U6iilar limbe they ceaoealied, aad, 
zislDg fax above the aakl^ ttLfadbited 
the whole of a thick Wdlingtea boot^ 
which waa the veij pietura of Italy 
apoQ the map. 

The ^Etee of the maa was eomsioiir 
place aad ^tdanmry ; one aeea a hfoi- 
<^red Bueh, every day, in Fleet-stveet 
or oa the 'Change ; the features were 
BBiaU, irregular, and somewhat flat : 
yet when you looked twice upon the 
Qountenanee, there- waa something 
marked and singular m the exprea^ 
BJLon, which fully atoned for the com- 
monness of tbe features. The right 
eye turned away from the left, in 
that watehfol squint whieh aaeiBA 
constructed en tbe same eeaeiderate 
plan ae those Irish gn^ns, made for 
shooting round a comer; his eye- 
brows were largo and shaggy, and 
greatly resembled bramble bu^ea, in 
which his foz-Uke eyes had taken 
refugee lE^und these vulpine retreats 
was a labyirli^theaa miae of Uioae 
wrinkles, vul^ly eaUed crow's-feet ; 
deep, intricate, and intersected, they 
seemed for all the world Mke the web 
of a Chanc^y suit. Singular eaoogh, 
the rest of ,the countenance was per- 
fectly smooiJii and unindented ; even 
the lines from the nostiil to the eor- 
nera of iht mouthy uraaUy so deeply 
traced in men of his age, were scaccely 
more apparent than, m a boy of 
eighteen. 

His fflnile was frank — his voice 
clear and hearty— his address open, 
and much superior to his apparent 
rank of life, claiming somewhat of 
equality, yet conceding a great deal 
of respect; but, notwithstanding all 



tiiese e»tainl7 f a vwira fc le points^ 
theie was a sly and ennnang ezpries* 
sion in his perverse and vJ^o^ilante^ 
and all the wrinUed demeanee in its 
vicinity, that made me mistrust evea 
wMle I liked my compankm; per- 
haps, indeed, he was too frank, ts^* 
famSiar,. too di§oo§6, to be quite na- 
tural. Yoav heaaest men may soea 
buy reaeive by experience. Bognes 
are eonmumieative and open, beeaosa^ 
coBJWenfe and epenacas costs tliem 
nothing. To Ihiiiih the descriptiMk 
of my new aeqneintanee, I should 
observe that there was something ia 
his esnntenanoe, which struck mea» 
not wholly uBfarailiar; it was one of 
those ?riiicfa we have not, in afi hu- 
man probability, seen before, and yet» 
whieh (perhaps^ froin their very com- 
monness) we imagine we have ^leoim- 
tered a hundred time& 

We walked on briskly, notwitih- 
standing the warmth of the day; 
in jihct, the air was so pare, the grass^ 
so gpreen, the laughing neon-4ay s^ 
full of the hum, the motion, and the 
life ef creation, that the feeling prD^^ 
duoed was rather of tiiat freshness and, 
vigoration, than of laaguoi and heat* 

"We have a beautiful country, Sir,* 
said my hero- of the box. ^ It is like 
walking through a gatden after the. 
more sterile and sullen features of the 
Continent. A pure mind, Sir, loves 
the eeuntry ; for my part, I am al- 
ways disposed to burst e«t in thanks-' 
giving to Providence when I behold 
ita works, and like the valleys in the 
psalm, I am ready to laugh and sing.'* 

''An eivthusiasty" said I, ''as weR 
as a philosopher ! perhaps (and I be- 
lieved it likely), I have l^e henouF 
of addressing a poet alsa" 

"Why, Sir," repUed the man, *»I 
have made verses in my life ; in shorty 
there is little I have not dotte, for I 
was always a lover of variety; but, 
perhaps, your honour will let me re- 
turn the su^icion. Are you not a 
favourite of the muse ]" 
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*' I cannot sa j thst I am/' said L 
" I value myself only on my common 
sense— the yeiy antipodes to genius, 
you know, recording to the orthodox 
Miel" 

"Common sense 1" Tei)eated my 
eompanion, with a singular and 
meaning smile, and a twinkle with hia 
left eye. " Common sense ! Ah, that 
is not my forte, Sir* You, I dare say, 
are one of those gentlemen whom, it 
is yeiy difficult- to take in, cither 
pas^vely or actively, by appearance, 
or in act ) For my part, I have been 
A dupe all my life — a child might cheat 
me I I am the most imsuspicious 
person in the world." 

"Too candid by half," thought L 
"The man is certainly a rascal : but 
what is that to mel I shall never 
see him again : " and, true to my love 
of never losing sight of an opportu- 
nity of ascertaining individual char 
racter, I observed that I thought such 
an acquaintance veiy valuable, espe- 
cially if he were in trade ; it was a 
pity^ therefore, for my sake, that my 
companion had informed me that he 
followed no catlihg. 

" Why, Sir,** said he, " I am, ooca- 
sionaUy in employment ; my nominal 
profession is that of a broker. I buy 
shawls and handkerchiefs of poor 
countesses, and retail them to rich 
plebeians. I fit up new-married cou- 
ples with linen, at a more moderate 
rate than the ^ops, and procure the 
bridegroom his present of jewels, at 
forty per cent, less than the jewellers ; 
nay, I am as fHendly to an intrigue 
as a marriage; and when I cannot 
sell my jewels, I will my good offices. 
A gentleman so handsome as your 
honour, may have an affair upon your 
hands : if so you may rely upon my 
secrecy and zeal. In short, I am an 
innocent, good-natured feUow, who 
does harm to no one for nothing, 
and good to every one for something." 

**I admire your code," quoth I, 
'*and whenever I want a mediator 



between Venus and myself, will em^ 
ploy you. Have you always followed 
;our present idle profession, or were 
yoa brought up to any other ]" 

" I was int^ded for a silversmith," 
answered my friend, " but Providence 
willed it otherwise; they taught me 
from ehUdbood to repeat the Lord's 
prayer ; Heaven heard me, and deli« 
vered me from temptation — ^there is, 
indeed, something terribly seducing in 
the face of a silver spoon t " 

"WeU," said I, "you are the ho- 
nestest knave I ever met, and one 
would tru^ you with one's purse for 
the ingeniiousness with which you 
own you would steal it. Pray, think 
you it is probable that I have ever 
had the happiness to meet you before? 
I cannot help fencying. so— yet as I 
have never been in the watch-house,' 
or the Old Buley, my reason tella m» 
that I must be mistaken." 

"IS^ot at all, Sir," returned my wor- 
thy: "I remem])er you well, for I 
never saw a &ce like yours that I did 
not remember. I had the honour of 
sipping some British liquors, in the 
same room with yourself one evening ; 
you were then in c(»npany with my 
Mend Hr. Gordon." 

" Ha ! ' said I, " I thank you for the 
hint. I now remember well, by the 
same token, he told me that you were 
the most ingenious gentleman in Eng- 
land ; and that you had a happy 
propensity of mistaking other people's 
possessions for your own. I congra« 
tulate myself upon so desirable an 
acquaintance." — 

My friend, who was indeed no other 
than Hr. Job Jonson, smiled with 
his usual blandness, and made me a 
low bow of acknowledgment before he 
resumed : — 

"Ko doubt. Sir, Mr. Gordon in'*, 
formed you right. I flatter myself lew 
gentlemen understand better than my- 
self, the art of c^fpropriation ; though 
I say it who should not say it, I de- 
serve the reputation I have acquired. 
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Sir, I have always had ill loitane to 
Binxggle against, and haTe always 
wmMtd it by two Tiitaes—- perse^ 
Terance and ingenuity. To give yon 
an idea of my ill fbrttme, know that I 
have been taken np twenty-three 
times, on suspicion ; of my persever- 
ance, know that twenty-three times I 
have been taken up .fii«%; and of my 
ingenuity, know that I have been 
twenty-three times let off, because 
there was not a tittle of 1^^ evidence 
against me!" 

** I renerate your talents, Mr. Jon- 
son," replied I, *^ if by the name of 
Jonaon it pleaseth you to be called, 
although, like the heathen deities, I 
presume that you bare many titles, 
whereof some are more gratefol to 
your ears than others." 

** Kay," answered the man of two 
idrtttes — ** I am never ashamed of my 
name; indeed, I hayenerer done any 
thing to disflprace me. I have never 
indulged in low company, nor profli- 
gate debauchery; whatever I have 
executed by way of profession, has 
been done in a superior and artist- 
like manner; not in the rude bung- 
ling fashion of other adventurers. 
Moreover, I have always had a taste 
for polite literature, and went once as 
an apprentice to a publishing book- 
seller, for the sole purpose of reading 
the new works before they came out. 
In fine, I have never neglected any 
opportunity of improving my mind ; 
and the worst that can be said against 
me is, that I have remembered my 
catechism, and taken all possible 
pains * to learn and labour truly, to 
get my living, and do my duty in 
that state of life, to which it has 
pleased Providence to call me.' " 

*' I have often heard," answered I, 
"that there is horumr among thieves ; 
I am happy to learn from you, that 
there is also religion : your baptismal 
sponsors must be proud of so diligent 
a godson." 

•*ThQr ought to be, Sir," replied 



Mr. Jonson, ''fbr I gave them tbftj' 
first specimens of my address: the 
story is long, but if you ever give m*' 
an opportunity, I inll relate it." 

*' Thank you," said I ; " meanwhile 
I must ^t-tfih you a good morning; 
your road now lies to the right. I 
return you my best thanks for 
your condescension in accompanying 
so undistinguished an individual as 
myself," 

*'0h, never mention it, your ho- 
nour," rejoined Mr. Jonson. *' I am 
always too happy to walk with a gen- 
tleman of your 'common sense.** 
Farewell, Sir ; may we meet again."' " • 

So saying, Mr, Jonson struck intd>' 
his new road, and we parted.* 

I went home, musing on my adve^ 
ture, and delighted with my adrett^ 
turer. When I was about three pace^' 
from the door of my home, I mik ' 
accosted, in a most pitifbl tone, by a 
poor old beggar, apparently in the last 
extreme of misery and disease. No^'- 
withstanding my political economy, 
I iras moved into alms-giving by ii' 
spectacle so wretched. I put my hanS ' 
into my pocket, my purse was gone/*" 
and, on searching the other, lo— my' * 
handkerchief, my pocket-book, tatS? 
a gold locket, which had belonged 
to Madame d'Anville, had vanished 
too. 

One does not keep company with ' 
men of two virtues, and receire com- 
pliments upon one's common sense, - 
for nothing ! 

The beggar still continued to Bat- ' 
portuneme. '* 

"Give him some food and half H'-' 
crown," said I, to my landlady. Twtt'" 
hours afterwards, she came up to me^ 
— "Oh, Sir, my silver tea-pot — «fe*'^ 
viUam the begffarl** '■^»' 

A light flashed upon me — *' Ah^'^ 
Mr. Job Jonson ! Mr. Job Jonson I " 
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'I' If any one should think this sketdi froni 
nature exaggerated! I refer him to iim 
** Memoirs of James Hardy Vaux.** 
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eoed I, in an indeieiibaUe t> 
** out of my 0ightj womaa I out of my 
Bight J " I fitopped shttrt ; my speech 
iailed me. Never tell me thai shame 



is the compatiion of goilt— 'tbe Binfdl 
knaye is aever so asfaAmed of himself 
as is the im&ooent fool who Buffen by. 
him. 



CHAPTEB LXX, 

Then must I plmige again into the crowd. 

And follow all tliat peace disdains to aeek^-BYMir, 



Is theqmetof myreireati remained 
for eight days — during vhich time I 
never looked onoe at a newspaper — 
imagine how great was my philosophy ! 
On the ninth, I b^gan to think it high 
time for me to hear from Dawton ; 
and finding that I had eaten two rolls 
for break&st, and that certain unr 
timely wrinkles began to assnme a 
more n^iUgated appearance, I bo< 
thonght me onoe more of the ** Beau- 
ties of Babylon." 

While I was in this kindly mood 
towards the great city and its inhabi- 
tajntfly my landlady put two letters in 
my hand— -one was from my mother, 
the other from Galoseton. I opened 
tbe hitter first; it ran thus— 

'' Dbah Pelhax, 

** I was very sorry to hear you had 
left townr--«nd so unexpectedly too. 
i obtained your address at Mivart% 
and hasten to avail myself of it. Pray 
come to town immediately. I have 
reoeived some ehevreuU as a preset, 
and long for your opinion ; it is too 
nice to ke^ : for all things nice were 
made but to grow bad when nicest : 
as Jioore, I believe, says of flowers^ 
snfaatituting sweet «nd fleetest, for bad 
and nicest; so, yon see^ you must 
come without loss of time. 

^* But yau, my friend— how can you 
possibly have been spending your 
time? I was kept awake all l&st 
night, by thinking what you cotdd 
have for dinner, fish is out of the | 



question in the country ; ehiokena die 
of the pip everywhere but in London; 
game is out of season ; it is impos- 
sible to send to Oiblett'a for meat; 
it is equally impossible to get it any« 
where else ; and as for the only two 
natural productions of the country, 
vegetables and eggs, I need no eztrsi- 
ordinary penetration to be certain that 
your cook cannot traiMmuteihe latter 
into an omeUUe avx hai/Ure8, nor the 
former into liffumes d la crime, 

'' Thus you see, by a series of unde« 
niable demonstrationB, you mtist abso* 
lutd^y bo in a state of starvation. At 
this thought the tears rush into my 
eyes : for Heaven's sake, for my sak^ 
for your own sake, but above all, for 
the sake of the eheoreml, hasten to 
London. I figure you to myself in. 
the last stage of atrophy-*«iry as a 
trifle, ihm as the ghost of a greyhound. 

^* I need say no more on the subject. 
I may rely on your oim discretion to 
procure me the immediate pleasure of 
your company. Indeed, were I to 
dwell longer on your melancholy 
situation, my feelings would overcome 
me. — Mai8 revenona d nos matUona : 
(a most pertinent phrase, by the bye«— 
oh ! the French excel us in everything, 
fromtheparamount science of cookery, 
to the little art of conveSBation.) 

** Tou must tell me your candid, 
your unbiassed, your deliberate opi- 
nion of dtevreuH. For my part, I 
should not wonder at the myUiology 
of the n<»rthem heathen nations, which 
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antoB^ the ^ef en- 
joysMBtB of ihdr heaven, were dbev* 
reuil the object, el their efaane; hvt 
niAtZ est omni parte &cafum>— it 
wants fat, mj dear Pelham, it wants 
£ekt : nor do I see how to remedy this 
defect ; for were we by art to supply 
the fat, we should deprive ourselves 
of the flavour bestowed by naiute ; 
and thisy my dear Pelham, waft always 
my great argument for liberty. 
Cooped, chained, and confined in 
cities, and slavery, all things lose the 
fresh umL fftnaroua kutef^ whiek it is 
the pAcoliar Ueseing of freedom aod 
ih« country to afiiMrd. 

<< Tell Bie, my fiiend, what haa been 
the laie suhjeet of yow zeAeetioas? 
My thmights have, dwelt, mnch and 
seEboflly, en the 'teiT» incognk^' 
the vndiseoTercd traeta in the poffi 
adinaire, which the profoondeat ia- 
^estigators have left nntoiu^ed and 

vnexpiored in veeL But. mere ef 

this hereafter ;p--the lightness of a 
letter ie iU suited to the depths of 
philosophieal leaeaveh. 

" Lord Bawton aonnded me npon 
my veAes yesterday. 'A titonsaad 
pities toe/ said he^ ' that i^eu never 
speak in the House of LenUk'^- 
' Oroier fit/ laid I— ^^ traton ture anb- 
ject to apoplextf,* 

'' Adiea, my dear friend, for M&^ 
yon are, if the philosopher was right 
in. defining true friendsh^ te eonaist 
ia liking and disliking the same 
things* You hate pennips au nattarel 
-'-^o do I ; yon love pdt^ defoie gras, 
ei mot amasi : — noua voiHl, done lea 
meiiUwr^ amia thi monde / 

So much for my friend, thought I — 
dnd now for my mother — opening the 
maternal epistle, which I herewith 
transcribe : — 

*' Lose no time in coming to town. 
Bvery day the ministeis are filling up 
the minor piaeee^ and it le^nires a 



great streteh ef neelleetion in a peS-^ 
tieian to remember the abeent. Mr: 
Y said yertexday, at a dinner 

party where I waa prewnt, that Ijoard 
Dawton had promised him the 
Borough of — . Now you know, 
my dear Heiuy, that was the very 
borough he promised to you: yott 
must see further into this. Lord 
Dawton is a good sort of man enough, 
but refused once .to fight a duel ; 
therefore, if he has disregarded his 
honour in one instance, he may do so 
in another : at all events, yott hAve no 
tiaaetoloae. 

" The young Bnke of " " gives » 

ball te-monrow evensnfp: Mrs. 

pays all the ezpeafleay and I knoir for 
a eertainty that she witt marry him in 
a week; this as yet is a aeevet. There 
will be a great mixture, hot the baH 
will be worth gemg to. I have acard 
for you. 

" Lady Hnffomaii and I think that 
we shall not patronise the ftatise: 
duchess ; hot luiive not yet made up 
our minds. Lady Hoseville, however, 
qpeaks of the intended match with 
great respect, and ai^ that ^ee we 
admit eonvenanee, as the ^ief rule kk 
matrimony, Ae never remembers aat 
instance in which it has been more 
consulted. 

''There ave to be seventl proiao- 
tiens in the peesaga Lord ■ ■ - ' s 
Mends wish to giv« out that he wilft 
have a dukedom; mma fen 4&iUe^ 
However, he has well deserved it ; fev , 
he net only gives the beat dkums ia 
town, but the best aeeevnt ef them i» 
the MiMrning Post afterwards ; which 
I think is very propevly upholding thd 
dignity of our Mdsr. 

"I hope most earnestly thai y«it 
do not (in your eeuntry retreat) ne* 
gleet your health ; aoi^ I may addji 
year mind; and tiwt yoa take an 
opp<M:tunity every other day of pme- 
tising waltzing, which yon ean very 
well do with the help of an arm-chair. 
I would send yen dQwn (did I not 
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€B|kect you kofe so boob) lionl Moittit 
E~- — *» * Musical E«muusceniees ;' not 
onlj bocanio it is a very aitertaimng^ 
book, iNtb beefKau I widi y<ya to pay 
nwch gMater atteaiioa to miuie thaa 
yov. aeom. iaclioAd to do« * * * * 
who ift never very lefinod ipi lula h<m9 
mois, says that Lord M. aeems to hare 
considered the WM^ld a eoiusert^ in 
vikich the best performer plays first 
fiddle. liifl^ indeed, quite delightfal 
to- see the yeneration our imimcal 
friend has £br the occhesira asd ito 
oecupants. I wish to heaven, my 
dear Henry, he eenld mstal i&tO' yon a 
]M» ef his ardeiir. I am qiuie mor- 
tified at times by your igBUMance of 
ijuam and opecas i n^hiftg tetis better 
in conveiaatipB than a knowledge o£ 
music, as you will one day or other 
discover. 

" God bless you, my dearest Henry. 
Fully expecting you, I have sent to 
engage your former rooms at Mivart's; 
do not let me be disappointed. 
" Yours, &c. 

" F. P." 

I read the above letter twice over, 
and felt my cheek glow and my heart 
swell as I passed the passage relative 
to Lord Dawton and the borough. 
The new minister had certainly, for 
some weeks since, been playing a 
double part with me : it would long 
ago have been easy to procure me a 
subordinate situation — still easier to 
place me in parliament ; yet he had 
contented himself with doubtful pro- 
mises and idle civilities. What, how- 
ever, seemed to me most unaccountable 
was, his motive in breaking or palter- 
ing with his engagement : he knew 
that I had served him and his party 
better than half his corps; he pro- 
fessed, not only to me, but to society, 
the highest opinion of my abilities, 
knowledge, and application : he saw, 
consequently, how serviceable I could 
be as a friend ; and, from the same 
qualities, joined to the rank of my 



birth and ooxmeetions^ ao:d Oke hig^' 
BBui resentful temper of my vand, hv 
might read% aognr that I could }m 
equally influential as a fee. 

With tfada reflec^Um, I stilled ibm 
beatix^ e£ my kesrt^ aad tiie f«?er o£ 
mypuLMu I crushed the ebnegDOos 
letter in m^ hanc^ walked thrice v]^ 
aad down the soein, pansed at Hbe* 
bell — rang it violently — ordered post 
horses instantly, and in less than an 
hour was ea the read to Londoik. 

How difiiaxent is the koman nrindy. 
aeeording to the difiSaienee of place t 
In our passions, as in our ezveds, w» 
are the mere depeodflBtoof geogn^hi- 
cal situastion. Nay, the triiing raria* 
tioB of a Hngle mUewill le^lutiomse 
the whole tides and tonents of our 
hearts. The man who is meek, gen^ 
reus, benevolent, and kind, in the 
country, enters the scene of contest, 
and becomes forthwith fiery or mean, 
selfish or stem, just as if the virtues 
were only for solitude, and the vices 
for the city. I have ill expressed the 
above reflection ; n'importe — so much 
the better shall I explain my feelings 
at the time I speak of — ^for I was then 
too eager and engrossed to attend to 
the niceties of words. On my arrival 
at Mivart's I scarcely allowed myself 
time to change my dress before I set 
out to Lord Dawton. He shall afford 
me an explanation, I thought, or a 
recompense, or a revenge, I knocked 
at the door — the minister was out. 
" Give him this card," said I to the 
porter, " and say I shall call to-mor- 
row at three." 
I walked to Brookes*s — there I met 

Mr. V . My acquaintance with 

him was small ; but he was a man of 
talent, and, what was more to my 
purpose, of open manners. I went up 
to him, and we entered into conversa- 
tion. " Is it true," said I, " that I am 
to congratulate you upon the certainty 
of your return for Lord Dawton's 

borough of 1 " 

" I believe so," replied V-^— • 
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*< Lord Dawtoxi engaged it to me l&st 

week, and Mr, H , the present 

member, lias accepted the Ghiltem 
Hundreds. Ton know all our fiEunily 
support Lord Bawton warmly in the 
present crisis, and my return for this 
borough was mateiiatly insisted upon. 
Such things are, you see, Mr. Pelham, 
even in tiiwe yirtaousdays of parlu^ 
mentary purity." 

^'True," said 1, djasembllng my 
chagrin, ''yourself and Dawton haye 
made an admirable exchange. Think 
you the ministry can be said to be 
fidrly seated 1" 

''By no means; every thing de- 
pends upon the motion of -*-^— , 
brought on next week^ Dawton looks 
to that as to the decisive battle for 
this aession." 



Lord Qavelton now joined us, and 
I sauntered away with the utmost 
(seeming) indifference. At the top of 
St. James's-street, Lady Boseville's 
well-known carriage passed me — she 
stopped for a moment. *' We shall 

meet at the Duke of -*s to-night," 

sud she, " shall we not 1 " 

" If you go*-certainly," I replied. 

I went home to my solitary apart- 
ment ; and if I suffered somewhat of 
the torments of baffled hope and foiled 
ambition, the pang is not for the 
spectator. My lighter moments are 
for the world — my deeper for myself; 
and, like the Spartan boy, I would 
keep, even in the pangs of death, a 
mantle over the teeth and fangs which 
were fiistening upon my breast. 
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. ^Hvjtrst person I saw at the Duke 
^of 'Bwaa Mr. Miyart — he offici- 
ated as gentleman, usher : the second 
was my mother — she was, as usual, 
surrounded by men, "the shades of 
heroes that have been/' remnants of a 
former day, when the feet of the young 
and fair Lady Frances were as light as 
her head, and she might have rivalled. 
In the science de la dame, even the 
graceful -Duchess of B — — d. Over 
the dandies of her own time she still 
preserved her ancient empire ; and it 
waa amusing enough to hear the 
address of the cirdevantjeunes hommes, 
who continued, through habit, the 
compliments begun thirty years since 
through admiration* 

My mother was, indeed, what the 
.world calls a very charming, agreeable 
woman. Few persons were more 
.popular in society : her manners were 
perfection — ^her smile enchantment : 
she lived, moved, breathed, only for 
the world, and the world was not 
ungrateful for the constancy of her 
devotion* Yet, if her letters have 
given my readers any idea of her cha- 
racter, they will perceive that the very 
desire of supremacy in ton, gave 
(Heaven forgive my filial impiety 1) a 
sort of demi-vulgarism to her ideas ; 
for they who live wholly for the opi- 
nion of others, always want that self- 
dignity which alone confers a high 
east upon the sentiments; and the 
most really unexceptionable in mode, 
are frequently the least genuinely 
patridan in mind. 

I joined the maternal party, and 
Lady Frances soon took an opportu- 
nity of whispering, ** Tou are looking | 



very well, and very handsome; I 
declare you are not unlike me, espe- 
cially about the eyes. I havd just 
heard that Miss GlanviUe wUl be a 
great heiress, for poor Sir Reginald, 
cannot live much longer^ She is here 
to-night ; pray do not lose the oppor- 
tunity." 

My cheek burned like fire at this 
speech, and my mother, quietly ob- 
serving that I had a beautiful colour, 
and ought therefore immediately to 
find out Miss GlanviUe, lest it should 
vanish by the least delay, turned from 
me to speak of a public break&st 
about shortly to be given. I passed 
into the dancing-room ; there I found 
Vincent; he was in unusually good 
spirits. 

" Well," said he, with a sneer, "you 
have not taken your seat yet. I sup- 
pose Lord Dawtou's representative, 
whose place you are to supply, is like 
Theseus ; aedet in cBtemumqive sedebit, 
A thous&nd pities you can't come in 
before next week ; we shall then have 
fiery motions in the Lower Houses as 
the astrologers say." 

I smiled. " Ah mon cher ! " said I, 
"Sparta hath many a worthier son 
thaii me t Meanwhile, how get on 
the noble Lords Lesborough and Lin- 
coln ] ' sure such a pair were never 
seen, so justly formed to meet by 
nature ! ' " 

"Pooh!" said Vincent, coarsely, 
" they shall get on well enough, before 
you get in. Look to yourself, and 
remember that ' Caesar plays the 
ingrate.' " 

Vincent turned away ; my eyes were 
rivetted on the groimd ; the beautiful 
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Lady — passed by me : " What, 
pou in a reverie ?" said she, laughing ; 
'' onr very host will turn thoughtful 
next ! " 

" Nay," said I, " in your absence 
would you have me gladi Mow&rec, 
if Moore's mythology be true — Beauty 
loves Folly the better for boarowing 
8omethi|ig from Season; but, come, 
this is a place not for the grave, bat 
ike ffiddp. Let us jdn the wattMrs/' 

" I am engaged." 

^ I know it ! Do you think I wonM 
daaoe with any woman who wu not 
engaged ? — ^there would be no trhmph 
to <me*n vanity in that caae. AUons, 
youmt^prefermetoan engagement ;*' 
and flo saying, I led off my prize. 

Her intended partner was Mr. 

V ; just as we had joined the 

dancers, h« spied us out, and a.p- 
proached with his long, serious, re- 
spectful &oe: the music struck up, 
and the next moment poor Y — was 
Tciy nearly struck doum. Fraught 
with the most political spite, I whirled 
up against him ; apologised with my 
blandest smile, and left him wiping 
his month, and rubbing his shoulder, 
the most forlorn pictirre of Hope 
in adversity, that can possibly be 
conceived. 

I soon grew weary of my partner, 
and, leaving her to fate, rambled into 
another room. There, seated alone, 
was Lady Soseville. I plaeed mysdf 
befflde her; there was a sort of &ee- 
- masonry between her and mys^; each 
knew something more of the other 
than the world did, and read his or 
her heart, by other signs than words. 
I soon saw that she was in no mirtfafal 
mood : so much the better — ^she was 
the fitter companion for a baffled 
aspirant Hke me. 

The room we were in was abaotost 
deserted, and finding ourselves mi- 
intemipted, tiie stream of our e<m- 
versation flowed into sentiment. 

* How little," said Lady Roseville, 
^ can the crowd knowof the individuals 



who compose it ! As the most opposite 
colours may be blended into one, and 
so lose their individual hues, and be 
classed under a single name, so every 
one here will go home, and speak of 
the *gay scene/ without thinking for 
a moment, how many breaking hearts 
may have eompesed it." 

"I have often thought," said I, 
^ how handi we are in ow jndgBients 
of others—hew eften we acense Ubiom 
persons of bdng woridly, w%o merely 
seem so to tlie irorid. W^, for 
instance, Hat sawyon in your brigkteet 
moments, would erer siq^pose thttt ytn. 
could make the eonlesBioi& yo« iifi^^ 
just made %" 

" I would 7ke€ wsk» mnA. » eon- 
fissaion to many beiMe yonvsel^" 
answered Lady BeseviSe. ** Kay, you 
need not thank me. Ism sene yeais 
older than you ; I have lived loiter in 
the worid; I have seen much of its 
various characters; and my experieBoe 
has tan^t me to penetrate aad prixe 
a character like yours. WloAe yon 
seem frivolous to tiie ssperfieialy 'I 
know you to have a mind not (mly 
capable ef like most solid and in- 
portent affairs, but habituateli by 
reflection to consider iftiem. Ton 9sp- 
pear efleminate, I know iHasA none mte 
more daring — indotont, none are moie 
actively ambituons — ^utterly selfish, and 
I know i^Hit no earthly interest ceoedd 
bribe yon into meaamess-or inyn otie e 
no, nor even, into % menial dereMetion. 
of prindple. It Is tnm. this esUmste 
of your diaracter, that I am Ifrax^ and 
open to yon. Bendesy I reeogoure 
something in tbe CMVfiil pride nitk 
wM(^ yon conceal year higher aad 
deeper feelings, leeembBBf^ tiie stvenif- 
Ctft acNiuatix^ prindple in my own 
mind. AH this interests me wans^ 
in your £»te ; may it be as bright «* 
my presentiments forebode I * 

I looked into the beantiftil &oe «f 
the speaker as she oonckided ; perhaps, 
at thait solitaiy moment^ my heart 
was nnfidthfnl te KOen; b«t the 
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fsfiiieBty pasBed «way like the Weaifa 
from tlie mirror. Cexeomb ae I wm, 
I kaew wfSi hov pMoaAlefls was tiie 
latereefc expraned for me. Borer as 
I liftd beeB^ ! knew also, how pure 
fBGoiy be ih^ fnea^Bblp of a woman^ — 
jmmded she lovet aiio4iher ! 

I thanked Lady Boseville, 'warmly, 
fwr her opmioa. ** Perhap«," I added, 
^ dared I eolidt yonr adriee, you 
mrald not find me wholfy imdefierring 
of your esteem." 

** My adTice * ifliBwered Lady Bose- 
^fOe^ •'' woidd be, indeed, werse than 
useless, ymtQ at act regnlated by a 
eertain knowledge which, perhaps, you 
4I0 not possess. Yon seem surprised. 
Sk bien; fistea io bm— aare you not 
in no small degree MS with Lord 
BawtonV-do you not e^ect some- 
ti^g from him worthy of your rank 
and merit 1* 

** You do, indeed, surprise me," said 
I. " However close my connection 
with Lord Daiwton may be, I thought 
it much more fleeret than it appears 
to be. However, X own that I have 
a right to expect from Lord Dawton, 
not, x>erhaps, a recompense of service, 
but, at least, a fulfilment of promises. 
In this expectation I begin to believe 
I shall be deceived." 

" You will ! " answered Lady Sose- 
ville. "Bend your head lower — the 
walls have ears. You have a Mend, 
an unwearied and earnest friend, with 
those now in power ; directly he heard 
that Mr. Y was promised the 

borough, which he knew had been 
long engaged to you, he went straight 
to Lord Dawton. He found him 
with Lord Clandonald; however, he 
opened the matter immediately. He 
spoke with great warmth of your 
claims — ^he did more — ^he incorporated 
them with his own, which are of 
no mean order, and asked no other 
recompense for himself than the fulfil- 
ment of a long-made promise to you. 
Dawton was greatly confused, and 
liord Chmdonsdd replied, for him, 



that Certainly there was no denying 
your talents — that they were very 
great — ^that you had, unquestionably, 
been of much service to their party, 
and i^t, consequently, it must be 
politic to attach you to ^lieir interests ; 
but that there was a certain^/Ser^, and 
assumption, and he might say (mark 
the dlmax) independence about you, 
which eouM not but be highly dis- 
pkasing in one so young ; moreover, 
that it was impossible to trust to you 
— ^that you pledged yourself to no 
part3^ — ^that you spoke only of con- 
ditions and terms — ^thst you treated 
tfie proposal of pladng you in Par- 
liament rather as a matter of fiivour 
on your part than on Lord Dawton's 
— and, in a word, that there was no 
relying upon you. Lord Dawton then 
took courage, and diimed in, with a 

long panegyric on V , and a long 

account of what was due to him, and 
to the seal ef Ms &mily : adding, 
tluBt, in a crisis like t&is, it was abso- 
lutely neoessaiy to engage a certidn 
rather than a doubtfiil and undecided 
support ; that, for hk part, if he 
traced you in Parliament, he thought 
you quite as likely to prove a foe as a 
friend; that, owing to the marriage 
of your uncle, your expectations were 
by no means commensurate with your 
presumption, and that the same 
talents which made your claims to 
favour as an ally, created also no small 
danger in placing you in any situation 
where you could become hurtful as 
an enemy. All this, and much more 
to the same purpose, was strenuously 
insisted upon by the worthy pair; 
and your friend was obliged to take 
his leave, perfectly convinced that, 
unless you assumed a more com- 
plaisant bearing, or gave a more 
decided pledge, to the new minister, 
it was hopeless for you to expect any- 
thing from him, at least, for the present. 
The fact is, he stands too much in awe 
of you, and would rather keep you 
out of the House than contribute an 
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iotft towards obtaining yon a seat. 
Upon all this you may rely as 
certain." 

'' I thank yon from my heart,** said 
1 warmly, seizing and pressiAg Lady 
Boseyille's hand. " Ton tell me what 
I have long suspected; I am now 
upon my guard, and they shall find 
that I can q/Tend as well as <2efend. 
But it is no time for me to boast ; 
oblige me by informing me of the 
name of my unknown friend ; I little 
thought there was a being in the 
world who would stir three steps for 
Heniy Pelham." 

" That friend/' repUed Lady Bose- 
rille, with a faltering voice and a 
glowing cheek, " was Sir Reginald 
GlanviUe." 

"What I" cried I, "repeat the 
name to me again, or — " I paused, 
and recoYcred myselt " Sir Reginald 
Qlanville," I resumed haughtily, " is 
too gracious to enter into my affidrs. 
I must be strangely altered if I need 
the officious zeal of aaiy intermeddler 
to redress my wrongs.** 

" Nay, Mr. Pelham,** said the count- 
ess, hastily, "you do Glanyille-^you | 



do yourself injustice. For him, there 
never passes a day in which he doeR 
not mention you with the highest 
encomiums and the most affecUonate 
regard* He says of late, that you have 
altered towards him, but that he is not 
surprised at the change— he never 
mentions the cause; if I am not 
intruding, suffer me to inquire into 
it ; perh^ (oh ! how happy it wonld 
make me) I may be able to reconcile 
you ; if you knew — if you could but 
guess half of the noble and lofty cha- 
racter of Reginald Glanville, jwb 
would suffer no petty difference t9^ 
divide you.** 

" It is no petty difference,** said If, 
rising, "nor am I permitted to mea-. 
tion the cause. Heanwhile, may God 
bless you, dearest Lady Roseville, and 
preserve that kind and generous 
heart from vx)rse pangs than those o( 
disappointed ambitioxki or betrayed 
trust/* 

Lady Roseville looked down— her 
bosom heaved violently ; she felt thj 
meaning of my words. I left her.d^^ 



returned home. 
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CHAPTER LXXII. 

Oood Ur. Knave, give me my diw, 

I like A tart as well as you ; 

But I irould stanre on good roast beef. 

Ere I wonld look so like a thief .~-2%e Quten qf Hearts. 

Nmie vino pellite ourao : 

Cras ingens iterabimus aequor.— Hor. 



' TFhe next xnoming I received a note 
£rom Guloseton, asking me to dine 
with him at eight, to meet his chev- 
rtidl, I sent back an answer in the 
affinnative, and then gave myself 
Wholly np to considering what was the 
best line of conduct to pursne with 
regard to Lord Dawton. " It would 
be pleasant enough/' said Anger, " to 
go to him to ask him boldly for the 
borough so often pledged to you, and, 
in case of his refusal, to condfront, to 
tatmt, and to br€»k with hhn." 
*• IVue,** replied that more homely and 
less 8tage-e£fect arguer, which we 
term Knowledge of the World; " but 
tluB would be neither useM nor 
dignified — common sense never quar- 
rels with any one. Call upon Lord 
Dawton, if you will — ^ask him for his 
promise, with your second-best smUe, 
and receive his excuses with your very 
best Then do as you please— break 
with him or not— you can do either 
with grace and quiet ; never make a 
seene about anything— reproach and 
anger always do make a scene." 
^ Very true," said I, in answer to the 
latter suggestion — and having made 
up my mind, I repaired a quarter 
before three to Lord Dawton's house. 

"Ah, Pelham," said the little 
minister, '' delighted to see you look 
so much the better from the country 
air; you will stay in town now, I 
hope, till the end of the season ] " 

** Certainly, Lord Dawton, or, at all 
«yents, till titie prorogation of Parlia- 
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ment; how, indeed, could I do other- 
wise, with your lordship's kind 

promise before my eyes 1 Mr. , 

the member for your borough of , 

has, I believe, accepted the Qiiltem 
Hundreds? I feel truly obliged to 
you for so promptly fulfilling your 
promise to me." 

*' Hem I my dear Pelham, hem ! " 
murmured Lord Dawton. I bent 
forward as if in the attitude of listen- 
ing respect, but really the more 
clearly to perceive, and closely to 
enjoy his confusion. He looked up 
and caught my eye, and not being 
too much gratified with its involun- 
tary expression, he grew more and 
more embarrassed; at last he sum- 
moned courage. 

« Why, my dear Sir," he said, « I 
did, it is true, promise you that 
borough; but individual friendship 
must firequently 4)e sacrificed to the 
public good. All our party insisted 

upon returning Mr. V in place 

of the late member : what could I do 1 
I mentioned your claims; they ail, to 
a man, enlarged upon your rival's : to 
be sure he m an older person, and his 
fiunily is very powerful in the Lower 
House : in short, you perceive, my 
dear Pelham — ^that is, you are aware 
— ^you can feel for the delicacy of my 
situation— one could not appear too 
eager for one's own friends at first, 
and I wtA forced to concede." 

Lord Dawton was now fairly deli- 
vered of his speech ; it was, therefore, 

q 15 
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only left me to congratulate him on 
his offspring. 

" My dear lord," I began, " you 
could not have pleased me better: 

Mr. Y is a most estimable man, 

and I would not, for the world, have 
had you suspected of placing such a 
trifle as your own honour — that is to 
say — your promise to me, before the 
commands — that is to say the 
interests — of your party; but no 
more of this now. Was your Jef dsh^ 
at the Duke of ^'s last night?" 

Dawton seised joyfdfiy libe oppov- 
tnnity of dhanging Uie cen^Rersatbn, 
and we talked and laughed on indif- 
ferent matters iffl I ihoT^;ht it itime 
io 'wKibdnnr; iMa I did -with idie 
most cordial appearMiae of regard .atnd 
'fitieem; nor was <lt ttU I had faady 
set my foot out of his door, <that I 
Buffisred myself do indulge the *' black 
.foile " at my braoat. I turned towards 
the Clreen Faik, and was walki&g 
«lowly along iihe puineipal 'maU with 
loy hands behind me, and my eyes on 
the groond, when I Jicavd my -own 
name uttered. On looking back, I 
lierceiFed fLord YiBceat on bono- 
back; he stopped and sosfened with 
me. In the homoor I was in ^wii^ 
Lord Dawton, I receii^ Mm wi& 
greater >waiinii^ itfaan I Jiad dene of 
late ; .and he -alaiv being in a social 
mood, seemed so w«ll satisfied m^ 
eur rsncondre, and myfaeharaonr, that 
he dismouirted to. walk withane. 

" This pai^ is ^ "very 'differeat 
scene Jiew;," >said Yinoent, **'from 
vhatit was in idle .tim«9 of ' 3%« Merty 
Monar di ,* ' yet it 'is jbIbII a mf^t mueh 
more to my iaate than its more gaady 
and leas classiool ibiwtther <of Hyde. 
There is soDiethkig pleasingly melan- 
choly, in <«!iUdng over ^aoes ihaunted 
by Mstoiy ; for ^aU of us lire more in 
lire past than the pvesenfc.'' 

'''And ikow exactly al&e in idl 
ages," said I, ** men hare l)6en. On 
thue very spot we .are on tnow, how 
many faa3ffe becn^actnttted by the eame 



feelings that now actuate us — how 
many have made perhaps exactly the 
same remark just made by you ! It 
is this uniyersaJ identity, which foims 
onr most powerful link with those 
that have been — ^there is a satisfaction 
m seeing iiow olosely we resemble ih& 
AgBsnemnens <X gone times, and we 
take care to lose none of it, by think- 
ing how closely we also resemble Uie 
Thenatea." 

" Tsae," applied Vincent : " if wise 
and great men did but know how 
little 4iffeFefnoe -theFeis betiweea iheoi 
■and the fooMi «r the fnean, ttnj 
wotiid not tiike -sudh pcdns to he wise 
'and 'great ; to •nse the CSnnese "pa^ 
wwb, '* Ifli^isaerlfice a pictoiw, %»s^ 
possession of Its vi^hes.* Pt is alamft 
a pil^ l^bnt ihe desire to adYMoe 
should %)e Boneoessaiy to our being*; 
<ambitio& is 'i^n a fine, but sewr^t 
felicitous feeling. Qyprian,an4%ea«- 
'tifiil -passage sa -envy, <s^ it 'Hhe 
moi& of the «oidT'>bat perhaps, wnm. 
that passion is less gnawing, less ^a 
" ieibsa pedkjris,' iian. aBnl>ition. Ton 
nve surprised at my heat — ^he &fOfe4i^ 
I*am enraged at Ihltfkinghew wnA 
we foi^ieit,nfrhen'we locA: ttp'onfl^^ ' 
trampAe -mflMneioHiily, %i the 
nesBoftmr as^cratioD, onlheaflbctnafi 
whidi strew warpath. ll<>w, yo« -aoA 
I hare been utteAy estranged 
eadh 'O&er cif late. Why^*-!for 
djepiite— 4Hiy disagreemeirt in prifMfea 
—'any discervfiyef meanness—^ireadh 
eiy, iQiwerflkineaB in the-otheft SeH 
meroly l^eanffie I dine wifik liai^ 
Liseedln, and you y^iSb. Ijnrd Dawtan^ 
wUdtout, ITell-say'fiie JeBiiit8,^aiait 
they w9m live for '&» yMkt mab 
Dsnoimee idl ^R:%rate ties; the ▼07 
day we freeome 'cltiBeDs we an "%» 
oease to be men. QnrpriTacyisSLe 
Les Deeimng^ €iieotly it dies, ^ 
peaoe^-eonHfort, joy, 'and se>malKy^aii& 
to d^^ ynXk it", and <an iron age, 
* barbcofibvie etSira *i w e Aor wm, o f aat wa i 
«wom«i9(^'' to 'saeceed." 

''It isa^y that we straek iato 
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iliiferent p«thB/' said I : '' no-pleamire 
•would hare -been to me greater iihan 
maid]^ our politiefll iniereete 'the 
jHHKie; but—" 

'** Ferhapfi tkere is no }mt,** iutep- 
impted Ydikceoit ; ''jjerbaps, like ihe 
itnro kBdgkts in tbe hadbneiyed t^ary, 
me are only givmg different siames <to 
Die «une -shield, 'because "we Tiewit 
«a dtffereBft udes ; let m ateo imitate 
them in their ceooncUiation, as well as 
/^heir quarrel, 4iiid amce we have 
etbeady run our lances against eadh 
utiier, be oonyineed of <our erfor, and 
makeup our.different^.*' 

I i»»s silent ; indeed, I da.6. not like 
to tnost mysolf to speak* Yineentt 
eoai^nued>— 

^* I ino:^,*' said he, "and it is in 
reisi 'for yon to coneeal it, that you 
have fbeen ill-used hy Bawton. Mr. 
y.i I -ia ray first eousin ; rhe came to 
aie ike day after the berou^ was 
gi^n /to ^mn, and told tme .all tlni^t 
Clandosudd and Bwrton had said ix) 
him -at ^the ^time. Believe <me, rth^ 
4id not-spare you ;—- <ihe former you 
have grievously offended ; you know 
that he has quarrelled irremediably 
-with his son Bartmore, and he insists 
that you are the Mend and abettor of 
tiiat ingenuous youth, in all his 
debaueheries and extravagance — tu 
&um eorrumpi sinis. I tell you this 
nithout hesitation, for I know you are 
leas vain than ambitious, and I do not 
oare about hurting you in the one 
point, if I advance you in the other. 
Ab for me, I own to you candidly and 
fiankly, that there are no pains I 
would spare to secure you to our 
party. Join us, and yon shall, as I 
have often said, be on the parliamentary 
bendies of our corps, without a mo- 
Btent of unnecessary delay. More I 
txmnot promise you, because I cannot 
ptomise more to myself; but from 
that instant your fortune, if I aagur 
anght aright from your ability, will be 
in your hands. You shake your 
head — sorely you must see that our 



^fiereneesare-not vehement-^it is « 
difference not of measures, but men» 
There is -but a verbal disagireement 
between ns ; and we -must own the 
-wffldem of "the -sentence reoorded in 
Aulus Gellhis, rtitat ''he in but a mad- 
(man, who ^spUts i&e weight of thmgs 
upon tbe hair-bieadths of words.* 
You laugh at the ^uaintness of the 
quotation ; quaint proverbs are often 
■the truest.** 

If my teader should think lightly 
of me, -when I own that I felt waverutjBp 
and irresoloie at the end of this 
speech, let Imn for a moment plaee 
iiimeelf in -my situation — ^let him feel 
inttignant at the treachery, the injus* 
tiee, fhe ingratitude of one man ;^mid, 
at the very height of his resentment, 
let him be eoothed, fiattered, courted, 
by the offered friendship and favour 
of another. Let him personally 
despise the former, and esteem th^ 
latter ; and let hzm, above all, be tar^ 
vinced,9i» yteXL as persuaded, of the 
truth t>f Yincent's hint^ viz., that no 
sacrifice erf pMn<»ple, nor of measures, 
was required—^nothing but an alliance 
agalinst men, not measures. And who 
were those men ? bound to me by a 
single tie— meriting from my grati- 
tude a single consideration 1 No ! the 
men, above all others, who had offered 
me the greatest affiront, and deserved 
from me the smallest esteem. 

But, however human feelings might 
indace me to waver, I felt that it was 
not by them only I was to decide. I 
am not a man whose -Tices or virtues 
are regulated by the impulse and 
passion of the moment : if I am quick 
to act, I am habitually slow to delibe- 
rate. I turned to Yincent, and pressed 
his hand : " I dare not trust myself to 
answer you now,'* said I : " give me 
till to-morrow ; I shall then have both 
considered and determined.'* 

I did not wait for his reply. I sprang 
from him, turned down the passage 
which leads to Pall Mall, and hast- 
ened home once more to commune 
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wHh my own heart, and— -no< to be 
still. 

In these confessions I have made no 
scruple of owning my errors and my 
foibles ; all that could occasion mirth 
or benefit to the reader were his own. 
I have kept a veil over the darker and 
stormier emotions of my soul ; all that 
conld neither amuse nor instruct him 
are mine/ 

Hours passed on — it became time 
to dress — ^I rang for Bedos— dressed 
as usual — ^great emotions interfere 
little with the mechanical operations 
of life — and drore to Guloseton's. 

He was unusually entertaining ; the 
dinner too was unusually good ; but^ 
thinking that I was sufficiently inti- 
mate with my host not to be obliged 
to belie my feelings, I remained dis- 
trait, absent, and dnU. 

" What is the matter with you, my 
friend?" said the good-natured epi- 
cure; "you have neither applau^d 
my jokes, nor tasted my eseailopee; 
and your behaviour has trifled alike 
with my c^evreuU and my fbelingsf " 
—The prorerb is right, in saying 
^ Qfief is oommunieaiiTe.'' I confess i 



that I was eager to unbosom myself 
to one upon whose confidence I could 
depend. Guloseton heard me with 
great attention and interest — ^''Little," 
said he, kindly, " little as I care for 
these matters myself, I can feel for 
those who do: I wish I could serve 
you better than by advioe. Howwer, 
you cannot, I ima^ne, hesitate to 
accept Vincent's offer. What matters 
it whether you sit on one bench or on 
another, so that you do not sit in a 
thorough draught — or dine at Lord 
Lincoln's, or Lord Dawton's, so long 
as the cooks are equally good 1 As for 
Dawton, I always thought him a 
shuffling, mean fellow, who buys his 
wines at the second price, and sells his 
offices at the first Gome, my dear 
fellow, let us drink to his conHosion.'' 
So saying, Guloseton filled my gte 
to the brim. He had sympathised 
with me— I thought it, therefors, my 
duty to sympathise with him ; nor did 
we part till the eyes of the ban vivmt 
saw more things in heaven and earth, 
than are dreamt of in the philosophy 
of the sober. 
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CHAPTER LXXm. 

. , ,..,,.«^ Si adlKmostatem nati sumus, ea aut «ola expetenda est, ant certe onmi pondora 
, . gravior est habenda quam reliqua omma.-~Tui.LY. 

Cas. Brutus, I do observe you now of late : 
I have not from your eyes that gentleness, 
And show- of love as J was wont to have.«--</uf {iu €atar» 



- ' ( I Boes at my usual early hour ; sleep 
had' tended to calm, and, I hope, also, 

: to better, my fe^ings. I had. now 
leisure to reflect, that I had not 
embraced my party from any private 

'«F ittlerested motlye; it was not, 
therefore, from a private or interested 
motive that I was justified in desert- 
mg it. ' Our passions . are terrible 
jMphSfitsI When Vincent had told 
me, the day before, that it was from 

' men, . not measures, that I was to 
diMage, and that suoh a ehange could 

:fic#iroely deserve the name, my heart 
adopted the assertion, and &ncied it 
into truth. 

I now began to perceive the delu- 
sion; were government as mechani- 
cally perfect as it has never yet been 
(but as I trust it may yet be), it would 
signify little who were the mere 
machines that regulated its springs : 
but in a constitution like ours, the 
chief character of which — ^pardon me, 
ye De Lolmeites — is its uncertainty ; 
where men invariably make the mea- 
sures square to the dimensions of their 
own talent or desire ; . and where, 
reversing the maxim of the tailor, the 
measures so rarely make the men ; it 
required no penetration to see how 
dangerous it was to, entrust to the 
aristocratic prejudice of Lincoln, or 
the vehement imbecility of Lesbo- 
rough, the execution of the very same 
measures which might safely be com- 
mitted to the plain sense of Dawton, 
and, above all, to the great and 



various talents of his coadjators. Bnt 
what made the vital difference be- 
tween the two parties was less in the 
leaders than the body. In the Dawton 
faction, the best, the pur^t, the 
wisest of the day were enrolled ; they 
took upon themselves the origin of all 
the active measures, and Lord Dawton? 
was the mere channel through which 
those measures flowed ; the plain, ^e 
unpretending, and somewhat feeble- 
character of Lord Dawton's mind,, 
readily conceded to the abler compo- 
nents of his party the authority it.wa&' 
so desirable that they should exert.^ 
In y incent's party, wlUi the exceptioa 
of himself, there was scarcely an indi^ 
vidual with the honesty requisite for 
loving the projects they affected ta 
purpose, or the talents that were 
necessary for carrying them into 
effect, even were their wishes sincere; 
nor was either the haughty Lincoln, 
or his noisy and overbearing compa- 
nion, Lesborough, at all of a temper 
to suffer that quiet, yet powerful inter- 
ference of others, to which Dawton 
'unhesitatingly submitted. 

I was the more resolved to do all 
possible justice to Dawton's party, 
from the inclination I naturally had 
to lean towards the other ; and in all 
matters, where private pique or self- 
interest can possibly penetrate, it has 
ever been the object of my mabaner 
consideration to direct my particular 
attention to that side of the question 
which such undue partizans are the 
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least likely to espouse. While I ma 
gndually, but clearly, feelisg my way 
to a decision, I received the following 
note from Goloseton : — 

'* I said nothing to you last night 
of what is now to be the subject ofmy 
letter, lest you should suppose it arose 
rather from the heat of an extempore- 
conviviality, than its real source, viz., 
a sincere esteem for your miw^ a sxz^ 
cere affection for your heart, and a 
sincere sympathy in your resentment 
and your interest.- 

''They tell me that Lord"I>awton*8 
triumph or discomfiture rests entirely 
upon the success of the motion upon 

— ; , brought before the House 

of' Commons, on the . I 

care, you know, very little, for my &wn 
part, which way this question is de- 
cided; do not think, therefore;, that I 
make any sacrifice when I request you 
to suffer me to follow your advice in 
the disposal ofmy four votes. I ima- 
gine, of course, that you would wish 
them to adopt the contrary side to 
Lord D&wton ; and upon receiving a 
line from you to that effect, they shall 
he empowered to do so. 

""Pray, oblige me also by taking the 
merit of' this measure upon yourself, 
and saying (wherever it may be useful 
to you,) how entirely both the voters 
and' their influence are at your dis- 
posal I trust we shall yet play the 
Fel to this Dragon,. and fell him from 
Sis high places. 

•Tity me, my d6ar' fnend^ ; I dine 
ottt to-day, antf feel already, by an 
fiituitive shudder, that the soup will 
be cold and the sherry hot. A^eu. 
'^Everyour's, 

** GuLosEioir.* 

Kow^. thenv my triamphv m^ VBiiity, 
and my rev<mg& might be Mfy gssf 
tified. I had before met a goldeik 
opportunity- of displaying mi^ csmn 
power,, and of humbliag. that o€ th» 
minister. My heart swelled higb: at 
the thought. Let ii be. forgiTcn me, 



if, for a single moment, my previous 
calculations and morality vanialied 
from my mind, and I saw only the 
offer of Yincen^ and the generosity of 
Guloseton. But I checked the risings 
of my kesrt, and compelled my proud 
spirit to obedience. 

I plseed GMoseton's Itstter befere 
me, and, as I read it once more is 
order to reply to it, the disinterested 
kindnofis aad delicaey of one, whom I 
had. leng,. uk the ii^justice of my 
thoughts, censured as selfish, came 
over me 8o> itmmkltf, wmAcoafbatiMto 
deeply wdth the hoUonnMsa of fasank 
msM Hsmmiing;. alike m. thorpm 
fessioB. and tbtit CEseds^ that. tbislHB 
roakecbtomy^e^iesi 

A thousand; miafiniaBaft wftr 1m 
flflfeettBg-thuiasiBgle fciiriiwMb 

I. ivrole,. m. aaBwer, » mnor sad 
eanMt letter et tenks fbr an ofti; 
tlbakiMbieM of whisb.penetntaltai 
totike^seiiL IdttaiisdstaMtthBsidt 
the BeasonsLwiick xadiiieaii mm teHte 
deonioiLLliBdftiibni; IskatebaMit 
the nsBfeore* e£. tte mj- Jmifto at 
motions tboati toi Ber booe^t Mm 
the House, and deduced fiBOBB 1M 
sketek Him uqnssihilil^ e£ oanadeii- 
tioesly <^paBing- Loivk Dawtaakpvlg^ 
iiL the debate;. I candniKk nAh 
tepanting the^e^Erassioae mgr gisA 
tude- sagg^estedi; andy after deoBniaff 
aUi]ttafeiaioeintk.LoBd: Gilaaita^ 
vete% yentuBadi to: aM^ that Jkdl 
inteTfaaady ii' weefib have. baaBiai'Sa^ 
poitof DMitoD; not.aSia»Mea,.bati« 
aiautea'-flnt.ae an indiv&daBidUMi, 
but a puhlio. sapvaati. 

I had just daspoAcliad tUb leM 
yfihea Yinoant entesadi; LtMBpm^ 
him,, tfaee^ im the raoBt jmpmM 
and Mendly tanaa^ with, my delaP 

mieaisoii^ fliv seamed j^estir^^N^ 
pointed^ and endaavomed toaladkeiBor 
reaolution ; finding this waa- im vain* 
he appeared ait last satrafied,. and efBii 

aflbeted with; mgr reasons. Whev we 
parted, it was witii a pronuse, ooib 
finned by botfa^that no puhlie variaaee 
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sbeaUi erer agsini tMmt onr junto 
<9iiiBa erf eac&.«4teit 

Vben I w»^oln• SDUsalone^ajni 
MK mgnelf luxnigbtt bsck to^iiMvajr 
ftnkflCtibe ladder i hftdaofiutiadiM 

in rejecting all the oyertiuci «tf mj 
MMd% 1 ii» lift utterly Biiliiii j and 
mncfedi. aiani^ ny fte»— wImb* I 
iMfaedi iM^Mid^ Mid fear n» fimft ItM^ 
luDle «£ kfpe^ no Bingift 8teppi]ig>Bt«M 
ciftirliiBlL tot BcoarnxBanoa. »gr iMrabsn 
krt nnweacMi cansQv^fMBluiii8> one 
jgHDgatregKA aadr npeiBtaiiM a*n^ 
ihimiiilinliwi. oaott acioMii me : but 

nkrm i» a gnod) aoDMiano^ and. one 
soon learns to look witk iMpe to the 
ftteM, iriunoBO ean feci joatifiBdin 
IwniBl^inlii poMei'le lAwpaat^ 

1^ koiaa. came to. tba ibot at aqr 
liMri! heor. §u iMt^gs n&tti lAast 

tbt' ftse windv tariLaang oanr wf 
Ibpared chedk^ andi tooMd^ mf mm 
tOTMrdc tiii6 gsam: lanaar tha*. banler 
gsaait oity a«.it»iraste]» aidei I 
fbw ocpcunMllon: mmtm exbakik- 
Hum. s. ayiffited hoiBeu I 
dor ati nconte tiMb the Boiiuui mm- 
0Md» aeonsalofi hia ataed* Oa 



amrey ay nBooieea : oil hoflB» 
Isttcfc I alwagps originate; la^* nl)ticst 
sehemes, ancb plan tieiv aUaat aooa^ 
cafelim. €live aae bub aUglit.niai^. and 
» irae bocnd^ anck 1 am. Oic«E»--€lirta 
•--^Jfssar f diBBfluBt m«^ audi Ibecone 
a. men clod of th» eadfla whidi ym 
emAtaxD. me to tcnBh:r fira^ eneigy^ 
alftkpmii^ Ilspb dqaatecl; I am. tlie 
soil without th&4Bi»~.the.caBkiritiieiit 
ttft wiM^-tha. ganKBta niUKMul the 




apisita aad ooHaoted tiioiigbta: I 
vged my asindi ilrom my own aitnah 
tion, and aoflfered it to reat upon wiut 
Lady Boaefillc had told me of Bi^ 
aald Gitaniville'S' mtBiferancfr in my 
bftiialf That eKtiaaffdinaBy man atUl 



ooirtinaftd; poweaAilly to eacUia m^ 
mtaaaat ; nar aanld: I dindl, nolbhoixt 
some yearning of the kindiaeir affia» 
timuiv- i>poa hi» miadicited^ and,, but 
for Lady BaaanrilliB's eottaaimicaJaany 
anknatim ezertuoa ki my caaaab 
AHhongh the. olBflva of jnatiea wera 
BtiU active^ ompiayad in the pnnnii 
ei TjraiixB maadnear, aaal altbooi^ 
tiwncnngBpeBiavora Btill ibll of apai* 
cnlaiiona ob theiv indifGaEent aoceeaa^ 
]Mi>lie: canoaity bad: begon to iSng 
vpam tiiv inqviiy. I had^ oncK oa 
tudnts^ be«K VL Glaayille'a company 
when the mnzdev waa bioagiut upon 
thff tapia^ and nasrondy exiufninedLMfl 
behaivaoarBpoBaaidgactwhidirtoiiohed 
hiaa so feavfidiy.. 1 could not» how^ 
asmvnoto any CKtnozdinary oanfixanm 
or change in his countenaaco ; pea* 
kapa the paie dbeek grow goman^at 
paLer^ tbcc dceammg* aya more aJi* 
Hoactedy ami the ateent epizit mooa 
wandering than befona;. Juat many 
otker caiueo>than gnilSb oenM aeeoant 
fbc sigaa so daafctftil: and miaute. 

" Ixnv akaU aoon faaonvraii,'' thfrboi 
woadat whisk ke kad addBeaaed tome^ 
y9b meg in my aara; and moat in* 
tenaeiy did i ant&eSpata tha^fidfilment 
oC tkisi pcooiae. My kapaa too^-* 
tbaac flatteram^ so oilen the pleaaiag 
antxtkaaeaof leaaonr— whispeiad that 
thi» was vot Hm. pledge of a gnifiy 
mas;, amd. yat he had aaid to Lady 
Boserille, that he did not woader at 
my eafirangBBBeiit £tom binL:: such 
w^a aaemad.tO'm^aare a Ibss fayooC' 
able aoBatniatieB. than those he had 
addressed to me ; and^in making thia 
mentlial Boaark, another^ of no flatteff* 
ing natoaata GlawnUe'a dLwKterested- 
nessy aaggeated itaelf ; migkt not Ida 
iotecfeseaeeiBrma with Load Dawton^ 
aariaa nrf^kMr f laaa policy than friandr 
skip ; oi^hi. it not ocesr to* him, H, 
as I aaraiiMd^ he waaaoqaainted with 
my aaspiidonf^ and ackiaowledged theur 
dreadfaL juatiee, l^t it would be 
adfiaaNe to propitiate my siieBMse] 
Sveh. were among the thousand 
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ikovglita wideh flttbed aeroM me, 
and left my qMcvlatloiu in debate 
anddmibi. 

Kor did my refleettons paaB nnno- 
tioed the natare of Lady Boaeville's 
affection for Qlanyilie. From the 
ioeraing eoidness and austerity of Sir 
Beginaldli ^tempenunent^ it was likely 
that this was innocent; at least in act ; 
and there was also something guileless 
In the manner in which she appeared 
rather to exult in, tiian to conceal, her 
atta^ment. True that she was bound 
by no ties; she had neither husband 
nor children^ for whose sake love 
became a crime : free and unfettered, 
if she gave her heart to Glanville, it 
was also allowable to render the gift 
lawful and perpetual by the blessing 
of the church. 

Alast how little can woman, shut 
up in her narrow and limited circle of 
duties, know of the wandering life and 
Yarious actions of her lover ! Little, 
indeed, could Lady Boseyille, when, 
in the heat of her enthusiasm, she 
spoke of the lofty and g^erous cha- 
racter of Glanville, dream of the foul 
and dastardly crime of which he was 
more than suspected; nor, while it 
was, perhaps, her fondest wish to ally 
herself to his destiny, could her wild- 
est fancies anticipate the felon's &te, 
which, if death came not in a hastier 
and kinder shape, must sooner or later 
await him. 

Of Thornton I had neither seen nor 
heard aught since my departure from 
Lord Chester's; that reprieve was, 
however, shortly to expire. I had 
scarcely got into Oxford-street, in my 
way homeward, when I perceived him 
crossing the street with another man. 
I turned round to scrutinise the fea- 
tures of his companion, and, in spite 
of a greali change of dr^, a huge pair 
of false whiskers, and an artificial ap- 
pearance of increased age, my habit of 
observing countenances enabled me to 
recognise, on the instant, my intel- 
lectual and virtuous Mend, Mr. Job 



Jonson. Itey flk»ppeacedm» 
nor did I think itworth whSefifftbr 
to observe them, though I stiU botes 
veminiBQitoiy spite against 3fr. M 
Jonson, i^di I was fully resolved .t> 
wreak at the first fimraraUe (^ 
portnnity. 

I passed by Lady BoseviOe's ddoar. 
Though the hour was latc^ and I had, 
ther^re, but a alight chance U^Sad- 
ing her at home, yet I tlxNight the 
chance worth the troul>ie of iiMpui^. 
To my agreeable surprise!, I ns 
admitted: no one was in the draviog- 
room. The servant said. Lady Soee- 
ville was at that moment engagod, boi 
would veiy shortly see me, and beggid 
I would wait. 

Agitated aa I was by various reto- 
tions, I walked {m the restleameas^f 
my mood) to and fro the spadaas 
rooms which formed Lady BoserilWfl 
apartments of reception. At the &r 
end was a small bcmdoir, where aooe 
but the goddess's favoured few woe 
admitted. As I approached towarfs 
it, I heaid voices, and the next mo- 
ment recognised the deep tones i»i 
GlanviUe. I turned hastily awiy, 
lest I should o¥erhear the disooarse ; 
but I had scarcely got three steijr 
when the convulsedsound of a wonaa* 
sob came upon my ear. Sherily 
afterwards, steps descended the8*ii«» 
and the street4oor opened. 

The minutes rolled on, and I becaxte 
impatient. The servant re-«itefe*^ 
Lady Roseville was so suddenly sod 
sfflioudy indisposed, that she "nai 
unable to see me. I left the honae, 
and, full of bewildered oonjcctms^ 
returned to my apartments. 

The next day was one of the mf» 
important in my life. I was standing 
wistfully by my fire-phwe, ^^^^ 
with the most mournful attention^ 
a broken-winded hurdy-gurdy, s"*" 
tioned opposite to my window, wji 
Bedos announced Sir Reginald fl»0' 
viUe. It BO happened, that I w^ 
that morning taken the miniatart i 
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tlpid-fbYoid in the 6ial field, &om the 
secret place in which I atiially kept 
Atrial order cloidy to examine it, lest 
iiuiy pkoof of its owner, more con- 
otfineing than the initials and Thom- 
-iim's interpretaiioxi, might be dis- 
covered by a minuter inrestigation. 
. " 7he pSetnre Was lying on Uie table 
^^en GlanyiUe entered: my first 
-Imi^uifle was to seize and seorete it ; 
imy second to suffer it to remain, and 
.to wvtch the effect the sight of it 
^ght produce. In foUowixig the 
'fitter, I thought it, however, as well 
-tor. choose my own time for disco ver- 
.'ing th« miniature ; and, as I moved 
itnihe. table, I threw my handkerchief 
carelessly over it. Glanville came up 
to me at once, and his countenance, 
insiially close and reserved in its 
expression, assumed a franker and 
• bold^ aspect. 

^ Ton have lately changed towards 
ma,'* he said — ''mindful of our former 
;Mendahip, I have come to demand 
t the reason." 

'/''Can SirSegiiuild Glanville's me- 
imeffy," answered I, ''supply him with 
«iiO'probable cause 1" 
; '. -"Itcan,*' replied Glanville, "but I 
^^oold not trust only to that. Sit 
down, Pelham, and listen to me. I 
read your thoughts, and I might 



^'^flfectto despise their import — perhaps 
two years since I should — at present 
I can pity and excuse them. I have 
-eome to you now, in the love and 
•confidence of our early days, to chum 
■..MB then your good opinion and 
■^ esteem. If you require any explana- 
/^ion at my hands, it shall be given. 
My days are approaching their end. 
'I have made up my accounts witJ^ 
7'Others — ^I would do so with you. I 
: confess that I would £un leave behind 
.me in your breast, the same affec- 
tionate remembrance I might hereto- 
' fi>re have claimed, and which, what- 
ever be your suspicions, I have done 
• nothing to forfeit. I have, moreover, 
/ a dearer interest than my own to con- 



sult in this wish^-^yoii odour, P^am 
— ^you know to whom I allude ; for 
my sister's sake, if not for my own, 
you will hear me.'* 

Glanville paused for a moment I 
raised the handkerchief from the 
niniature-*~I pushed thelatter towards 
him^— " Bo you remember this 3" said 
I, in a low tone. 

With a wild cry, which thrilled 
through my heart, Glanville sprang 
forward and seized it. He gazed 
eagerly and intensely upon it, and his 
cheek flushed — ^his eyes sparkled-— 'Ms 
breafit heaved. The next moment he 
fell back in his chair, in one of the 
half swoons, to which, upon a sud- 
den and violent emotion, the debili- 
tating effects of his disease subjected 
him. 

Before I could come to his assist- 
ance, he had recovered. He looked 
wildly and fiercely upon me. "Speak," 
he cried, "speak — where got you 
this — where? — answer, for mercy's 
sakel" 

"BecoUect yourself," said I sternly. 
" I found that token of your presence 
upon the spot where Tyrrell was 
murdered." 

" True, true," said Glanville, slowly, 
and in an absent and abstracted tone. 
He ceased abruptly, and covered his 
face ^th his hands ; from this atti- 
tude he started with some sudden 
impulse. 

" And tell me," he sud, in a low, 
inward, exulting tone, " was it — was 
it red with the blood of the murdered 
manr 

"Wretch!" I exclaimed, "do you 
glory in your guilt 1" 

Hold!" said Glanville, rising, with 
an altered and haughty air; "it is 
not to your accusations that I am now 
to listen : if you are yet desirous of 
weighing their justice before you 
decide upon them, you will have the 
opportunity; I shall be at home at 
ten this night ; come to me, and you 
shaU hnow aU. At present, the ught 
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of this pioiniza huL lovMtfvd ma. 

ShaU I 86« your 

I made no* odMT.rejjOiiMLer tiiaii the 
Brief expression of my aatent^ and 
GlaiwiUe inataiitiy left the. zoami... 

Ihiring the wiiole of that day, ]B9> 
mdnd was wrought np^ lata a aliat» o£ 
f6Teri9h.and preternatural erat«aB«it>. 
I could not remain in tha aam^ q[iotl 
for an instaiit: my palse heat ¥^th 
the irregulaidijp of deliiiom*. Eoc the 
laat hour I plivced mj w;ateh hefinse: 
m^ and kepi my eyes conataiitlgF 
fixed upon iti- It was Jkotataiyi Glaa- 
vilie'a confession that I mm Ut keav ;; 
my own fate,, my faiuBd ooBBiaotioxr 
with Ellen^ rested upon tha stoiy of 
that night* Foe mirBelf> whan I. called 
to mind GUanviiie's. a^^noirtttdgm^ent 



o£iha;pfeti»a|.aBdhia il«w aBcLinip»* 
hmtery usmemibraiiee of the spot 
ithara it waa-fiMod, I asaaody allowed 
m^ temgier, saiigninft. a» & was, to 



So»0 mlBiites bflioDa tiia hour ol 
ten I s^aired. to Glanrfflefs iMoee:. 
His waftaLons— 4the |iiotBi»wMi before 
hint 

I dueiv mgr ahaiv t<iwacii» hoar la 
aUaace^ and, aoetdealaUjy lifioBs apr 
my eye%. enommtemd tiie o^gMaite 
moror. L atarted at my own faae^ 
tile, intensity and feairfhlmMw of mjF 
u^aseat had zendeiBd it eY&^ moie 
htt^Lesa thiA tibal of my eompanioikr 

^Bieinrwaftspftasecfer aome m«aeatfl^ 
at. the end q£. which Q]ai»iUft tfanft 
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I do IMb ThHb 
Usdflr tbeM iPord%.l!k» eDitor%>«ret7 spub 
Of that whioh haa canwmifld.me.. Quick, and dark 
The grave is yawning ;— «s its roof shall cover 
My limbB -vritb dtstand worms,' under and over, 
80 let obUvibttilMdA this siiBfJ^-^klian and Maddaib*. 

WfVb tfaee-Ae veiy llutnre fled, 
X.stflBdfamiat&eipast alone, 
▲ tomb vrUcbiiiSa shatt guardltha dnd. 
Though av«ry earthlf sr timoa he flbwn ; 
A. tomb o'er which the weedatliat love 

Dtoqr^— their'wll'dl Itaruriance wreat&e .' 
Vb» eold' and eaSkma snme ahov«— 
than, and Death beneathi 

JBrom. UnpubUthtd Foamtby ■ 



THE* HISXDHY OF SUL SECEQr&XXT 

gianvhee. 

^You x^^nemllwr m^F eharaotec at 
aehool — the diffieulfy 'vritk. which, jkou 
deew ja% from tha. TiaieBaijr and 
idMtEaAted lonelinueafr whioh^ eren. at 
thafctiiii^ waa m«re eoasoiiiat to mj 
tttite, tiiaa all the. averts uiA »o&Ktj 
xeaestod to hj- other boyn> -and the 
deeg, and,- to. yDu,.ineaplicabie deligbt 
nith. wfaieh I reirunied« to* ai^ Bovcoies 
«fld aoliiude again^ That' chav»ter 
Has continued thcough life the aaine.; 
euHtumstaoees havet strengthftned', not 
altered it. Sa has it been mih.yotiR; 
Uid temper, the habits, the. tastes^, so 
airoDgl^ oontrasted mth nune ia boy- 
hood, have lost- nothing of that'Coib 
trast. Tx)ur ardour for the varioas 
amUtiDn of life is stiH the aati{a»defl 
to mj indifference : your dasingySest* 
lesS) thoughtful resolotiwi vou the par- 
aoity still shames my indoleuee and 
abstraction; Yov are alill the votary 
of the world, but will beooitte. its con- 
queror'— I its fugitive — and shall die 
its victim, 

" After we parted at school, I went 



for a shost' tioi* t* a tutor's in 
D hktt Oil thas' place I.soon grew 
weasy ;. and, xny &ther*a dbath BeDder* 
iiig me in* a great measure my own 
master;. I lost no- time in. leaving, it. 
I was seiaed with that maan for travel 
common enough to' all peraoiurof my 
youth and dispoaition. My mother 
allowed me an aUnost unlimited c<mL<- 
maud ovcar the fortane. eventually to 
be my own; and, yielding to my 
wishes, rather than her ftacs^ she 
sufiisred me,, at tha^age of eig^teeQ, to 
set oat for the Contiaaavt alone. Per- 
hi^B the quiet. aad< msanre of my 
ehazaetec mad& hes think me less 
eaposed to- the dangion' c^ youth,, than 
if I had been of a moae active and 
versatile temper. This is no uneomr 
men mistake ,* a seriona and coatem^ 
plative ^position ia^ howevei^ ofb^ 
the worst formed to acquire readily the 
knewled^ of the world, and always the 
moat calculated to su^er deeply froaa 
the ezperience. 

" I took up my residenee for some 
time at Spa. It is, you know,.perlmps, 
a-place dull ^otough to make gambling 
the only amusement; every one played 
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— and I did not escape the oonte^on; 
nor did I wuh it : iac, like the minis- 
ter Godolphin, my Iiabitoal silenee 
made me lore gaming for its own 
sake, because it was a snbetitate for 
oonyersation. This parsoit brought 
me aoqnainted with Mr. Q^ynell, who 
was then staying at Spa ; he had not, 
at that time, qute dissipated his for- 
tnne, but was daily advancing towards 
so desiTable a ooosnmmation. A 
gambler's acquaintance is readily 
made, and easily kept, — ^prorided yon 
gamble too. 

''We became as intimate as the 
reserve of my habits ew snffered me 
to become with any one but yon. He 
was many years older than I — had 
seen a great deal of the world— *had 
mixed mnch in its best societies, and 
at that time, whatever was the 
vulgarity of his mind, had little of the 
coarseness of mafmer which rery soon 
afterwards distinguished him; evil 
oommunioation works rapidly in its 
results. Our acquaintance wbe^ there- 
fore, natural enough, especially when 
it is considered that my purse was 
entfardyat his disposal-^-for borrow- 
ing is 'twice blessed/ in him that 
takes and him that gives -^ the 
receiver becomes complaisant and 
conceding, and the lender thinks 
fiivourably of one he has obliged. 

" We parted at Spa, nnder a mutual 
promise to write. I forget if this 
promise was kept— probably not ; we 
were not, however, the worse friends 
for being bad correspondents. I con- 
tinued my trayels for about another 
year: I then returned to England, 
the same melancholy and dreaming 
enthusiast as before. It is true that 
we are the creatures of circumstances ; 
but drcnmstances are also, in a great 
measure, the creatures of tw. I mean, 
they receive their influences from the 
previous bent of our own minds; 
what raises one would depress another, 
and what vitiates my neighbour might 
correct me. Thus ihe experience of 



the world makea some persons more 
woridly -^ others more abstxactod; 
and the indulgence of the seDSSs 
becomes a violence to one mind, aad 
a second nature to another. As iar 
me, I had tasted all the pleaamis 
youth and opulence can purchase, awd 
WIS more averse to them than efv. 
I had mixed with many varieties lof 
men-^I was still more rivetted to Urn 
monotony of adf, • ti 

''I cannot hope, while I mention 
these peculiarities, that I am a voQr 
uncommon character : I believe the 
present age has produced many snek. 
Some time hence, it will be a curiMiB 
inqtdiy to ascertain the causes of that 
acute and sensitive morbidity of mfaid, 
which has been^ and still is, so cfi- 
demic a disease. You know me'wsll 
enough to beUere, that I am not fnai 
of the cant of assuming an ariifiei|l 
character, or of creating a fictitious 
interest ; and I am &r from wishing 
to impose upon you a malady of em- 
stitution fbr a dignity of mind. ¥du 
must pardon my prolixity. I ^ywn 
that it is very painful to me' to <56me 
to the main part of my ceoftesiin, 
and I am endeavouring to prepife 
myself by lingering over Uie prelude." 

Glanville paused here for a ftfrisft- 
raents. In 9^ of the sentenllws 
coolaesB with which he ^retemded-'lo 
speak, I saw that he was powerMty 
and painfully affected. "> ' 

« WeU,** he continued, «to 
the throid of my narrative; 
I had stayed some weeks with'tty 
mother and sister, I took advaiilli|e 
of their departure for the eontUMt, 
and resolved to make a tour tlntw^ 
En^and. Rich people, and I IgMre 
always been Tery rich, gr6w exMrt- 
ingly tired of the embanii68me&t^)>f 
their riches. T seised with ddigfh^^ 
the idea of tmvelling without -mc- 
riages and servants ; I took meiel^^a 
favourite horse, and the black Mo«-, 
poor Terror, which you see nowaf^tt^ 
feet • ' • • 
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')': -^The daj I eommeiicad HhM pUn 

tne to me the epoch of a new and 

teoible ezSatenee. Hoirever, you 

tflftost pardon me if I am not here 

sBlkffieiently diffuse. Suffice it» that I 

■'became acquainted vith a being 

ivhomv for the first and only time in 

.jBy< life, I loYedl This miniature 

f attempls to express her likeness ; the 

:itdtialB at 4he baek, interwoven with 

my own, are hers." 

(f. i^.TcBy" said I, incautionsly, ''they 

4UBe the initials of Gertrude Douglas.'' 

: " What!" cried GlanTllle, in a loud 

iane, which he instantly checked, and 

^estttinued in an indrawn, muttered 

tvjnsper: "How loi^f is it since I 

,lMard that name! and now—now — " 

Jba broke off abruptly, and then said, 

iwtth a calmer voice, "I. know not 

yhom you have learnt her name; 

ijlterhaps you will explain V 

r f'From Thornton," said L 

. "And has he told you moreV' 

/efied. GlanvUle, as if gasping for 

^ibleath-*^' the history-^ihe dreadful 

. , " Not a word," said I, hastily ; « he 
.ivaa- with me when I found the pic- 
otwe, and he explained the initiiUsI" 
. " It is well I" anawered Glanville, 
«MOv«ring himself, "you will see pre- 
'.wmtify if I have reason to love that 
those foul and sordid lips should pro- 
tee the stoiy I am about to rehte. 
Gertrude was an only daughter; 
.thaogh of gentle blood, she was no 
JMiich for me^ either in rank or for- 
.tone. Did I say just now that the 
vovld had not altered me? See my 
, My ; one year before I saw her, and 
.l.flhoittld not have thought Jier, but 
*^wiff0e(f, honoured by a marriage; — 
. Itwelve little months had sufficed to— 
'God forgive me I I took advantage 
,:ef her love— her youth— her inno- 
^Miioe^she fled with me— ^ not to 
thBoUarJ" 

Again Glanville paused, and again, 
1^ a violent effort, conquered his 
emotion, and proceeded :— > 



"Neverlet viee be done by halves 
--Hnever let a man invest all his purer 
affections in the woman he ruins— 
never let him cherish the kindness, if 
he gratifies the selfishness, of his 
heart. A profligate who really loves 
Ms victim, is one of the most wretched 
of beings. In spite of my successful 
and triumphant passion— in spite of 
the first intoxication of possession, 
and the better and deeper delight of 
a reciprocity of thought— feeling, 
Bympathj, for the first time, found; 
— ^in the midst of all the luxuries my 
wealth could produce, and of the 
voluptuous and spring-like hues with 
which youth, health, and first love, 
clothe the earth which the loved one 
treads, and the air which she inhales : 
in spite of these, in spite of all, I was 
anything but happy. If Gertrude's 
dieek seemed a sluide more pale, or 
her eyes less bright, I remembered 
the sacrifice she had made me, and 
believed that aAf felt it too. It was in 
vain, that, with the tender and gener- 
ovffi devotion — never found but in 
woman— she assured me that my love 
was a recompemw for all ; the more 
touching was her tenderness, the more 
poignant was my remorse. I never 
loved but her ; I have never, therefore, 
entered into the common-place of 
passion, and I cannot, even to this 
day, look upon her sex as ours do in 
generaL > I thought, I think so still, 
that ingratitude to a woman is often 
a more odious offence— I am sure it 
contiaiTiB a more painful penalty — 
than ingratitude to a man. But 
enough of this ; if you know me, you 
can penetrate the nature of my feel- 
ings — ^if not, it is- in vain to expect 
your sympathy. 

" I never loved living long in one 
place. We travelled over the greater 
part of England and France. What 
must be -Uie enchantment of love 
when accompanied with innocence 
and joy, since, even in dn, in remorse, 
in grief, it brings us a rapture to 
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vUchftU other tUqpjaeiaBe! Oh! 
those were momenAs eteeped in -the 
very elixir of life^ ATerflewiiig laHh 
tiie iioarded fondBflflsiuidiag^paiihiflB 
of heartB too full for <WDrds, and j«t 
teo agitated ioarfiileikee^irheii we jonr- 
seyed akme^ and At jught^ and, as tiie 
BlttdowBuaud atiUneai of thewasiing 
hoiiJB.gaithered.raiind lUydieweleaer 
to each other, and .eomiBiKtraied tiuB 
hreathing world in the deep End 
flmbzBcing iBeatixnent of onr mutual 
level It was then thait I laid seu 
burning temides on therhaaam, Jtnd 
lelt, while my hand ohaftBd ^1018, ithat 
my viaionfitivere .realised, «nd mgr wan- 
dering Bpiiat had annk unbo its rest. 

" I rameniber well that, onesigkt, 
^QBwere tnvrdlUng tfarough one of the 
most haautifiil (parts of England ^ it 
ivias in .the xreiy height and ikueh of 
annaner, and the jnoon (what jaoene 
of lore— ^whether in reality or ramamoe 
-—has any thing of itendemeas, or pa»- 
fibn, or dimity, where her light is 
not t ) filled the jctenae fikios of June 
icith her pieaenaB, 'And east a .aadder 
And paler heaoly ever Geskcikfa^ 
eheek. 6he was tahrayB ef :a melaft- 
efaoly and daqiosident tflmper; .pep- 
hta^ for that ^ztason, die was imve 
coaigeDial to my 'Own; and when I 
gazed upon her thatinigfat, I was not 
snrpiiaed to see iher eyes :fiUad with 
teais. ' Yon will laugh .at ane,' «lie 
aaid, as Ikiaaed them off and inqaixBd 
into 'the 'oauae; Must I-foel ApmBaoti- 
ment that I oauaot 4hake off; it^tdk 
me tthat yon waU travel this mad 
again before ' many amnths are iiaat, 
and that lahaU^iot be nith yoi^ pep- 
haps ikotrapon rthe eartii.' fflie mm 
ri^bd in all her f oBebedisigB, .but -the 
suggestion of her deskUkf^-^ihat came 
later. 

'''We took up our reaidenQB Jor 
eeme time latta beantifol aitnaiiqn, a 
efaert dAstanoe ficomjA small watering- 
plaee. At HJb&b imduuna^^lkuae, iom^ 
gzeat evrprise, I anet 'with 9^mdl. 
He had come thnoe ^»EtlyiD)6eeja 



mbktion from whom he had some -ex- 
peotatlena, and partlyto leemit Mb 
iiaalthy wihicfa was aanoh broken %)r 
haa inngnlaritieB and eKoaBsea. 4. 
ccmld not ffefose to irenew myxM 
aoqpiaintanse with him ; .and iadee4» 
I-thenght iiim toe mueh of a manef 
tiie world, vkA of soeiety, to iaii 
jdm that particabDr detioac^;, m 
gasd io'Gf»:tnide,iirfaioh madeaiefla 
general shun all intefcoume wsfalmy 
former '^oands. Mewasio. gsseat'pe- 



duoary 

deeptyflo ihani thentbni^iDfid ; "for 
I betisred Ifae emfaaRaasmeKt ta he 
only tempoaaiy. HeiweTer, my pwum 
wae then, as before, at his diap oii ^ 
and te-did inatacmqile to avail Mm- 
fldtf 'vnry laacgely <ef '.nqr sffiua. Be 
oame Amquently "to onr house ; mxrii 
pear iGeatrnde, nrho -thought I faad^ 
for her 8ake,!made aTsal eaonioBia 
renounciog >mgr aeqnaiBtanee, «n8.ea> 
vomwl'to Aon^pierheraisual diffidenoe, 
and ihat anone punfnl foelingtttani 
diffidence, aafcuxal to ther statioiB,sBnl 
even to lUSect a pleasure in the -oe- 
eiety ofnty fiieiid, 'whieh'die was very 
forfiom faelafwg. 

"1 una iibBta&iBd:at'— *-* for^aeasol 
imeiBa by iQB(rfcrade*s eonfinement^ 
The 'jdiild—ihappy being. {--'died .^a 
wei& after r its birth. Qertm^ ^ma 
fltiU in ^faad,:8nd unable io *b»npily 
.when I seeanwd a letter* ifiram tEHan^ 
±o»8ay that nigroBiotiier^wafi theniMa9»- 
aqg,at'Tou]o]ue,iand dan g ei eu rfl y MI;; 
if )1 wiahed'ffliee tnate^to aee iter, -fllMi 
besoni^ me to load me fime iMai- 
-ting off for rthe «oiiiinent. Yon laaif 
imagine mgr AtBaimn, or laAaeytm 
Qaanet, for^yon <cannot ■oflnflena'tte 
•saaOaat .particle^yf iihatdaitenaB isae 
I ber&'^-CtfiiteiidB. 'To yoih-^iaaq^ 
0thBr!nia&,.itmight8eem neAOEteaoiril* 
•nary haedship (to deave her«mrendar an 
nraertani 'paaodr>«4o jne ist w/tM iliiB 
tearing away the very lifo foom lay 
iieari 

** I ^oeoced herta sort of 'half com- 
panion, and hatfuaiBO ; Iprovidediv 
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.ber eireiy tbing iiiat 
laad fearfial Jove eonld Buggmt ; And, 
nath « aaoEioid . iM ixf sfoiebodiiiip iioo 
«bBfl%abD 1m ifidiiBed ftereaftN^ I iue- 
ilnLedrtoibejitfiaraetMaport^ ffiid «et 
.-flHilifar £iVBxaeu 

=-'' WifaoBi I fttriTeid sfc ToakyiMe any 
piottw<wB minA dMto, bntoftiUiii 
AjTfiiynnisatkifin^iid ^dMigeionB itate 
<0f JbealtiL I «lay«d tniidi irer ifer 
4B01S ihMi )a 'Ofo&lh, tdmiiig *tiidBdi 
dsBve «i£iy past bzoo^Bri; ane :a line 
ifrsm Gfeetofide,«iid ban baekjanoBB- 
^nge friMB ''my faaeuBt 4o faon»' on to- 
TtaaoL SSbb ivuBmotiiifian ooBselstion, 
more especially irfaesa {each ieMer 
jB|>ok€ flf 'iHereaaiB^ liealtli and 
fitBBBgih. At 4fae >m<miih'A«Dd, I was 
inepajang ito ^setiaai— ai\y wibiher ^as 
skcirfyreQa7eisiiig,;snd I asto logger had 
-any iaars job. iver acfoant ; h-at, -theve 
are liidu in our destiny tfeaitfiillyin- 
iesnroweD. iritih'eaok .oldxer, and ennS^a^g 
■ only on rthe rangniRh taf ournltimaie 
'deeon. ^Hte day before iifaat &Esd lor 
mj departure, I bad been intoA bame 
n^eee-aa qndemic dneaae rsged; tfasrt 
9jg^ i eompfaoBed {of flp^prant^e and 
tdeadSy ^InettMbefoie iBanaBg I inn 

'' During tfaeiAiaQe IirwaenHiUe of 
TOj fibite, I wrote flsnataatt^ to .Ger- 
tonde^taiEd care£aiiy«onceaiedmyill- 
nsBft; bat iforaeT3Bmil idayBl^was46li- 
Tnam, Wibea .1 aancnseBed, 1 icaUed 
sagady :fi>r any tottgrD >fta»t? ^sasne 
^nme.; — «ane / il oeiid:n6it)^^!07e 1 
^ius jffit dnoke^ flbnt diig»<Billl^MU»ed 
jm, iaod artt aflise iiom .logiand— 
finan Qertnsde. The tmstaat I waa 
aSle, i^iHiBiBteaupoaiputtingiianmto 
aay nmaage; I<«ouM (bear au> donger 
ifaa ttaztsre nf OBi^saBpeBBe. /By the 
SMBt rapid JourBcgsiny daliiUfy wcadd 
afiawoDB to beac, 3 lanaaed daifing- 
land. I tncvdlnd down ita'-^-*— % 
fhe aame road thatlihad gone o^er 
walii Jber ! ibe wonte cf te: fone- 
badkig, Jrii tbat ifime, »saBk i^oe iee 
inloaay heart, "^ You ^vdU'toiTfil tbds 
read agahi bnfiBie many BXCBBkbB ave 



past, and I ^kedl net Ire with yon ; 
pei^bape, I sball ncrt be upon "tbe 
«artb f* At tbat thought I eoulil 
'have called unta the grare lo open 
for AM. Her unaeeountatAe ml 
lengtbeneflfiUeirae, in spite of all^flie 
uigeuf^ and eofoealaeis of nrjr letteis 
*»r a Tefily, ^filled Bie ^roth Yresoirti- 
ments the most feaifal. «Ob,'Ged— ^^, 
iated, ikteywete Botiiing*o 1)he truth I ' 

'**At lacrt I aniyed at ■•: my 
43aB!ria§e stopped at theTeryboufle— 
iny Whole frasne was perfectly "frozen 
with dread — I trembled from Unfbio 
limb — ibe -iee ef a thousand winters 
seemed XmytMng through my blood. 
'The ^f^ fmg-~<mce, twice— «no an- 
swer — I iwnild have leaped out of libe 
oarriage— i[ woald have forced an en- 
i^ranoe, but I was xmaHDile to me^. A 
man fetterod and 8pell->bound by -an 
iucubus, is less helpless than I was. 
M last, 9D. ffld female I had never 
seen before, appeared. 

«*^Wthoreisshe? HW !— ' I couH 
•Utter no tmere— my eyes were fixed 
iipon fthe inquisitive -and fnghtened 
<eounteminee opposite "to my own. 
Those eyes, I thou|[*bt, might liave 
•said «fdl iSiat my Mps eojM not ; I was 
deceived— the old woman understood 
<me ^o miyre than I idid lier : unoibar 
person appeared — I pecogmsed Ihe 
'fiiee— ^it^was -that «if 'a girl, w4io had 
been^one of ^aor attendants. "Vnilyou 
beiieve^'tixat fttihat*s^fat, the si^t 'df 
■one I bad seen 'befMre,aud could asse- 
oiate fwitb ifhe vemembrance of 'flie 
HbreatibiDg, i;he lining, the 'present 
^^ertimde, a'^tiifl of joy flaiihed aopess 
mo*— aoylears saemed iio^panish — my 
sp(dl 'to eeasel 

** 1 spmng %om H9ie •eaniage'; 1 
cauj^ rthe tgiifl %y 19ie robe. ' Ytrar 
mifitress,' aaid I, 'your mistress— ^be 
is iw«U---4he is aliv^e-HBpeak, speakr 
TbeigbflahRekadout'; myeagemesfl, 
and, ^iftatpB, my emadated and 
altered appearanee, ierMed her ; 'but 
iribe»bad the stvong^n^veS'Of youth, and 
was soon vMunared. *6fae ^requeeteid 
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me to Btep in, and she would tell me 
all. My wife (Qertrude always went 
by that name) vxu alive, and, she 
believed, well, but she had left that 
place some weeks since. Trembling, 
and still fearful, but in heaven, com- 
paratively to my former agony, I fol- 
lowed the girl and the old woman 
into the house. 

** The former got me some water. 
' Now,' said I, when I had drunk a 
long and hearty draught, ' I am ready 
to hear aU — ^my wife has left this 
house, you say — for what place 1' 
The girl hesitated and looked down ; 
the old woman, who was somewhat 
deaf, and did not rightly understand 
my questions, or the nature of the per- 
sonal interest I had in the reply, an- 
swered, — ' What does the gentleman 
want? the poor young lady who was 
last here 1 Lord help her !' 

" ' What of her r I called out in a 
new alarm. ' What of her 1 Where 
has she gone 1 Who took her away 1 ' 

'''Who took her!' mumbled the 
old woman, fretful at my impatient 
tone ; ' who took herl why, (he mad 
doctor to be swre I ' 

'* I heard no more ; my frame could 
support no longer the agonies my 
mind had undergone; I fell lifeless 
on the ground. 

" When I recovered. It was at the 
dead of the night. I was in bed, the 
old woman and the girl were at my 
side. I rose slowly and calmly. You 
know, all men who have ever suffered 
much, know the strange anomalies of 
despair — ^the quiet of our veriest an- 
guish. Deceived by my bearing, I 
learned by degrees from my attend- 
ants, that Gertrude had some weeks 
since betrayed certain symptoms of 
insanity; that these, in a veiy few 
hours, arose to an alarming pitch. 
From some reason the woman could 
not explain, she had, a short time be- 
fore, discarded the companion I had 
left with her ; she was, therefore, alone 
among servants. They sent for the 



ignorant practitioners of the place; 
they tried their nostrums without 
success ; her madness Increased ; her 
attendants, with that superstitions 
horror of insanity common to the 
lower classes, became more and more 
violently alarmed ; the landlady in- 
sisted on her removal ; and — and^-I 
told you, Pelham — ^I told you — ^ihey 
sent her away — sent her to a mad- 
house! All this I listened to I — ^aU!— 
ay, and patiently. I noted down tiie 
address of her present abode; itiras 
about the distance of twenty miles 

from . I ordered fresh horses 

and set off immediately. 

" 1 arrived there at day-break. It 
was a large, old house, which, like a 
French hotel, seemed to have no Tisi- 
ble door : dark and gloomy, the p3e 
appeared worthy of the purpose to 
wMch it was devoted. ■ It was a long 
time before we aroused any one to 
answer our call; at length I was 
ushered into a small parlour— how 
minutely I remember every article in 
the room! — ^what varieties there are 
in the extreme passions ! sometimes 
the same feeling will deaden all the 
senses — sometimes render them a 
hundredfold more acute ! 

"At last, a man of a smiling ^^ 
rosy aspect appeared. He pointed 
to a chair— rubbed his hands— and 
begged me to unfold my buffluees ; few 
words sufficed to do that. I requested 
to see his patient; I demanded by 
what authority she had been put un- 
der his care. The man's fiice altered. 
He was but little pleased with the 
nature of my visit. 'The lady/ he 
said, coolly, 'had been entrusted to 
his care, with an adequate remunera- 
tion, by Mr. Tyrrell; without that 
gentleman's permission, he could not 
think even of suffering me to see 
her/ I controlled my pasoon; I 
knew something, if not of the na- 
ture of private madhouses, at least of 
that of mankind. I claimed his pa^ 
tient as my wife : I expressed myw" 
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obliged by his care, and begged his 
acceptance of a farther remuneration, 
which I tendered, and which was 
eagerly accepted. The way was now 
cleared — ^there is no hell to which a 
golden branch will not win your ad- 
mittance. 

''The man detained me no longer; 
he hastened to lead the way. We 
passed through yarious long passages ; 
sometimes the low moan of pain and 
weakness came upon my ear — some- 
times the confused murmur of the 
idiot's drivelling soliloquy. From 
one passage, at right angles with the 
one through which we proceeded, 
broke a fierce and thrilling shriek ; 
it sank at once into silence — -perhaps 
heneath the lash/ 

"We were now in a different de- 
partment of the building — all was 
silence — hushed — deep— breathless : 
this seemed to me more awful than 
the terrible sounds I had just heard. 
My guide went slowly on, sometimes 
breaking the stillness of the dim 
gallery by the jingle of his keys — 
sometimes by a muttered panegyric 
on himself and his hymanity. I neither 
heeded nor answered him. 

. ''We read in the annals of the In- 
quisition, of eyery limb, nerye, sinew 
of the victim, being so nicely and 
'accurately straiaed to their utmost, 
that the frame would not bear the 
additiomJ screwing of a sii^le hair- 
breadth. Such seemed my state. We 
came to a small door, at the right 
hand ; it was the last but one in the 
passage. We paused before it. ' Stop,' 
said I, 'for one moment;' and I was 
so &iiit and sick at heart, that I 
leaned against the wall to recover my- 
self, before I let him open the door : 
when he did, it was a greater relief 
than I can express, to see that all was 
utterly dark. 'Wait, Sir,' said the 
g^ide, as he entered; and a sullen 
noise told me that he was unbarring 
the heavy shutter. 
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morning broke in : a dark figure was 
stretched upon a wretched bed, at the 
&r end of the room. She raised her- 
self at the sound. She turned hoF 
face towards me ; I did not fall, nor 
faint, nor shriek ; I stood motionless, 
as if fixed into stone : and yet it Was 
Gertrude upon whom I gazed. Oh, 
Heaven ! who but myself could have 
recognised her? Her cheek was as 
the cheek of the dead — ^the hueless 
skin clung to the bone — the eye was 
dull and glassy for one moment ; the 
next it became terribly and preter- 
naturally bright — ^but not with the 
ray of intellect, or consciousness, or 
recognition. She looked long and 
hard at me; a voice, hollow and 
broken, but which still penetrated my 
heart, came forth through the wan 
lips, that scarcely moved with the 
exertion. ' I am very cold,' it said— 
'but if I complain, you will beat me.' 
She fell down again upon the bed, and 
hid her face. 

" My guide, who was leaning care- 
leaaly by the window, turned to me 
with a sort of smirk — ' This is- her 
way, sir,' he said ; 'her madness is of 
a very singular description : we have 
not, as yet, been able to discover how 
&r it extends ; sometimes she seems 
conscious of the past, sometimes 
utterly oblivious of everything : for 
days she is perfectly silent, or, at least, 
says nothing more than you have just 
heard; but, at times, she raves so 
violently, that — ^that — ittt I never use 
force where U can he hdped* 

" I looked at the man, but I could 
not answer, unless I had torn him to 
pieces on the spot. I turned away 
hastily from the room : but I did not 
quit the house without Gertrude — 1 
placed her in the carriage, by my sido 
— ^notwithstanding all the protesta- 
tions and fears of the keeper ; these 
were readily silenced by the sum I 
gave him; it was large enough to 
have liberated half his household. In 



" Slowly the grey cold light of the fact, I gathered from his conversation. 
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thftt Tyrrelt had spokea of Qertvade 
88 an unbajnay female whom he him' 
self had seduced, aad would now be 
fid of. I thank you, Pelhami for that 
frown, bat keep your indigiiatioa till 
a fitter seaaon for it. 

'< I took mff Tiotim* for I then re* 
gMded her as snoh, to « secluded and 
leoidy spot : I procured for her what- 
«rer adyice Bnglaftd could afford ; all 
was io: vain. Night and day I was 
by her side, but ahe never, fop a 
momenl, seemed to reeoUeot ma : yet 
were there tiSMs of fierce and oTer- 
poweritf^ delirium, when my nama 
ms utteved ia the twogpoitt of the 
most passionate enthusiasm --Hrhea 
my features as absontj tbou^ not 
present^ wave recalled and dwelt upMi 
irkh afl ih» mitvuteMss of the most 
fiiith^ldetaU; andlknrit by her in 
aU l^ae mmnenti^ when no other 
huma» being was nea«^ and claimed 
her- waa hand, . and wiped the dew 
firom her ibrehead, and gased upon 
hereonynkrad-and changing &ce, and 
eailed' upon he^in avoice which could 
Mnee have allayed her wildest emo* 
lions; and had. the a^oiqr of seeiBg 
hec eye dwell upon me-wiUi the most 
estnnged indifference^ or the moat 
Tehmncnt and fiarfiil arenaon. But, 
sfrer and awn, she uttered wovds 
which challed the veiy marrow of my 
bones ; wosds which I would not^ dared 
not beUere, had any meaning or 
meibod in their mAdness--p4>ut whifih 
entered into my own brain^ and preyed 
there like the doTOunng of a firei 
Thena vos ajtmih in thoae ravings^— 
ft jreaaon.in that incoheMoae*-«itd my 
OOP' was not yet fuU* 

'^ M laal^ one physidan^ who a|H 
peaied' to me to hare more knowledge 
than the res^ of themyst^ious imir 
ingaof' her dreadful disease, advised 
me to take her to the. scenes of hsr 
first childhood : * Those scenes,' said 
be, justly, * are in all stages of life, the 
most fondly remembered ; and I have 
noted, that in many cases of insanity. 



phuKS are easier recalled than pe>> 
sons; perhaps, if we can oaoe awaken 
one link in the chain, it will comsMK 
nicate to the rest.' 

'* I took this advice, and sei off te 
Norfolk. Her early home waa not 
many miles distant from theohnQh- 
yard where you. once met^me^ aad in 
that churchyard her mothec wai 
buried.' She had died helbre^Cte» 
trade's flight ; the father';S ^aatk lad 
followed it^ perhaps- my Bv^BMniigi 
were a just retribataoaJ The hooae 
had goneinta oil^r baadsr and X.lia4 
no difiiBuIl^ in. engaging it.. 13uHdi 
Heaven^ I was spared the paiife of 
seeing any «£ Qer1srude?a relatioosi. 

" It.waanaght when we movadU it 
the house. I had piaoed withl&.tbe 
toom where she ased to slec|>,. att the 
furniture, and. books, with w^ttsK.il 
appeared, from my inqviriea, ta 'haiff 
been foimeriy filled. We hiid his&^k^ 
the bed that had^held thatifiMUdand 
altered ionuvia. its freshest and f^vsaat 
years. I shrouded myself ia eat 
oomarrof the. room, and co«mte4;tlMi 
dull miantca^ill ih»day4igbt4a«aM& 
I pass over the detail of myijaaitri**! 
the experimeni:partKaUy saaeeeded^ 
would to God that.it had not i ^maOA 
thatshehad gons daau to hfirgnwe 
with her dreadful^ aeeret mneyseiladl 
would**— but'**''' 

HsKe OlawnUa^s, voioa. iMled Un^ 
and there waa ai bnie£«ileB^Lbefi>fchh(ft 
recommenced. 

"Gertrude n^w had: many luoid 
intecarals; bol these, my/ js^reaanao 
were, always sul&oieat te changa 
into a delirieus nunn^^ emn mora 
incoherent ithaa her: insanity had. ever 
yet been«. Ske would ^ toom ma 
with the most. fearful criea^.buiy bar 
fiure in Jier hand^ andaeaaa ld:<^ one 
oppressed and haunted by ^ super- 
natural visitation, as long asil re- 
nudned.ia the room; the- moment I 
left her, she. began, though slowly^ ta 
recover, 

'< This was to me the. UttimBt 
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aifflicUon of all — ^to be forbidden to 
nurse^ to cheri&b/ to tend her, -was 
liJbe taking from me my last hope I 
But little can the thoughtless or the 
worldly dream of the depths of a real 
loTo; I used to wut all day by her 
door, and it was luzuiy enough to 
me to catch her accents, or hear her 
woiwt, or sigh, or even weep; and all 
night, when aheoonld noiimow of ny 
preBenoe, I used to lie down by her 
itidiide ; and when I sank into a short 
•pd'Coamilsed sk^, I saw- her enoe 
IBDM^ iQunybriBfanidfleekingdlieaan; 
in all the devoted love, and ^wing 
beauty/ wUeh ha«l oiioe constituted 
th» wbole of mjr Inppiaass^ aad 9»y 

•^ Otoe day Ivhttd. been? caUed fi^nt 
■(f fmi hf het dt^n Thsf caae- to 
saeihiEHitilyv-««he"WM !» strons^'oon* 
wWoiia. I lliw up staiffS) and^ snf^ 
ported faien im my^anns tHI tba^fftfr^ind 
MBBedi: weithen planed her in bed-; 
ilnia«vei^vM»'£K»n* it again': bvHvoa 
tiwt bid o#/death/ tiie wordi, as well 
mibm^tM^ of^hep foratier Ihsaasty} 
eKplal*ed<^— the m ja te ry wib 



f^it'waa'» stlllaMibteo4ihlM»n9g^tc 
TI1w> menmj wiilehi wae^at it» decrease^ 
miam ^Aowiigh'tfairha^dosed sh«tfl«fa, 
ftftd^ beimrth ita sofeom tmA etenud 
lights she yielded' to my entceatiea, 

>) ntroaled alt Tbo aaa'-Hmy 



friend — Tyrrell — had polluted her 
ear with his addresses, and when for- 
bidden the house, had bribed the 
woman I had left with her, to convey 
his letters ; — she was dischaiged — ^but 
Tyrrell was no ordinary villain; he 
entered the house one evening, when 
no onfi.but Gei^dewas there.— Come 
nMria%PeUiaBi'-^noarer----bend down 
yooT' eop-— he used force, violence I 
That night Gertrude's senses deserted 
her—yoa know the resi 

" Th^raoiBentihnt I gaifittved^ ttvm 
Gwtnide's betoken sentences^ their 
mesEning, thatnwiBent the^eMon'en*' 
tared intam^^tKHd. All human feelhigB 
seemed to fly fromr ray heart; il 
shnuak inbo one bttrning, aad ikan^ 
and fiety wani^aiid that want waafos 
revenge! Iw^tdd have spruag f#e« 
tilto bedside, Inrt Gertrude's hand cliuq» 
to me> aoad detained rae-; the dan^; 
efaill grasp, grew colder and coldeanr*-* 
1^ ceued^— the haad fell— I tnmedi^ 
OBd- sl%hi^ bu^ awlVil shndder, wraili 
OTMT that &eej made yet more wan b|> 
the l^sh^ of the wai^ng aad ghaatl; 
flMon^— one convnlsiDn shook the 
Embe— ^ne-mnnttarpasaed'the &1U^ 
and hueless' lipsf I cannot tell yo« 
th»Teet«— yDn^knew*— yon can gueasiit 

'''Thsfe-di^ week we bnried herein 
the lenetychaarehyard — ^whereshehad, 
in her lacid' moments, wished to lie—* 
l^'theindd' of her mother." 
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CHAPTER LXXV. 

-^IbreaOMd, 
Bat not the breath of human life ; 
A terpent round my heart was wreathed, 
And Btung my Tery thought to strife.— 2%6 Oiaauf, 
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" Thake Hearen, the most painM 
part of my story is at an end. Yon 
will now be able to aceonnt for onr 
meeting in the churdiyard at — -^. 
I secured myself a lodging at a eottage 
not far from the spot which held 
Gertrude's remains. Night after 
night I wandered to that lonely place, 
and longed for a couch beside the 
sleeper, whom I mourned in the sel- 
fishness of my soul. I prostrated 
myself on the mound : I humbled 
myself to tears. In the overflowing 
anguish of my heart I forgot all that 
had aroused its stormier passions into 
life. Revenge, hatred, — ^l vanished. 
I lifted up my face to the tender 
heavens : I called aloud to the silent 
and placid air; and when I turned 
again to that unconscious mound, I 
thought of nothing but the^sweetness 
of our early love, and the bittemess of 
her early death. It was in such mo- 
ments that your footstep broke upon 
my grief: the instant others had seen 
me — other eyes penetrated the sanc- 
tity of my regret — ^from that instant, 
whatever was more soft and holy in 
the passions and darkness of my mind 
seemed to vanish away like a scroll. 
I again returned to the intense and 
withering remembrance which was 
henceforward to make the very key 
and pivot of my existence. I again 
recalled the last night of Qertrude's 
life; I again shuddered at the low, 
murmured sounds, whose dreadful 
sense broke slowly upon my soul. I 
again felt the cold — cold, slimy grasp 
of those wan and dying fingers ; 



and I agidn nerved my heart td' all 
iron strength, and vowed d^^ 
deep-looted, aidless, implacable m- 
venge. * * - 

" The morning after the night ^vta 
saw me, I left my abode. I went to 
London, and attempted to methoiiiee 
my plans of vengeanee. The fiMt 
thing to discover, was Tyrrell's prefewiii 
residence. By accident, I heard lie 
was at Paris, and, within two hooMtf 
receiving the intelligence, I ftef^' off 
for that city. On arriving there, the 
habits of the gambler soon diseoven^L 
him to my search. I saw him i»fi& 
night at a hell. He was evid^itly ^ 
distressed cireumstanoes, and the 
fortune of the table was against hiM. 
IJnperceived by him, I feasted myt^f^ 
on his changing oountenanoe, as those 
deadly and wearing tean8iti(ma'j''4f 
feeling, only to be produced by tfie 
gaming-table, passed over it. While 
I gazed upon him, a thought of mme 
exquisite and r^ned revenge, ihan 
had yet occurred to me, flashed opofei 
my mind. Occupied with the ideas^it 
gave rise to, I went into the adfoia- 
ing room, which was quite emp^. 
There I seated myself, and eindtoa- 
voured to develop, more fuUy, the 
rude and imperfect outline of'fli^ 
scheme. •*:' 

''The arch tempter fiivoured^me 
with a trusty coadjutor inmy destgni, 
I was lost in a reverie, when I hand 
myself accosted by name. I kxdsed 
up, and beheld a man whom I had 
often seen with Tyrrell, both at Spa, 
and .1 (the watering-place wkM, 
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with Gertrude, I had met Tyrrell). 
He was a person of low birth and cha- 
racter ; but esteemed, from his love of 
coarse humour, and vulgar enterprise, 
a man of infinite parts — ^a sort of 
Torick— ^by the set most congenial to 
Tyrrell's tastes. By this undue repu- 
tation, and the UvelUng habit of 
gaming, to which he was addicted, he 
was raised, in certain societies, much 
above his proper rank: need I say 
tihat this man was Thornton ) I was 
bat slightly acquainted with him; 
^wever, he accosted me cordially, 
and endeavoured to draw me into 
.eoBvereation. 

♦* ' Have you seen Tyrrell V said he; 
'he is at it again ; what 's bred in the 
iMNae, you know, &c.' I turned pale 
with the mention of Tyrrell's name, 
and replied very laconically, to what 
porpose, I foigeL^'Ah! ahT re- 
joined Thornton, eyeing me with an 
air of impertinent fiimiliarity — * 1 see 
yen have not foigiven him ; he played 
yon but a shabby trick at ■ ■ ■ ; 
seduced your mistress, or something 
of that sort ; he told me all about 
U : pray, how is the poor girl 

'*1 made no reply; I sank down 
and gasped for breath. AU I had suf- 
teed seemed nothing to the indignity 
I then endured. Sh&^she — ^who had 
^nee been my pride— my honour — life 
*— to be thus spoken of— an d I 

eoold not pursue the idea. I rose 
hastily, looked at Thornton with a 
glance, which might have abashed a 
man less shameless and callous than 
himself, and left the room. 

^'That night, as I tossed restless 
and feverish on my bed of thorns, I 
saw how useful Thornton might be to 
sne in the prosecution of the scheme I 
had entered into ; and the next morn- 
ing I sought him out, and purchased 
(no veiy difficult matter) both his 
Boerecyand his assistance. My plan 
of vengeance, to one who had seen and 
observed less of the varieties of human 



nature than you have done, might 
seem far-fetched and unnatural; for 
while the superficial are ready to allow 
eccentricity as natural in the coolness 
of ordinary life, they never suppose it 
can exist in the heat of the passions— 
as if, in such moments, any thing was 
ev^ considered absurd in the means 
which was favourable to the end. 
Were the secrets of one passionate 
and irregulated heart laid bare, there 
would be more lomaace in them, than 
in all the fables which we turn from 
with incredulity and disdwi, as exag- 
gerated and overdrawn. 

'' Ambng the thousand schemes for 
retribution which had chased each 
other across my mind, the death of 
my victim was only the ulterior object. 
Death, indeed — ^the pang of one mo- 
ment—appeared to me but very feeble 
justice for the life of lingering and 
restless anguish to which his treacheiy 
had condemned me ; but my penance, 
my doom, I could have forgiven ; it 
was the fEkte of a more innocent and 
injured being which irritated the sting 
and fed the venom of my revenge. 
That revenge no ordinary punish- 
ment could appease. If fimaticism 
can only be satisfied by the rack 
and the flames, you may readily con- 
ceive a like unappeaseable fury, in a 
hatred so deadly, so concentrated, and 
so just as mine— and if ^naticism 
persuades itself into a virtue^ so also 
did my hatred. 

" The scheme which I resolved upon 
was, to attach Tyrrell more and more 
to the gaming-table, to be present at 
his in&tuation, to feast my eyes upon 
the feverish intensity of his suspense 
— to reduce him, step by step, to the 
lowest abyss of poverty — ^to glut my 
soul with the abjectness and humi- 
liation of his penury — ^to strip him of 
all aid, consolation, sympathy, and 
friendship— to follow him, unseen, to 
his wretched and squalid home — to 
mark the struggles of the craving 
[nature with the loathing pride— and^ 
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finally, to watoh the fame weco; the 
eye sink, the lip grow livid, and all 
the texrible and tortoziiig progresa of 
gnawtDg want, to utter starvation. 
Xhen, in that last state, but not before, 
Lnight reveal inyBe]f-**8tand by the 
hop^ess and saceoarleas bed of death 
•»-dbriek out in the dizsy ear a name^ 
Whieh could treble the horrors of 
mnembranee— snatch, from the strag- 
gling and agonising censeience the 
kst plank, the last straw, to which, in 
itamadnessyit could eliag^and blacken 
the shadows of departing life, by open- 
ing to the shnddering s^ue the 
tiurashnld of aniropatientand ywining 
heU. 

" Hurried away by the unhallowed 
fever of these projects, I thought of 
no^iing but their aeoompUshxnent. I 
emj^yed Thornton, who still main- 
tained his intinia(^ with Tyrrell, to 
deeoy him more and more to the 
gambUag4]iou8e.; and, -as the uneq[iial 
ehanees of the, public table were not 
xapid enough in their termination to 
eonsammate the ruin even of an ucppe- 
tuous and vehement gamester, IUlo 
Tyrrell, so soon, as my impatience 
desired, Thornton took every oppor- 
tunity of engaging him in pdvate play, 
and accelerating my olject by the 
nnlaw^ arts of which he was master. 
My enemy was every day approaching 
the ivtbest veiirge of ruin ; near rela- 
tions he had noiie> all his distant <H[ies 
he had disobliged ; all his Mends, and 
even his ac^uatntsoee, he had fatigued 
by his importunij^y, or disgusted by 
his-oonduct Lqj the whole w<Mrld there 
seemed not a being who would stretch 
forth a helping hand to save him from 
the total and pennyless beggary to 
which he was hopelessly advan^g. 
Out of the wrecks of his former pro- 
perty, and the ^raierosity of former 
friends, whatever he had already 
wrung, had been immediately staked 
at the gaming-house and as imme> 
diately lost. 

Perhaps this would not so soon 
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have been the case, if Thornton hsd 
not artfully fed and sustained hie 
expectations. He had been loog em- 
ployed by Tynrell in a profesuonal 
capacity, and he knew well all Ihe 
gamester's domestic aSairs' ; and wfaea 
he promised, should things come to 
the worst, to find some expedient to 
restore them, Tyrrell easily adopted 
so flattering a belief. 

" Meanwhile, I hod taken the Bsme 
and disguise under £»vour of wliieh 
you met me at Paris, and Thomtoa 
had introduced me to Tyrrell as a 
young Englishman of great wealtli, 
and still greater inexperience. The 
gambler grasped eagerly at an &o 
quaintance, which Thornton readily 
persuaded him he could turn to soeh 
account ; and I had thus every facility 
of marking, day by day, how my pl^t 
thickened, and my vengeance baa* 
tened to its triumph. 

" This was not all. I sud, then 
was not in the wide world a bepg 
who would have saved Tyrrell fnom 
the fate he deserved and was ap- 
proaching. I forgot there was one 
who still dung to him with affection, 
and for whom he still seemed to 
harbour the better and purer ieelingB 
of less degraded and guilty times. 
This person (you will. guess readily it 
was a woman) J made it my eapeeial 
business and care to wean away ^^^^^ 
my prey ; I would not saflTer him * 
consolation he had denied to. me. 1 
used all the arts of seductxon.to obtain 
the transfer of her affections. WJbtftt- 
ever promises and vows— whether of 
love or wealth*-<x>uld t^Ssct, ^*^ 
tried ; nor, a>t last, without sineceA^ 
/triumphed. The woman beeaiaesiy 

slave. It ^vfEas she Who, wheae^^ 
Ty^ncsU faltered in his course to ^ 
struction^ combated his scruple^ ^ 
urged on bi^ ^reluctance ; it was "^ 
who informed aie ^ninutely of ^ 
pitiful finajttces^ andt assisted, to her 
utoiost, in expediting their deoay* 
The still more bitter treaeheiy of 
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de«erting him in his vdriest "trant 
I reserved till the fittest occasion, 
and contemplated witii a Ravage 
delight. 

** I THIS embarrassed 'vel my scheme 
by two circumstances : first, Thorn- 
ton's acquaintance 'With you; and, 
teoondly, Tyrrell's receipt (some time 
afterwardili) of a very unexpected sum 
of tvoiinndred pounds, in return for 
renouncing all further and possible 
claim on the purchasets of his estate. 
To the former, so ilu"as it might 
interfere with my plans, or lead to 
my detection, you must pardon me 
for having put ai^edy termination ; 
the latter threw me into great con- 
Btemation — for ^E^prell's first idea 
Was to renounce the gaming table, 
and endeavour to live upon the 
trifling pittance he had acquired, as 
long as the utmost economy would 
permit. 

" This idea, Margaret, the woman I 
apoke of, according to my instructions, 
80 artfully aod successfully combated, 
that 'Tyirell yield«i to his natural 
inclination, and returned once more 
to the infatuation of his favourite 
pursuit. However, I had become 
restlessly impatient for ihe eonclusion 
to this prefatory part of my revenge, 
and, accordingly, Thornton and myself 
arranged that Tyrrdl should be peiv 
suaded by the former to risk all, even 
to his rery last farthing, in a private 
game with me. Tyrrell, who beliered 
he should readily recruit himself 
by my unskilfhtness In the game, 
fell easily into the snare; and on 
the second ntght of our engaganent, 
he not only had lost the whole 
6f his remaining pittance, but had 
iigned bonds owning to a d^t of 
fieur greater amount than he, at that 
time, could ever even have dreamt of 
|>088eiBing. 

" Flushed, heated, almoMi maddened 
Witii my tiiumi^h, I yielded to the 
exultation of the moment. I did not 
know you were so near-«>I diseorered 



myself— you remember the scene. I 
went joyfully home : and for the first 
time since Gertrude's death, -I was 
happy ; but theie I imagined my rcn- 
geance only would begin ; I levelled 
in the burning hope of marking the 
hunger and extremity that must 
ensue. The neatt day, iirhm Tyrrdl 
turned round, in his despair, for one 
momentary word of comfort from the 
lips to which he believed, in ihe fond 
credulity of his heart, falsehood and 
treacheiy never came, his last earthly 
fMend taunted and deserted him. 
Mark me, Pelham — ^I was by, attd 
heard her ! 

" But here my power of retribntieta 
was to close : from the thirst stfll 
unslaked and unappeased, the cup waa 
abruptly snatched. Tyrrell disap- 
peared^^o one knew whither. I set 
Thornton's inquiries at work. A week 
afterwards he brought me word that 
T^nnell had died in extreme waiit^ 
and flroin veiy despair. Will you 
credit, t^t at hearing this news, my 
first sensations were only rage and 
disappointment 1 True, he had dM, 
died in all the misery my heart could 
wish, but / had not seen him die ; and 
^e death-bed seemed to me robbed of 
its bitterest pang. 

*' I know not to this day, though I 
have often questioned him, what inte- 
rest Thornton had in decetvmg me by 
this tale ; ibr my own part, I believe 
that he hilnself was deceived ;* cer- 
tain it is (for I inquired), that a 
person, very much answering to Tyr- 
rell's descripti<Hi, had perished in the 
state Thomt(m mentioned ; and this 
might, Hierefbre, in all proba^ity, 
have misled him. 

"1 left Paris, andretuftted, through 
Normandy, to England (where I re* 
mained some weeks) ; there we again 
met : but I<think we did not meet till 
I had been penecuted by the insolenee 



* It seems (from Btfbsequent itxyeallgatfon 
ihat ibis was realty the case. 
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amd importunity of Thornton. The 
iools of our pafisions ent both f^ays ; 
like the monarch, who employed 
stnmge beasts in hia army, we find 
ear treacherous allies less destruc- 
tive to others than ourselves. But I 
VBs not of a temper to brook the 
tanntiDgSy or the encroachment of my 
4>wn careatore; it had been with but 
an ill grace that I had endured his 
luniliarity^whea I absolutely required 
his senriees, much less could I suffer 
his intmaioa when those serrices — 
serrices not of lo?e, but hire — were 
AQ longer necessary. Thornton, like 
all persons of his stamp, has a low 
jpride, which I was constantly offend- 
ong; He had mixed with men, more 
ikio. my equals in rank, on a fiuniliar 
footing, and he conld ill brook the 
hauteur with which my disgust at his 
character absolutely constrained me 
to treat ham. It is true, that the 
pFofosenesB of my liberality was such, ' 
that tiie mean wretch stomached ' 
afffonts for which he was so largely | 
pa&d ; but, with the cunning and ! 
malicious spite natural to him, he 
kntew well how to rept^ them in kind. 
While he assisted, he affected to ridi- 
Cttle> my revenge ; and though he soon { 
saw that he durst not, for his yeiy life, 
breathe a syllable openly against Qer- 
trudfi, or her memory, yet he con- 
trived, by genial remarks, and covert 
insinuations, to gall me to the very 
quick, and in the reiy tenderest 
poinU Thus a deep and cordial 
antipathy to each other arose, and 
grew, and strengthened, till, I believe, 
like the fiends in hell, our mutual 
hatred became our common punish- 
ment 

"No sooner had I returned to 
England, than I found him here, 
awaiting my arrival. He &voured me 
with frequent visits and requests for 
money. Althoi^^h not possessed of 
any secret really important affecting 
my character, he knew well, that he 
was possessed of one important to my 



quiet ; and he availed himself to.ihib 
utmost of my strong and deep ssv^xmUff. 
even to the most delicate recurrenen) 
to my love to Gertrude, and its -ni^ 
hallowed and disastrous terminaiisn. 
At length, however, he wearied wi9il. 
I found that he was sinking into tklti 
very dregs and refuse of society, vb^ 
I could not longer brook the idea <^ 
enduring his familiarity and ^aecyo^ 
his vices. tr 

** I pass oyer any detail of my oina'. 
feelings, as well as my outward aoA? 
toorUSy history. Over mj udxtdf-mo 
great change had passed; I w^a.iuK^^ 
longer torn by violent and contendiiig 
passions ; upon the tumultuous sea^ a^?. 
dead and heavy torpor had fallen ; thf ^t 
very winds, necessary for healthy hadv.' 
ceased; 

' I slept <m the abyss without a mnge.* 

One violent and engrossing pasaiom m, - 
among the worst of all immorvlitieiit - 
for it leaves the mind too stagiuii;li 
and exhausted for those activities and ^ 
energies which constitute our x^al .1 
duties. However, now that the t|^aiBi - ~, 
feeling of my mind was remove^^.^ji 
endeavoured to shake off the apatlff d^ 
it had produced, and return to ^tfflijj 
various occupations and business ii. - 
life. Whatever could divert me ^o^gB^-^t 
my own dark memories, or give, ^«/ 
momentary motion to the stagnatioiiii^ ^ 
of my mind, I grasped at with tkA-u 
fondness and eagerness of a child. 
Thus, you found me surrounding' 
myself with luxuries which palled upom 
my taste the instant that their novelty 
had passed : now striving for the r 
vanity of literary feme ; now, for the- . .] 
emptier baubles which riches conhl.: j 
procure. At one time I shrouded •>:i 
myself in my closet, and brooded orec ' 
the dogmas of the learned, and the ..^ 
errors of the wise; at another, I ^ 
plunged into the more engrossij^ - > 
and active pursuits of the living crowd 
which rolled around me, — and flattered 
my heart, that amidst the appUmaa . .. 
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c^' fi^uktoTS, and the whirlpool of 
siffiBift, I could lull to rest the Yoices 
off he x>^t/and the spectre of the 
dMd. 

'^ Whether these hopes were effectual, 
jaxtA' the struggle not in vain, this 
faaggaord and wasting form, drooping 
^yby day into the grave, can declare ; 
bttt I said I "w^ould not dwell long 
n^n this pari of my history, nor is 
it necessary. Of one thing only, not 
c4tmected with the main part of my 
GAiifessions, it is right, for the sake of 
otte tender and guiltless being, that I 
should speak. 

'^f' In the cold and friendless world 
vitll which I mixed, there was a heart 
wiiSch had years ago given itself 
whfoUy Tip to me. At that time I was 
Ignorant of the gift I so little deserved, 
or (for it was before I knew O^rferude) 
I might have returned it, and been 
saved years of crime and anguish. 
8ittoe then, the person I allude to 
had' xnarried, and, by the death of 
h^^ husband, was once more free. 
InilBiate with my family, and more 
es^ially with my sister, she now met 
m4 constantly ; her compassion for the 
ehKitge she perceived in me, both in 
mijitd and person, was stronger than 
ev^ her reserve, and this is the only 
reastm why I speak of an attachment 
which ought otherwise to be con- 
oeajled: I believe that you already 
imderstand to whom I allude, and 
flinoe you have discovered her weak- 
ness, it is right that you should know 
also- her virtue ; it is right that you 
should learn, that it was not in her 
the flintaey, or passion of a moment, 
but & long and secreted love ; that you 
should learn, that it was her pity, and 
no ^nfeminine disregard to opinion, 
which betrayed her into imprudence, 
and that she is, at this moment, 
innocent of everything, but the folly 
of loving me, 

*' I pass on to the time when I dis- 
covered that I had been, either inten- 
tionslly or unconsciously, deceived, 



and that my enemy yet lived 1 Uved 
in honour, prosperity, and the worldly 
blessings. This information -waa like 
removing a barrier from a stream 
hitherto pent into quiet and restraint. 
All the stormy thoughts, feelinga^ 
and passioiui^ so long at rest, msbsd; 
again into a terrible and tumultuous 
action. The newly formed stratum of 
my mind was swept away ; everythiiig 
seemed a wreck, a chaos, a conmlsien 
of jarring elements ; but this is a- 
trite and tame description -of my fed* 
ings; words would be but common^ 
place to express the revulsicm which I 
experienced: yet» amidst All, thero' 
was one paramount and presiding 
thought, to which ihe rest were as 
atoms in> the heap— the awakened 
thought of vengeance . — ^but how was 
it to be gratified? 

** Placed as Tyrrell now was in the 
scale of society, every metiiod of retri- 
bution but the one fortueriy rejected, 
seemed at an end. To that one, there« 
fore, weak and mereif ul as it aiq>eajed 
to me, I resortedV-you took my 
challenge to Tyrrell^-you remember 
his behaviour— Conscience doth in- 
deed make cow&rds of us all ! The 
letter inclosed to me in his to you, 
contained only the common-plaee 
argument urged so often by those who 
have injured us; viz. the reluctance 
at attemptiag our life after having 
ruined our happiness. When I found 
that he had left Jjondon my rago 
knew no bounds; I was absolutely 
frantic with indignation; the earth 
reeled before my eyes ; I was almost 
suffocated by the violence — the whirl- 
pool—of my emotions. I gave myself 
no ^time to think,*--I left town in 
pursuit of my foe. 

"1 found that--still addicted, 
though, I believe, not so madly as 
before, to his old amusements*^he Was 
in the neighbourhood of Newmarket, 
awaiting the races, shortly to ensue. 
I IS 6 sooner did I find his address, than 
I wrote him another challenge, still 
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more forcibly and uunitingly worded 
Ihaa tke one you took. In this I said 
that his refusal was of no avail ; that 
I had iwom tiutt my yengeanee 
ihoold orertake him ; and that 
sckondr or later^ in the £ue of heaven 
and despite of hell, my oath Bhoald 
be fulfilled. Remember those words, 
Pelfaam, I shall sefer to them here- 
after. 

** Qi^yn^'fl reply was short and 
oontemptatfua; he affected to treat 
me as A madman. Perhaps (and I 
eoofMS that the inooherence of my 
letter authoi^sed such suspicion) he 
believed I really was one. He con- 
eladed by iaying, that if he received 
more of my letters, he should shelter 
himself from my aggressions by the 
{nroteotion of ^e law. 

" On receiving this <ep]y, a stem, 
■vHeiv iron ^irit 'entered into my 
bosom. I betrayed no external mark 
of passion; I>sat down in sileneo — ^I 
placed the letter and Gertrude's pic- 
tiiro before me. Th^re, still and 
motionless, I remained for hours. I 
vemember well, I was awakened from 
i)By gloeony reverie by the clock, as it 
struck the first hour of the mormng. 
At that lone and ominous sound, the 
aasooiations of romance and dread 
which the fables of our childhood 
eonnect with it, rushed coldly and 
fearfully into raj mind; the damp 
dews broke out upon nqr forehead, 
and the blood eordled in my limbs. 
In that moment X knelt down and 
rowed a frantic and deadly oath-— the 
words of which I would not now dare 
1x> repeat — that before three d^ys 
expired, hell should no loiiger be 
cheated of its prey. I rose — ^I flung 
myself on my bed, and d&pL 

" The nert day I left my abode. 
I. purchased a strong and swift horse, 
and, disguising myself from head to 
foot in « long horseman's cloak, I set 
off alone, locking in my heart the 
calm and cold c(Hiviction, that my 
oath should «be kgpt. I. placed, con- 



cealed in my dress, two pistols ,; 
my intention was to follow Tyrrell 
wherever he went, till we could find 
ourselves alone, and without the chance 
of intrusion. It was then my deter- 
mination U> force him into a contest^ 
and that no trembling of the hand, no 
error of the swimming sight, might 
betray my purpose, to place us fbot 
to foot, and the mouth of each pistol 
almost to the very temple of each 
antagonist. Nor was I deterred for a 
moment from this resolution by* the 
knowledge that my own death must 
be as certain as my victim's. On the 
contrary, I looked forward to dying 
thus, and so baffling the more Unger^ 
ing, but not less sure, disease, which WM 
daily wasting me away, with the sailie 
fierce, yet not unqtfiet deilight with 
which men have rushed into battle^ 
and sought out a death less bitter t# 
them than life. 

" For two days, though I eacli day 
saw Tyrrell, fate threw into my "Way 
no opportunity of executing oty design. 
The morning of the third came-- 
Tyrrell was on the race ^Bftound : sure 
that he would remain there for some 
hours, I put up my wearied horse ^ift 
the toym, and, seating myself in. loi 
obscure comer of the course, was etHn- 
tented with watching, as the serp^t 
does his victim, the distant motiima 
of my »iemy. Perhaps you tsan 
recollect passing a man seated onliie 
ground, and robed in a horseman's 
cloak. I need not tell yOK that it was 
I whom you passed and accosted. I 
saw you ride by me ; but the moment 
you were gone I forgot the occurrence* 
I looked upon the roHing and distant 
crowd, as a child views the figures of 

the phantasmagoria, scarcely ImoWiag 
if my eyes deceived me, feeling ftn- 
pressed with some stupii^ing and 
ghastly sensation of dread, and che- 
rishing the conviction that my life 
was not. as the life of the ereatttres 
that passed before me. 
" The day waned — I weiai book hr 
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my horse— -I retumed to the coune, 
aod, keeping at a distance as little 
smrpicioiis as possible, followed the 
motlMis of Tyrrell. He went back to 
the town — rested there— repaired to 
a gaming table— stayed in it a short 
tizne — returned to hi&inn^and ordertd 
hiahofse. 

" In all these motions I followed the 
object of my pursuit; and my heart 
bcKinded witii joy wkoi I, at last, saw 
him set out alone, and in the ad- 
vancing twilight. I followed him till 
he left Uie main Toad. Now,Ithooght, 
VAs my time. J Tedonbled my pace, 
and had neariy reaohed hsn, when 
same horsemen appearing, conBtrsined 
xoe again to slacken my pace. Yarions 
other similar interraptions occQired 
to delay my plot At length all was 
nndiatarbed. I qanzred my horse, 
aaid was nearly on the heels of my 
anuaiay,when I perceiTed him join an- 
other man — ^this was yotb^l clenched 
my ieeth, and drew my breath, as I 
once more retreated to a distance. 
In a short time two men passed me, 
and I found, that, owing to some 
accident on the road, tihey stopped to 
assiBt you. . It ai^ars by your OTidenee 
on a Bobaeqnent event, that these 
jnen were Thornton and his friend 
Dawson : at the time, they passed too 
capidly, and I was too much occupied 
in my own dark thoughts, to observe 
thent: still I kept up to you and 
Xyrrell, sometimes catching the ont- 
Hnaof your fig[urea through the moon- 
light, at others, (with the aeate sense 
gf anxiety,) only jnst distingaidiing 
the j61ang of your horses' hoo& on 
the stony ground. At last, a heavy 
ahower came on; imagine my joy, 
when QTyrrell leit yon -and Tode iS 
akmel 

. **.l .passed you, and followed my 
enemy as &st as my horae would per- 
mit; bat it was not equal to Tyirell's, 
which was almost at its fuU speed. 
Hoiwever, I came, at last, to a very 
ateep, and. almost precipitous, daaeent. 



I was forced to ride slowly and can* 
tiously; this, however, I the less 
regarded, from my oonviction that 
Tyrrdl must be obliged to nse the 
same precantion. My hand was on 
my pistol with the grasp of pranadl- 
tated revenge, when a shriU, shsrp^ 
solitary ery broke on my ear. 

^ No soimdfoUowed — ^all was silence. 
I was just approaohiag towards the 
dose of the descent, when a horse 
withont Its rider passed me. The 
shower had ceased, and the moom 
broken from the cl<Mid some minntiB 
before ; by its light, I recognised the 
horse rode by Tyrrell; perhaps, I 
thought, it has thrown its master. Mid 
my victim will now be utterly in my 
pow«r. I pushed hastily forward in 
spite of the hill, not yet wholly passed. 
I came to a spot of singnlar desolation 
—it was a broad patch of waste land, 
a pool of water was on the right, and 
a remarkable and wiUiered tree hutng 
over it. I looked round, but saw 
Bathing of life stirring. A dark and 
imperfectly developed ebjeot lay by 
the side of the pond— I pressed for- 
wardr^-onereifol God! my enemy had 
escaped my hand, and lay in the 
stiUness of death before me ! " 

*' What!" I ezcUumed, intenmptiag 
ObnviUe, for I ooitld eontam myself 
no longer, " it was not by you then 
that Tyrrdl four' With these words 
I grasped his hand; and, excited 
as I had been by my painful and 
wrought-up mterest in his recital, I 
burst into, tears of gratitude and joy. 
Reginald Qlanville was innocent — 
Ellen was not the sister of an assassin 1 

After a short pause, OlanviHe eon* 
tinned — 

''I gazed upon the upward and 
distorted &ce, in a deep a&disiekening 
silence; an awe, dark and undefined, 
crept over my heart; I stood beneath 
the solemn and sacred ^ heavens, and 
felt that the hand of Ood was upon me 
—that a mysterious and fearful ediot 
had -gone forth-*«^th8^ my headlong 
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and unholy "wxiith had, in the ^ery 
nndei of its fiixy, been checked, as if 
hut the idle anger of a child — ^ihat the 
]^an I had laid in the fooliah wisdom 
of mj heaii» had been traced, stop by 
stop, by an ail-seeing eye, and baffled 
in the moment of its fiuieied snccess, 
by an inscrntabie and awful doom. I 
had wished the death of my enemy-*- 
h) ! my wish was adoomptished — how, 
I neither knew nor gueBBed--^erey « 
still and senseless clod of earth, without 
power of offenoe or injuiy, he lay 
beneath my feet~-it seemed as i^ in 
the moment of my nplifted arm, the 
Divine Avenger had asserted His pre* 
rogatiTe-^-as if the angel which had 
imitton the Assyrian, had again swept 
forth, though against a meaner viotim 
•»«nd, while he punished the g^t of 
a human criminal, had set an eternal 
barrier to the vengeance of a human 
ibe! 

" I dismounted from my horse, and 
bent over the murdered man. I drew 
from my bosom the miniature, which 
never forsook me, and bathed the 
lifeless resemblance of Qerferude in the 
blood of her betrayer. Scarody had I 
done so, before my ear caught the 
sounds of steps ; hastily I thrust, as I 
thought, the miniature in my bosom, 
remounted, and rode hurriedly away. 
At that hour, and for many which 
succeeded to it, I believe that all 
fiense was suspended. I was like a 
man haunted by a dream, and wan- 
dering under its influence ; or, as one 
whom a spectre pursues, and for whose 
^e, the breathing and busy world is 
but as a land of unreal forms and 
flitting shadows, teeming with the 
monsters of darkness, and the terrors 
of the tomb. 

** It was not till the next day that I 
missed the picture. I returned to the 
spot-Hsearched it carefully, but in vain 
^the miniature could not be found ; 
I returned to town, and shortly after- 
^virds the newspapers informed me of 
vhat had subsequently oocnrted. I 



saw, with dismayy that aUaj^peanncmi 
pointed to aae as the eriimnal, 
that the officers of jnsiiee were at i 
moment traeing the due which my 
cloak, and the eolovr of my koraal 
afforded them* J£y mysterionB"piii^ 
suit of Tjmil : the dagahn I had 
assumed; the dreumstanos 4>f'Ttagp: 
passing you on the Toad, and of w^ 
flight when you approached, all spcU 
volumea agiunst me. A strongornrfa 
dence yet remained, and it was ito 
served for Thornton to indicate H^^^ 
at this moment my life is in his haute 
Shortly after my retain to town^ k» 
forced his way into my room, dmt tfat 
door«— bolted it— >and, the mementm 
were alone, said, with a savage and 
fiendish grin of exultation and de& 
anoe, — 'ffir Reginald CHanville^ yarn 
have many a time and oft Inimltgd 
me with your 'pride, and mon with 
your gifts : now it is my time toy— wit 
and triumj^ over you-^-kiMyw tfaii 
one word of mine could sentence ywH 
to the gibbet,' " : 

** He then minutely summed npte 
evidence against m^ and drew f i.' O m 
his poeket the thicat<Hiing letter :tl 
had bust written to TyneU. ^%m 
remember that therein I said afe^ 
vengeance was sworn against hiaH 
and that^ sooner or later, it should 
overtake him. * Couple,' said ISuam- 
ton, coldly, as he replaced the letter 
in his pooket^' couple these woidi 
with the evidence already against yss^ 
and I would not bny year life ait 4 
fltfthing^s value.' 

'* How Thornton came by tibia pe|»ei^ 
so important to my salbty, I klMW 
not : but' when he lead it^ i -WtM 
startled by the danger it bfxm|^ 
upon me : one glance sufficed to show 
me that I was utterly at the mei«!f >«r 
the villain who stood before me : hi 
saw and ei\joyed my struggles. <^ 

" ' Now,' said he, * we know mA 
other ;'-at present I want a thoosnid 
pounds ; you will not refuse it me, I 
am sure; when it is gone I shall call 
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• tiU then yon con do withovt 
I flung him a eheqae iox the 
Bumej, and he depairted. 
/ '<' Yon may conoeiye tho mortifica* 
tien I endured in this aaerifloe of pride 
to pradenoe : but those were no ordi- 
liaiy matives whioh induced me to 
i^mit to it. Fast ]q»proabhing to 
1^ grare, ii mattered to me but 
Hitle' i^heldter a violent death should 
flfaorten a life to whieh a limit was 
idready set, and which I was fiu: from 
hmg anxious to retain : but I oould 
bM- endure the thought of bringing 
iqion my mother and my sister, the 
wretchedness and shame whidi the 
mere snspieiofiL of a crime so enormous, 
tnold occasion them ; and when my 
€if9 oangfat all the cbfcumstances 
anayed against me» my piide seemed 
fta buffer a less mortification eren in 
die comae I adopted than in the 
Hun^ht of the felon's gaol, and the 
cnminal's trial ; the hoots and exeora- 
laenaof themob, and the death and 
Ignominious remembrance of the 

,11 ^ StroDger thaa ather of these 
tneitijves, was my shrinking and 
loathing aTecBiotn to whaterer seemed 
^kely.to unrip the secret history of 
jdierpast* I sickened at the thought 
bfi Gertrude's name and fate being 
teced tothe vulgar eye, and exposed 
ta -the oommenty the atricteres, the 
lidioule oi the gaping and curious 
jpttblie* It seemed to me, therefore, 
ibui a very poor exertion of philosophy 
to conquer my feelings of humiliation 
ps^ ffhoottton's insolence and triumph, 
•nd to coaaolje myself with the refleo- 
lion, that a few months must rid me 
jkEfl^eef his exactions and my life. 
V 1' But> of late, Thornton's perBeon- 
Idonsand demands have risen to such 
ft' height, that I have been scarcely 
able to restrain my Indignation, and 
^tttrol mysell into compliance. The 
Ktruggle is too powerful for my frame- 
It is rapidly bringing on the fiercest 
And tibte last contest I shall suffer. 



before 'the wicked dialloease from 
troubling, and the wear}' be at rest** 
Some days since, I came to a reeo< 
lution, whieh I am now about to 
execute; it is to leave this countiy 
and take refiige on the continent. 
There I shall screen myself froni 
Thornton's pursuit, and the danger 
.which it entaila upon me; and 
there, unknown and undisturbed, I 
shall await the termination of my 
disease. 

" But two duties remained to me to 
fulfil before I departed ; I have now 
discharged them both: One was due 
to the wann-hearted and noble being 
who honoured me with her interest 
and affection-^the other to you. I 
went yesterday to the former; I 
sketched the outiine of that history 
which I have detailed to you. I 
showed her the wsate of my barren 
heart, and spoke to her of the disease 
which was wearing me away. How 
beautiful is the love of woman 1 Sh6 
would have followed me over the 
world--<-reeeivedmy last sigh, and seen 
me to the rest I shall find, at length ; 
and this witiiout a hope, or thought 
<^ recompense, even from the worth* 
lessness of my love. 

" But, enough I— of her my fiirewell 
has been taken. Your suspicions I 
have seen and forgiven— for they were 
natural ; it was due to me to remove 
them: the pressure of your hand tella 
me, that I have done so : but I had 
another reason fi>r my confessions. I 
have worn away the romance of my 
heart, and I have now no indulgence 
for the little delicacies and petty 
scruples which often stand in the way 
of our real happiness. I have marked 
your former addresses to Ellen, and, I 
confess, with great joy; for I know, 
amidst all your worldly ambition, and 
the encrusted artificiality of your 
exterior, how warm and generous is 
your real heart — ^how noble and intel- 
lectual is your real mind : and were 
my sister tenfold more perfect than I 
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beliflre bee, I do not desire to fisid on 
eartii one more deserving of her than 
yoozself. I have remarked jonr late 
estrangement from Ellen ; and, 'vrhile 
I gmafed, I felt that^ hewerer painf^ 
to me, I ought to remove, the caaee : 
she loTes you — thongh, perhaps> yon 
know it not-— much and truly; and 
flinoe my earlier life hasbem paaeed 
in a selfish inaetivity, I iroold fain let 
Uoloaftmththe>refleotioxi of haying 



serred tiro bi^ngs whom I prise so 
dearly, and'the hope that t^ir happi- 
ness will commence with my death. 

*' And now, Pelham, I hare done ; I 
am weak and exhausted, and cannot 
bear more— «yen of your«ociety, now. 
Think! orw^what I hare last -said, and 
let ne see yon again to-morrow; on: 
the day aAei>; I leare England foe 
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CHAPTER LXXTI. 

9):; 4i * Ht- 4: 

But wilfeihou-Booeptnot 
ThB wersb^ tbcrlieari li{toabov% 

And the Heaveuft reject not. 
The desire of the moth for the star* 

Of the night for the raorrowi 
Tb« devotion to saraetbing^alar 

From the Bi^iere <rf ous «oi70if^?->P. Bt 6Htti«y« 



Iih^mft^not Tfitb^a li^iheaaek^— for I 
IbKred GteviUe too well, not to bo 
powwfoUy affeoted by Ida awful hi«- 
tory^biit.with<a chastised and sober 
joy, tbfti I now behold my Mend issuh 
oeni of the gvUt of which' my suspd- 
etona had .aoeused him, while the only 
obstofile to my marriage with,hia sister 
was.nmoimd. Tme.it was that the 
8irar4 yet himg over, his head, and 
(ihai wJfaile hie.UTed> th^*e coi]ld..be no 
rational aasunuDioe of his safetg^from 
the diBgraooaad death of the felon.. In 
the. woiild'^ eye, . ther«fore> ,the. barrier 
to mj' union with BUen wonld hasre 
been far ftom being wholly remored ; 
buty at that.niioinent, my disappoint- 
asents haddiagnsted mewith the world, 
and I turned with a double yeaming.of 
heart to her whose pure and holy loye 
conld be at once my recompense and 
retreat. 

Nor was this selfish consideration 
my only motiye in the conduct I was 
resolved to adopt ; on the contrary, it 
was scarcely more prominent in my 
mind, than those derived from giving 
to a friend who was now dearer to me 
than ever, his only consolation on this 
earth, and to Ellen the safest protec- 
tion, in case of any danger to her 
brother. With these, it is true, were 
mingled feelings which, in happier 
circumstances, might have been those 
of transport at a bright and success- 
ful temunation to a deep and devoted 
love; but these I had, while Glan- 



ville's very life was so doubtful, lUtle 
right to indulge, and I checked them 
as soon aa they arose. 

After a sleepless night I repaired 
to Lady Glanville's house. It was long 
since I.had beenrthere> and the servant 
who admitted . me seemed somewhat 
surprised at the^earlinessof my visit. I 
desiredio see the mother, and waitedJa 
the parlour till she came. I made buta 
scanty exordium- to my speeck In 
very few words I expressed my love t^ 
Ellen, and besoo^t her mediation in 
my behalf; nw did I think it would 
be a alighi considerationin my favour, 
with the fond mother, to mention 
Qlaaville^s appn^ation- of my suit 

*' Wen is up stairs^in the dcawin^ 
roonv'' said Lady Glanville. ''I will 
go and prepare her to receive you — if 
you have her consent, you have mine." 

" Will you suffer me then," said I, 
"to forestal you? Forgive my im- 
patience, and let me see her before 
you do." 

Lady Glanville was a woman of the 
good old school, and stood some- 
what upon forms and ceremonies. I 
did not, therefore, await the answer, 
which I foresaw might not be favour- 
able to my success, but with my 
customary assurance, left the room, 
and hastened up stairs. I entered 
the drawing-room, and shut the door. 
Ellen was at the &r end; and as I 
entered with a light step, she did not 
perceive me till I was close by. 
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She started when nhe saw me ; and 
her cheek, before very pale, deepened 
into crimson. " Good Heavens I is it 
yon!" she said falteringly. "I — I 
thought — ^but— bnt excuse me for an 
instant, I will call my mother." 

" Stay for one instant, I beseech 
yon — ^it is from your mother that I 
come— 4he has referred me to you." 
And with a trembling and hurried 
voice, for all my usual boldness forsook 
me, I poured forth, in rapid and 
burning words, the histoiy of my 
secret and hoarded love— its doubts, 
fears, and hopes. 

Ellen sank back on her chair, over- 
powered and silent by her feelings, 
and the vehemence of my ovm. I 
knelt, and took her hand ; I covered 
it with my kisses— it was not with- 
drawn from them. I raised my eyes, 
and beheld in hers all that my heart 
had hoped, but did not dare to 
portray. , 

« You— you," said she— when at 
last she found words — "I imagined 
that you only thought of ambition and 
the world— I could not have dreamt 
of this.** She ceased, blushing and 
embarrassed. 

*' It is true," said I, *' that you had 
a light to think so, for, till this 
mconent, I have never opened to you 



even a glimpse of my veiled heart, 
and its secret and wild desires ; but da 
you think that my love was the leaa 
a treasure, because it was hidden? 
or the less deep because it was 
cherished at the bottom of my soul I 
No— no; believe me, ^kai love was 
not to be mingled with the ordiiiai;y 
objects of life — it was too pare to l)e 
profaned by the levities and folliea 
which are all of my nature that I have 
permitted myself to develope to the 
world. Bo not imagine, that, because 
I have seemed an idler with the idle— ^ 
selfish with the interested — and cold^ ' 
and vain, and frivolous^ with *tho8e 
to whom such qualities were both ji 
passport and a virtue ; do not imagine 
that I have concealed within me 
nothing more worthy of you and of 
myself; my very love for you shows 
that I am wiser and better than I 
have seemed. • Speak to me, Ellen- 
may I call you by that name — one 
word — one syllable ! speak to me, and 
tell me that you have read my hearty 
and that you will not reject it ! " 

There came no answer from those 
dear lips ; but their soft and tender 
smile told me that I might hope. ' 
That hour I still recall and ble^f 
that hour was the happiest of my 
life. 
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A UtonssBd crowns, or else lay down your head.— Snd Fert cf Henry VI. 



FioM Ellen, I hastened to the house 
of Sir Reginald. The hall was in all 
the confusion of approaching depar- 
ture. I sprang over the paraphernalia 
of hooks and hoxes which ohatructed 
mv way, and hounded up the stairs. 
Gianyille was, as udual, alone : his 
countenance was less pale than it had 
heen lately, and when I saw it hrighten 
as'I approached, I hoped, in the new 
happiness of my heart,. that he might 
haffle hoth his enemy and his disease. 

I told him all that had just occurred 
hetween Ellen and myself. " And 
now,** said I, as I clasped his hand, 
** I have a proposal to make, to which 
yo|i must accede : let me accompany 
you abroad; I will go with you to 
whatever comer of the world you may 
select. We will plan together every 
possible method of concealing our 
retreat. Upon the past I will never 
speak to you. ' In your hours of 
solitude I will never disturb you by 
an unwelcome and ill-timed sympathy. 
I will tend upon you, watch over you, 
hear with you, with more than the 
love and tenderness of a brother. You 
shall see me only when you wish it. 
Your loneliness shall never be invaded. 
When you get better, as I presage 
you will, I will leave you to come 
back to England, and provide for the 
worst, by ensuring your sister a pro- 
tector. I will then return to you 
alone, that your seclusion may not be 
endangered by the knowledge, even of 
Ellen, and you shall have me by your 
eide till— till— " 

" The last ! " interrupted Glanville. 
« Too— too generous Pelham, I feel — 
these tears (the first I have shed for 
a long, long time) tell you, that I feel 
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to the heart-^yeur friendship and 
disinterested attachment ; but in the 
moment your love for Ellen has 
become successful, I will not tear you 
from its enjoyment* Believe m^ all 
that I could derive from your society, 
could not afford me half the happiness 
I should have in knowing that you 
and Ellen were blest in each other. 
No— no, my solitude will, at that 
reflection, be deprived of its sting.' 
You shall hear from me once, again ; 
my letter shall contain a request, and 
your executing that last fiivour must 
console and satisfy the kindness of 
your heart. For myself, I shall die 
as I have lived — dkme. AH fellowship 
with my griefs would seem to me 
strange and unwelcome." 

I would not suffer Glanville to 
proceed. I interrupted him with fireeh 
arguments and entreaties, to which he 
seemed at last to submit, and I was 
in the firm hope of having conquered 
his determination, when we were 
startled by a sudden and violent noise 
in the hall. 

« It is Thornton," said Glanville, 
calmly. *' I told them not to admit 
him, and he is forcing his way." 

Scarcely had Sir Reginald said this, 
before Thornton burst abruptly intp 
the room. 

Although it was scarcely noon, h^ 
was more than half intoxicated, and 
his eyes swam in his head with a 
maudlin expression of triumph and 
insolence as he rolled towards us. 

« Oh, oh ! Sir Reginald," he said, 
" thought of giving me the slip, eh ? 
Your d — d servants said you were out ; 
but I soon silenced them. 'Egad I 
made them as nimble as cows in a 
8 17 
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cage—I hare not learnt the use of my 
fists for nothing. So, you're going 
abroad to-morrow ; withont my leave, 
too^ — ^pretty good joke that, indeed. 
Come, eome, my brave fellow, yon 
need not scowl at me in that way. 
Why, you look as surly as a batcher's 
dog with a broken head." 

Glanville, who was livid with Ul- 
soppreased rage, rose haughtily. 

** Hr. Thornton," he said, in a calm 
voice, although he was trembling in 
his extreme passion, from head to 
foot> " I am not now prepared to sub- 
mit to your insolence and intrusion. 
You will leave this room instantly. 
If you have any further demands upon 
me, I will hear them to-night, at any 
hour you please to appoint." 

"Ko, no, my &ie fellow," said 
Thornton, with a coarse chuckle; 
"you have as much wit as three folks, 
-—two fools, and a madman ! but you 
won't do me, for all that. The instant 
JAy back is turned, yours will be 
turned too; and by the time I call 
again, your honour will be half way 
to Calais. But — ^bless my Btars> Mr. 
Pelham, is that youl I really did 
not see you before ; I suppose you are 
not in the secret!" 

" I have no secrets from Mr. Pel- 
ham," said Glanville ; '* nor do I care 
if you discuss the whole of your 
nefarious transactions with me in his 
presence. Since you doubt my word, 
it is beneath my dignity to vindicate 
it, and your business can as well be 
despatched now, as hereafter. You 
have heard rightly, that I intend 
leaving England to-morrow : and now, 
sir, what is your will 1 " 
, « By G—, Sir Reginald Glanville!" 
exclaimed Thornton, who seemed 
stung to the quick by Glanville's con- 
temptuous coldness, ''you shall TWt 
leave England without my leave. 
Ay, you may frown, but I say you 
shall not; nay, you shall not budge 
a foot from this very room unless I 
cry, 'Be it sol'" 



Glanville could no longer restrain 
himself, He would have sprang 
towards Thornton, but I seized and 
arrested him. I read, in the malignant 
and incensed countenance of his per- 
secutor, all the danger to which a 
single imprudence would have exposed 
him, and I trembled for his safety. 

I whispered, as I forced him aga& 
to his seat, '' Leave me alone to settle 
with tMs man, and I will endeavoor- 
to free you fh>m him." I did not 
tany for his answer, but, turning to 
Thornton, said to him coolly bat 
civilly ; " Sir Reginald Glanville baa 
acquainted me with the nature of your 
very extraordinary demands upon him. 
Did he adopt my advice, he woidd 
immediately place the afiair in the 
hands of his legal advisers. His iU. 
health, however, his anxiety to leave 
England, and his wish to sacrifice 
almost everything to quiet. Induce 
him, rather than take this alternative 
to silence your importunities, by 
acceding to claims, however illegal 
and unjust. If, therefore, yon now 
favour Sir Reginald with your visll^ 
for the purpose of making a demand 
previous to his quitting England, and 
which, consequently, will be the last 
to which he will concede, you will 
have the goodness to name the amount 
of your claim, and should it be reason- 
able, I think SirReginald will authorise 
me to say that it shall be granted." 

"Well, now!" cried Thornton, 
"that's what I call talking like a 
sensible man : and though I am not 
fond of speaking to a third person^ 
when the principal is present, yet as 
you have always been very civil to 
me, I have no objection to treating 
with you. Please to give Sir Reginald 
this paper : if he will but take the 
trouble to sign it, he may go to the 
Falls of Niagara for me ! I wont 
interrupt him — ^so he had better put 
pen to paper, and get rid of me at 
once, for I know I am as welcome as 
snow in harvest." 
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J took the paper, which was folded 
up, and gave it to Glanville, who 
lennt back on. hi6 chair, half ezhauBted 
bj rage. He gUnced his eye over it, 
and then tore it into a thousand 
pieces^ and trampled it beneath his 
feet: "Qo!" exclakned he, "go, 
nacal, and do your worst ! I will not 
muke myself a beggar to enrich you. 
If y whole fortune would but answer 
this demand.'* 

'' Do as you pl^aase. Sir Reginald,'' 
answered Thornton, grinning, " do as 
you please. It's not a long walk from 
hienoe to Bow-street, nor a long swing 
from Newgate to the gallows ; do as 
you please. Sir Reginald, do as you 
please ! "and the villain flunghimself at 
full length on the ottoman, and eyed 
(HanviUe's countenance with an easy 
and malicious efirontei^, which seemed 
to say, '' I know you will struggle, 
but you cannot help yourself." 

I took Glanville aside : " My dear 
fnend," said I, " believe me, that I share 
your indignation to the utmost ; but we 
must do anything rather thanibcense 
tlds wretch : what is his demand]" 

*' I speak literally," replied Glan- 
ville, "when I say, that it covers 
nearly the whole of my fortune, except 
such lands as are entailed upon the 
male heir ; for my habits of extrava- 
giance have very much curtailed my 
means : it is the exact sum I had set 
apart, for a marriage gift to my sister, 
in addition to her own fortune." 

" Then," said I, "you shall give it 
him; your sister has no longer any 
necessity for a portion : her marriage 
with me prevents that — ^and with 
retard to yourself, your wants are not 
many — such as it is, you can share 
my fortune." 

"No — ^no— *io!" cried Glanville; 
and his generous nature lashing him 
into fresh rage, he broke from my 
grasp, and moved menacingly to 
Thornton. That person still lay on 
the ottoman, regarding us with an air 
half contemptuous, half exulting. 



" Leave the room instantly," said 
Glanville, " or you will repent it ! " 

" What 1 another murder. Sir Regi- 
nald!" said Thornton. "No, I am 
not a sqparrow, to have my neck 
wrenched by a woman's hand like 
yours. Givememydemand-^*signthe 
paper, and I will leave you for ever 
and a day." 

" I will commit no. such folly,* 
answered Glanville. " If you will 
accept five thousand pounds, you shall 
have that sum ; but were the rope on 
my neck, you should not wring from 
me a farthing more ! " 

" Five thousand i " repeated Thorn- 
ton; "a mere drop — a child's toy — 
why, you are playing with me. Sir 
Reginald — ^nay, I am a reasonable 
man, and wUl abate a trifle or so of 
my just claims, but you must not take 
advantage of my good nature. Make 
me snug and easy for life-^let me 
keep a brace of hunters— a cosey box 
— a bit of land to it, and a girl after 
my own heart, and I'll say quits with 
you. Now, Mr. Pelham, who is a long- 
headed gentleman, and does not spit 
on his own blanket, knows well enough 
that one can't do all this for five 
thousand pounds ; make it a thousand 
a year — that is, give me a cool twenty 
thousand — and I won't exact another 
sou. Egad, this drinking makes one 
deuced thirsty — Mr. Pelham, just 
reach me that glass of water — I hear 
bees in my head I " 

Seeing that I did not stir, Thornton 
rose, with an oath against pride ; and 
swaggering towards the table, took 
up a tumbler of water, which hap- 
pened accidentally to be there : close 
by it was the picture of the ill-fSated 
Gertrude. The gambler, who was 
evidently so intoxicated as to be 
scarcely conscious of his motions or 
words, (otherwise, in all probability, 
he would, to borrow from himself a 
proverb illustrative of his profession, 
have played his cards better,) took up 
the portrait.. 

s 2. 
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Glanville saw the action, and was 
by his side in an instant. " Touch it 
not with your accursed hands ! ** he 
cried, in an nngoyemable fury. 
" Leare your hold this instant, or I 
wHl dash you to pieces." 

Thornton kept a firm gripe of the 
pictured ** fiCere *8 a to<lo ! ** said he, 
tauntingly: "was there ever such 

work about a poor (using a word 

too ooarse.for repetition) before I'' 

' The word had scarcdy passed his 
lips, when he was stretched at his full 
length upon the ground. Kor did 
GlanyiUe stop there. With all the 
strength of his nervous frame, fully 
requited for the debility of disease by 
the fury of the moment, he seized the 
gamester as if he had been an infant, 
and dragged him to the door: the 
next moment, I heard his heavy 
frame rolling down the stairs with no 
decorous slowness of descent. 

Glanville re-appeared. '* Good 
Heavens 1" I cried, "what have you 
done]" But he was too lost in his 
still unappeased rage to heed me. 
He leaned, panting and breathless, 
against the wall, with clenched teeth, 
and a flashing eye, rendered more 
terribly bright by the feverish lustre 
natural to his disease. 

Presently I heard Thornton re- 
ascend the stairs ; he opened the door, 
and entered but one pace. Kever did 
human face wear a more fiendish ex- 
pression of malevolence and wrath. 
"Sir Reginald GlanvUle," he said, "I 
thank you heartily. He must have 
iron nails who scratches a bear. You 
nave sent me a challenge, and the 
hangman shall bring you my answer. 
Good day. Sir Reginald — ^goodday, Mr. 
Pelham ; " and so saying, he shut the 
'door, and, rapidly descending the stairs 
was out of the house in an instant. 

" There is no time to be lost," said 
I; "order post horses to your car- 
riage, and be gone instantly." 

" You are wrong," replied Glanville, 
slowly recovering himself. "I must 



not fly ; it would be worse than use- 
less; it would seem the strongest - 
argument against me. Remember - 
that if Thornton has really gone to * 
inform against me, the officers of jn£>- 
tice would arrest me long before I . 
reached Calais ; or even if I did elude 
their pursuit so for, I should be as • 
much in their power in France as in . 
England : but, to tell you the truths I 
do not think Thornton tmU inform. • 
Money, to a temper like his, is a 
stronger temptation than revenge; . 
and, before he has been three minutes 
in the air, he will perceive the folly pf 
losing the golden harvest he may fpi 
make of me, for the sake of a momen- 
tary passion. Ko : my best plan will 
be to wait here till to-morrow, as" I 
originally intended. In the mean?tli6e 
he will, in all probability, pay me ■ 
another visit, and I will make a 
compromise with his demands." 

Despite my fears, I could not t)nt 
see the justice of these observations^ 
the more especially as a still stranger 
argument than any ui^ed by Glanville^ 
forced itself on my mind ; this was my 
internal conviction, that Thornton 
himself was guilty of the murder of 
Tyrrell, and that, therefore, be would, 
for his own sake, avoid the new and 
particularising scrutiny into tliat 
dreadful event, which his accusation 
of Glanville would necessarily occadon. 

Both of us were wrong. Villains 
have passions as well as honest men ; 
and they will, therefore, forfeit their 
own interest in obedience to those 
passions, while the calculations of pru- 
dence invariably suppose, that that 
interest is their only rule. 

Glanville was so enfeebled by Ids 
late excitement, that he besought me 
once more to leave him to himself. I 
did so, under a promise that he would 
admit me again in the evening; for 
notwithstanding my persuasioii that 
Thornton would not put his threktB 
into execution, I could not con9[uei^ a 
latent foreboding of dread and etfl. 
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Away with him to prison— where ia the provost ?—Jf«amre/<?r lieature. 



1 KETUBiiE]) home, perplexed by a 
' ihousand contradictory thoughts upon 

• the scene I had jnst witnessed; the 
•; more I reflected, the more I regretted 

• the fatality of the circumstances that 
. had tempted Glanville to accede to 
. Thornton's demand. Tme it was, 

that Thornton's self-regard might be 

• deemed a sufficient guarantee for his 

• concealment of such extortionate 
transactions : moreover, it was diffi- 
cult to say, when the formidable array 
of appearances against GlanviUe was 

• considered, whether any other line of 
-. cenduct than that which he had 
r adopted, could, with safety, have been 

pursued. 
His feelings, too, with regard to the 
' unfortunate Gertrude, I could fully 

enter into, and sympathise with; but, 
■> in. spite of all these considerations, it 

was with an inexpres^ble aversion 

• that I contemplated the idea of that 

> tacit confession of guilt, which his 
. compliance with Thornton's exactions 

80 unhappily implied; it was, there- 
fore, a thought of some sati^action, 

■ that my rash and hasty advice, of a 
stUl further concession to those ex- 

: tortions, had not been acceded to. 
Hy present intention, in the event of 
Glanyille's persevering to reject my 

- offer of accompanying him, was to 
Temain in England, for the purpose of 
Bifdng the murder ; nor did I despair 
of accomplishing this most desirable 

•' end, through the means of Dawson ; 
for there was but little doubt in my 

> own mind, that Thornton and himself 
were the murderers, and I hoped that 
address or intimidation might win a 
confession from Dawson, although it 



might probably be unavailing with 
his hardened and crafty associate. 

Occupied with these thoughts, I 
endeavoured to while away the hours 
till the evening summoned me once 
more to the principal object of my 
reflections. The instant Glanville's 
door was opened, I saw, by one glance, 
that I had come too late ; the whole 
house was in confusion ; seversd of the 
servants were in the hall, conferring 
with each other, with that mingled 
mystery and a^tation which always 
accompany the fears and conjectures 
of the lower classes. I took aside the 
valet, who had lived with GlanviUe 
for some years, and who was remark- 
ably attached to his master, and 
learned, that, somewhat more than 
an hour before, Mr. Thornton had 
returned to the house, accompanied 
by three men of very suspicious ap- 
pearance. "In short, sir," said the 
man, lowering his voice to a whisper, 
" I knew one of them by sight ; he 
was Mr. S., the Bow-street officer; 
with these men, Sir Reginald left the 
house, merely saying, in his usual 
quiet manner, that he did not know 
when he should return.* 

I concealed my perturbation, and 
endeavoured, as far as I was able, to 
quiet the evident apprehensions of the 
servant "At all events, Seymour," 
said I, "I know that I may trust 
you suJfficiently to warn you against 
mentioning the circumstance any 
farther ; aboyg all, let me beg of you 
to stop the mouths of those idle loit- 
erers in the hall — and be sure that 
you do not give any unnecessary 
alarm to Lady and Miss Glanville." 
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The poor man promised, with tears 
in his ejes^ that he would ohey my 
injunctions; and, with a calm &oe, 
but a sickening heart, I turned away 
from the house- I knew not whither 
to direct my wanderings ; fortunately 
I recollected that I should, in all pro- 
bability, be among the first witnesses 
summoned on Glanyille's examina- 
tion, and that, perhaps, by the time I 
reached home, I might already reoeire 
an intimation to that effect,* accord- 
ingly, I retraced my st^M, and, on 
re-entering my hotel, was told by the 
waiter, with a mysterious air, that a 
gentleman wu waiting to see me. 
Seated by the window in my room, 
and wiping his forehead with a red 
silk podcet handkerchief, was a short 
thickset man, with a fiery and rugose 
complexion, not altogether unlike the 
aspect of a mulberry : from under- 
neath a pair of shaggy brows peeped 
two singularly small eyes, which made 
ample amends, by their fire, for their 
deficiency in size— they were black, 
brisk, and somewhat fierce in their 
expression. A nose ef thaA shape 
vulgarly termed bottled, formed the 
'* arch sublime," the bridge, the twi- 
light, 88 it were, between the purple 
sun-set of one che^, and the glowing 
sun-rise of the other. His mouth was 
small, and drawn up at each comer, 
like a purse — ^there was something 
sour and crabbed about it ; if it was 
like a puree, it was the purse of a 
miser: a fair round chin had not been 
condemned to single blessedness-— on 
the contrary, it was like a &rmer^s 
pillion, and carried double ; on either 
side of a very low forehead, hedged 
round by closely mowed bristles of a 
dingy black, was an enonnous ear, of 
the same intenselyrubicund colour as 
that inflamed pendant of flesh which 
adorns thethroatof an enraged turkey- 
cock ;~*ears so large, and so red, I 
never beheld before — they were 
something preposterous 1 
This enchanting figure, which was 



I attired in a sober suit of leaden black, 
relieved by a long gold watch-chainy 
and a plentiful decoration of seated 
rose at my entrance with a solemn 
grunt, and a still more solemn bow. 
I shut the door carefully, and asked 
him his business. As I had foreseen, 
it was a request from the mugistrate 

at , to attend a private ezamimh 

tion on the ensuing day. 

*' Sad thing, sir, sad thing," 8»m1 
Mr. ; " it would be quite shook- 

ing to hang a gentleman of SUr 
Beginald GlanvUle's quality — 8o4ifl- 
tinguished an orator, too ; sad thiqg; 
sir, — very sad thing." 

"Oh I" said I, quietiy, "there ia 
not a doubt as to Sir Reginald's inno- 
cence of the crime laid to him ; and, 
probably, Mr. — ^, I may call in. year 
assistance to-morrow, Ho ascertain the 
real murderers— I think I am pos- 
sessed of some clue." 

Mr. pricked up his .earcH- 

those enormous ears 1 " Sir," he said, 
" I shall be happy to aocompany.yau 
—-very happy; give me the due you 
speak of) and I will soon find the 
villains. Horrid thing, sir, murdup— 
very horrid. It's too hard that a 
gentleman eannot take his ride home 
from a race, or a merry-making, bat 
he must have his throat cut from ear 
to ear^— ear to ear, ^;" and wiih 
these words, the speaker's own auri- 
cular protuberances seemed, as in 
conscious horror, to glow with, a 
double carnation. 

" Very true, Mr. I" sud I; 

" say I will certainly attend the «xa- 
mination— till then, good byl" At 
this hint, my fieiy-faced friend made 
a low bow, and blazed out <^4ha xwsm, 
like the ghost of a kitchen fire. 

Left to myself, I revolved, earnestly 
and anxiously, every oircumstaiice 
that could tend to diminish the •ap- 
pearances against GlanviUe, and dnwct 
suspicion to that quarter where I was 
confident the guilt rested. In this 
endeavour X passed the time till 
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«H>niing, when I fell into an nneasy 
fllmnber, irhich lasted some hoim ; on 
mUkJsxgt T^ "^^^ almost time to attend 
tlie magistrates appointment. I 
dressed hastily, and soon fonnd my- 
'fldf In the room of inquisition. 

ft is impossible to coneeire a more 
'coorteous, and yet more equitable 
man, than the magistrate whom I had 
the honour of attending. He spoke 
with great feeling on the subject for 
which I was summoned — owned to 
me, that Thornton's statement was 
Teiy clear and forcible—trusted that 
my evidence would contradict an ac- 
count which he was yery loth to 
believe ; and then proceeded to the 
question. I saw, with an agony which 
I can scarcely express, that all my 
answers made powerfully against the 
cause I endeaymared to support; I 
was obliged to own that a man on 
horseback passed me soon after Tyr- 
rell had quitted me ; that, on coming 
to the spot where the deceased was 
fonnd, I saw this same horseman on 
the yery place : that I belieyed, nay, 
that I was sure, (how could I evade 
thist) that this man was Reginald 
Gtenville. 

Farther evidence, TSiomtooL had 
already ofSered to adduce. He could 
prove, that the said horsonan had 
been mounted on a grey horse, sold to 
a person answering exactly to the 
description of Sir Beginald Olanville ; 
moreover, that that horse was yet m 
the stables of the prisoner. ' He pro- 
duced a letter, which, he said, he had 
fonnd upon the person of the deceased, 
fingned by Sit Bsginald GhmvUJe, and 
containing the most deadly threats 
'against Sir John Tyrrell's life ,* and, 
to crown all, he called upon me to 
witness, that we had both discovered 
upon the spot where the murder was 
eommitted, a picture belonging to the 
prisoner, since restored to him, and 
now in his possession. 

At the close of this examination, 
the worthy inagistrato shook liia head. 



in evident distress ! '' I have known 
Sir Beginald Olanville personaUy," 
eaid he : ''in private as in public \S$, 
I have always thought him the most 
upright and honourable of men. I 
feel the greatest pain in saying, thut 
it will be my duly ful^ to coma^ 
him for trial." 

I interrupted the magistrate; I 
demanded that Dawson should be 
produced. " I have already," said he, 
''inquired of Thornton respecting 
that person, whose testimony is of 
evident importance ,* he tells me that 
Bawson has left the country, and can 
give me no clue to hts address." 

" He lies 1 " cried I, in the abrupt, 
anguish of my heart ; " his associate 
shiu be produced. Hear me, I have 
been, next to Thornton, the chief 
witness againiBt the prisoner, and when 
I swiear to- you> that^ in spite of all 
appearances, I most solemnly belieTO 
in l^B innocence, you may rely on my 
assurance, that there are circum- 
stances in his &your which have not 
yet been considered, but which I will 
pledge myself hereafter to addnee." 
I thai related to the private ear of 
the magistrate my fiim conviction of 
the guilt of ihd accuser himselt I 
dwelt forcibly upon the dreumstanee 
of Tyrrell's having mentioned to me, 
that Thornton was aware of the large 
sum he had on his person, and of the 
atrange disappearance of that sum, 
when his body was examined in the 
fatal field, iiter noting how impos- 
sible it was that Olanville could have 
stolen tdie money, I insisted strongly 
on the distressed drenmstancee — Uie 
dissolute haUts, and the hardmed 
chaiaeter, of Thomton-^I recalled to 
the mind of the magistrate the singn- 
Jarity of Thornton's absence from 
home when I called there, and the 
doabtliil natare of his excuse : much 
more I said, but all equally in vain. 
The only point where I was successful, 
was in pressing for a delay, which was 
granted to the passionate manner in 
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which I expressed my persnaBion that 
I coald confirm my suspicions by 
much stronger data before the re- 
prieve expired. 

" It is yery true,** said the righteoua 
magistrate, "that there are appear- 
ances somewhat a^nat the witness ; 
but cerlainly not tantamount to any- 
thing aboye a slight suspicion. If, 
howeyer; you positive^ think you can j 



ascertain any heU^ to 
mysterious crime, and poini tide 49t 
quiries of justice to another qvartei^i 
will so iar strain .the qu«BtioBy a*^ 
remand the pri8<mfir to another d^^pn 
let us say the day after to-monrav^. |f 
nothing important can before Ukspt be 
found in his favouTi he muti h^ 
mitted for trial" 






CHAPTER LXXIX. 

Nihil est foracios illo : 
Non fttit Autolyci tam pioeata mKata.—MAKTtAL. 

Q,vo tenoam vultiii nutanUm Frotea nodo f-^HoRar. 



Whsk I left the magistrate, I knew 
not whither my next step should 
tend. There was, however, no time 
to indulge the idle stupor, which 
Glanville's situation at first occa- 
sioned ; with a violent effort, I shook 
it off, and b^t all my mind to dia- 
cover the best method to avail myaeli^ 
to the ulano^t, of the short reprieve I 
had succeeded in obtaining. At 
length, one of those sudden thoughts 
which, from their suddenness, ap- 

' pear more brilliant than they really 
are, flashed upon my mind. I re- 
membered the accomplished cha- 

' racter of Mr. Job Jonson, and the 
(urcumatanoe of my having seen him 

- in company with Thornton. Now, 
although it was not very likely that 

' Thornton ahould have made Mr. 
Jonson his confidant, in any of those 
affivira which it was so essentially his 

' advantage to confine excluaiyely to 

- himself; yet the acuteness and pene- 
tration visible in the character of the 
worthy Job, might not have lain so 
fidlow during hia companionship with 
Thornton, but that it might have 
made some discoveries which would 
considerably assist me in my re- 
searches; besides, as it is literally 



true in ike syatematised r o g nmy of 
London, that ''birda^afearthcrflofik 
together," it was by no means antikdgr 
that the honest Job might be hotMoni: 
with the friendship of Mr. DawiBflli^«a 
well as the company of Mr. ThonatoA;^ 
in which case I looked forward- vitfi* 
greater oonfidenoe to the deteetlaa •! 
the notable pair. i 

I could not, however, eonoeal -fimii^ 
myself, that this was bat a very infr^ 
stable and ill-linked chain of rMtoanr 
ing, and there were momenta, vhta* 
the appearanoea .- againat OliATllio 
wore so elose a Bemblanoe.of.tnit^' 
that all my friendship could aeamlyb 
drive from my mind an intmaive aua- 
picion that he might have deootYvd 
me, and that the aocusationmightafft - 
be groundless. 

This unwelcome idea did no^ ho#* 
ever, at all lessen the vapiditj.witb - 
which I hastened towarda the 
able gin-shop, where I had 
met Mr. Gordon: there I hoped. 1lft>" 
find either the address of that gantifi- 
man, or of the " Club," to whieb 1m 
had taken me^ in eompaay with 
Tringle and Dartmore : either at tlua 
said club, or of that said gentleman^ 
I thought it not unlikely that X miig^i 
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• %^ B6m« Md!&gB of ilie penson of 
ffir.'^b Jonaoik — -^ not^ I was re- 
io^iied' to ^return to the office^ and 

I iAtfiioff Mr. — , my mulberry- 

. ditek^ acqtudntimee of the last nighty 

. la eekKh after the holy Job. 
^-Bifi^ saved me a world of trotible : 

' a^'f ' was hastily walking onwards^ I 
lappened to turn my eyes on the 
opposite side of the way^ and disco- 

- yered a man dressed in what the 
newspapers term the .yeiy height of 
&shion, yiz. : in the most ostentatious 
attire that ever flaunted at Margate^ 
or blazed in the Pcdaia Royal, The 

: nether garments of this petU-maitre 
consisted of a pair of blue tight pan- 

. taloons, profusely braided, and termi- 
nating in Hessian boots, adorned with 
brass spurs of the most burnished 
iwpiHideiicy; a black velvet waist- 

. oMt; Btodded willi gold stars, was 
bodbrci by a green frock coat, covered, 

. netviitlistanding the heat of the 

. iwatiki»', wil^ fur, and frogged and 
CBifdxfmi^ witli the most lordly indif- 
ftMttce, both as to taste and expense : 
tf «mall French hat, which might not 
have been much too laxge for my lord 

• oit. . - ■ , ■ was set jauntily in the centre 
of » sg^m of long black curls, which 
vt/^tfift; long aoeustomed to penetrate 

• ttae arcai» of habilatory art, dis- 
o»¥erod at (Hioe to be a wig. A fierce 

. btaiek mustachio, very much curled, 

iWOBdefed lovingly from the upper 

lip- iowaidft tiio eyes, which had an 

. uttfertonate prepossession for eccen- 

tfkity in their directiim. To complete 

the picture, we must suppose some 

.coloiiriag — and this consisted in a 

.vtkynioe and d^cate touch <^ the 

■ rM^ pot, which could not be called 

b^'«o harsh a term as paint; — say 

ritiher that it was a tinge ! 

fh sooner had I set my eyes upon 

this igure, than I crossed over to the 

fflde^ of the way which it was adorning, 

aAd followed its motions at a respectfiil 

-bvt obswvant distance. 

.-At length my Jrduquet marched 



into a jeweller's shop in Oxford-street ; 
with a careless air, I affected, two 
minutes afterwards, to saunter into 
the same shop ; the shopman was 
showing his btjoutterie to him of the 
Hessians with the greatest respect; 
and, beguiled by the splendour of the 
wig and waistcoat, turned me over to 
his apprentice. Another time, I might 
have been indignant at perceiving 
that the air nobk, on which I so much 
piqued myself, was by no means so 
universally acknowledged as I had 
vainly imagined : — at that moment I 
was too occupied to think of my 
insulted dignity. While I was pre- 
tending to appear wholly engrossed 
with some seals, I kept a vigilant eye 
on my superb f^ow-customer; atlast^ 
I saw him secrete a diamond ring, and 
thrust it, by a singular movement of 
the fore finger, up the fur cuff of his 
capacious sleeve ; presently, some other 
article of minute size disappeared in 
the like manner. 

The genUeman then rose, expressed 
himself very weH eoMsJkd by the great 
taste of the jeweller, said he should 
look in again on Saturday, when he 
hoped the set he had ordered would 
be completed, and gravely took his 
departure amidst the prodigal bows 
of the shopman and his helpmates. 
Meanwhile, I bought a seal of small 
value, and followed my old acquaint- 
ance, for the reader has doubtless 
discovered, long before this, that ihe 
gentleman was no other than Mr. Jpb 
Jonson. 

Slowly and struttingly did the man 
of two virtues perform the whole pil- 
grimage of Oxford-street. He stopped 
at Cumberland-gate, and, looking 
round, with an air of gentlemanlike 
indecision, seemed to consider whether 
or not he should join the loungers in 
the park : fortunately for the well-bred 
set, his doubts terminated in their 
favour, and Mr. Job Jonson entered 
the park. Every one happened to be 
thronging to Kensington Gkirdens, and 
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the man of two yirtnes accordingly cut 
acrofis the park as the shortest, but the 
least frequented way thither, in order 
to confer upon the seekers of pleasure 
the dangerous honour of his company. 

As soon as I perceired that there 
were but few persons in the immediate 
locality to obserre me, and that those 
consisted of a tall guardsman and his 
wife, a family of young children with 
their nursery-maid, and a debilitated 
East India Captain, walking for the 
sake of his liver, I oTertook the incom- 
parable Job, made him « low bow, and 
thus rererently accosted him — 

*' Mr. JoBson, I am delighted once 
more to meet you — suffer me to remind 
you of the vety pleasant morning I 
passed with you in the neighbourhood 
of Hampton Court. I perceive, by your 
mustachios and military dress, that 
you have entered the army, since that 
day ; I congratulate the British troops 
on so admirable an acquisition." 

Mr. Jonson's assurance forsook him 
for a moment, but he lost no time 
in regaining a quality which was so 
natural to his character. He assumed 
a fierce look, and, rdevamt sa moue- 
iache, souritamireiTvent, like Voltaire's 
goremor* — ^"D— me, sir," he cried, 
" do you mean to insult me 1 I know 
none of your Mr. J^nsons, and I never 
Bet my eyes upon yon before." 

" Lookye, my dciir Mr. Job Jonson," 
replied I, " as I can prove not only 
all I say, but much more that I shall 
not say-^such as your little mistakes 
just now, at the jeweller's shop in 
Oxford-storeet, &c. &c., perhaps it would 
be better for you not to oblige me to 
create a mob, and give you in charge 
—pardon my abruptness of speech — 
to a constable .'—Surely there will be 
no need of such a disagreeable occur- 
rence, when I assure you, in the first 
place, that I perfectly forgive you for 
ridding me of the unneceelsary com- 



* Don Fernand dlbarra, in the ** Can- 



fbrts of a pocket-book an4 
chief, the unpMiosophi<SaL tippriid^gc 
of a purse, and the «flf^niiiiate lo>te 
token of a gold locket; aor is tUs 
all — ^it is perfectly ind$fi^r«at to ilH^ 
whether yon levy contFibations on 
jewellers or gentlemen, and I am vtffj 
far from wishing to intrude apon f^tr 
harmless occnpatiens, or to inierfero 
with your innocent «uiu»eiB6&tB. "I 
see, Mr. Jonson, that you are beginning 
to understand me; let me &eiyt8te 
so desirable an end by an additional 
information, that,«inee it is precede 
with a promise to op^i my purse, may 
tend somewhat to open your liMrt; 
I am at tiiis momoit, in greait>iiiibt 
of your assistance — ^f^ournDiewitii^ 
and I will pay you to yoursouFs ceoitaiL 
Are we friends now, Mr. J^ Jonaon t " 
My old friend burst out into » ionid 
laugh. '' Well, sir, I mast my ^tiiat 
your frankness en^ants me. I can 
no longer dissemble with you.; indiMd, 
I perceive it would be useless; besidflB, 
I always adored candour — ^it ia^tty 
fitvourite virtue. Tell me how-Iisfii 
help you, and you xaay oommaiBA^a^ 
services " 

" One word," said I : ^'wiU y«n%e . 
open and ingenuous mih me 1 I tfadl 
ask you certain questions, not -in tke 
least affecting your own safety, but -^ 
which, if you would serve me, '^f9a 
must give me (and, since candoanfUs 
your favourite virtue, this wffl be 'fto 
difficult ta8k)7our moBtxMOididrrepliea. 
To strengthen you in «o TiglkteoMi'.a 
course, know also that the saidiMqpftes 
will come verbatim before a oecot ^♦f 
law, and that, therefore, it will %»0a 
matter of prudence to shape 4h0Bi'<lu 
closely to the truth as yeor incdinaftiMia 
will allow. To connterbalanoe -flUs 
information, which, I own, is not ^^ttgr 
inviting, I repeat l^at the qnestloiia 
asked you will be wholly lore^ %o 
your own afifohrs, and that,«iioald' joa 
prove of that assistanee to me wIMl 
I anticipate, I will so testify my gnrtl- 
tude as to place you beyond the 
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maQM8% of pillaging raral young 
- i^f&Uemea and credulous shopkeopers 
for the fiiture ; — all your present pur- 
mte need thenceforth only be carried 
on for your private amusement/' 

** I repeat^ that you may command 
iVd," returned Mr. Jonson, gracefully 
.potting his hand to his heart. 

" Pray, then," said I, *' to come at 
once to the point, how long have you 
been acquainted with Mr. Thomas 
Thornton r* 

" For some months only," returned 
Job, without the least embarrassment. 

*' And Mr. Dawson T' said I. 

A slight change came over Jonson's 
eountenanee ; he hesitated. ''Excuse 
me, sir," said he ; " but I am, really, 
pQinfectly unacquainted with you, and 
I may be itdling into some trap of the 
law, of which, Heaven knows, I am as 
ignorant as a babe unborn.*' 

I saw the knavish justice of this 
remark: and in my predominating 
seal to serve Glanville, I looked upon 
iheinconventgnce of discovering myself 
to a pie]q[>ocket and sharper, as a 
consideration not worth attending to. 
In order, therefore, to remove his 
doabts, and, at the same time, to have 
A more secret and undisturbed place 
for our conference, I proposed to him 
to aceompany me home. At first, 
Mr. Jonson demurred, but I soon half- 
persuaded and half-intimidated him 
into compliance. 

Kot particularly liking tobepublicly 
86«a with a person of his splendid 
^description and celebrated character, 
I made him walk before me to Mivart's, 
and I followed him closely, never 
toming my eye, either to the right 
.<» the left, lest he should endeavour to 
«0cape me. There was no fear of this, 
for Mr. Jonson was both a bold and 
% cra% itiuii, and it required, perhaps, 
but liUteQf his penetration to discover 
lht|^|i*iTnn no officer nor informer, and 
• Hp^ny communication had been of 
a nature likely enough to terminate 
in hisnitianti^ ; there was, therefore, 



but little need of his courage in 
accompanying me to my hotel. 

There were a good many foreigners 
of rank at Mivart's, and the waiters 
took my companion for an ambassador 
at least: — ^he received their homage 
with the mingled dignity and con- 
descension natural to so great a man* 

As the di^ was now &r advanced, 
I deemed it but hospitable to ofier 
Mr. Job Jonson some edible refresh- 
ment. With the frankness on which 
he so justly valued himself, he accepted 
my proposal. I ordered some cold 
meat, and two bottles of wine ; and, 
mindful of old maxims, deferred my 
business till his repast was over. I 
conversed with him merely upon 
ordinary topics, and, at another time, 
should have been much amused by 
the singular mixture of impudence 
and shrewdness which formed the 
stratum of his character. 

At length his appetite was satisfied, 
and one of the bottles emptied ; with 
the other before him, his body easily 
reclining on my library ch9ir, his eyes 
apparently cast downwards, but ever 
and anon glancing up at my counte- 
nance withasearchingand curiouslook, 
Mr. Job Jonson prepared himself for 
our conference ; accordingly I began : — 

** You say that you ore acquainted 
with Mr. Dawson; where is he at 
present ] '* 

'' I don't know," answered JonsoOt 
laconically. 

" Come," SMd I, " no trifling— if 
you do not know, you can learn." 

" Possibly I can, in the course of 
time," rejoined honest Job. 

'* If you cannot toll me his residence 
at once," said I, " our conference is at 
an end ; that is a leading feature in 
my inquiries." 

Jonson paused before he replied— 
" You have spoken to me frankly, let 
us do nothing by halves — tell me, at 
once, the nature of the service I can 
do you, and the amount of my reward, 
and then you shall have my answer. 
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' With respect to Dawson, I will ooafess 
to you that I did once know him well, 
and that we haye done many a mad 
prank together, which I should not 
like the bugaboos and bulkies to 
know ; yon wUI, therefore, see that I 
am naturally reluctant to tell you any 

• thing about him, unless your honour 
wHl inform me of the why and the 
wherefore." 

I was somewhat startled by this 
speech, and by the shrewd, cunning 
eye which dwelt upon me^ as it was 
uttered; but, however, I was by no 
. means sure, that acceding to his pro- 
posal would not be my readiest and 
wisest way to the object I had in 
Tiew. Nevertheless, there were some 
preliminary questions to be got over 
first : perhaps Dawson might be too 
dear a friend to the candid Job, for 
the latter to endanger his safety : or 
perhaps, (and this was more probable,) 

• Jonson might be perfectly ignorant of 
anything Ukely to aid me; in this 
case my communication would be 
useless; accordingly I said, after a 
short consideration — 

"Patience, my dear Mr. Jonson — 
patience ; you shall know all in good 
time ; meanwhile I must — even for 
Dawson's sake — question you blind- 
fold. What, now, if your poor friend 
Dawson were in imminent danger, 
and you had, if it so pleased you, the 
-. power to save him ; would you not do 
all you could V 

The small, coarse features of Kr. 
Job grew blank with a curious sort of 
disappointment: "Is that alU" said 
he. *'N"o! unless I were well paid for 
my pains in his behalf, he might go 
to Botany Bay, for all I care." 

"Whatr I cried, in a tone of 

reproach, "is this your friendship? 

- 1 thought, just now, that you said 

Dawson had been an old and firm 

associate of yours." 

"An old one, your honour ; but not 

• a firm one. A short time ago, I was 
> in great distress, and he and Thom- 
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ton had, deuce knows how 1 aboin^t two 
thousand between them ; but I p'ourld 
not worm a stiver out of Bawaon^T:- 
that gripe-all, Thornton^ got.it aU 
from hinL" . ;, ',^ 

"Two thousand pounds!" sa^Ll^ 
a calm voice, though n^ heai;^ .t:^ 
violenUy ; " that's a great aum ii^t^ 
poor fellow like Dawson. How |0p£: 
ago is it since he had it 1" ' 

'* About two or three mo: 
answered Jonson. . . . .i -r, 

"Pray," I asked, "have yoij^B©^ 
much of Dawson lately 1" .. ^ / ].' 

" I have " replied Jonson. 

"Indeed!" said t "I.tfion^ii 
you told me, just now, that you./Were 
unacquainted with his resideao^ 1 . ; 

" So I am," replied Jonson, cot4^^i 
" it is not at his own house tbikt I ev|^ 
see him." 

I was silent, for I was now rapidi|sr 
and minutely weighing the £^fits 
and disadvantages of trusiting. Jo^oi;^ 
as he had desired me to do. \ 

To reduce the question iK>' i&e 
simplest form of logic, he had tedtjii^ 
the power of assisting my investiga- 
tion, or he had not ; if not, neijjier 
could he much impede it, and ih^i^ 
fore, it mattered little whether li<3,^ 
in my confidence or not ; if %i^ Ji<ul 
the power, the doubt wai^ whether tt 
would be better for me to bene^ii by 
it openly, or by stratagem ; tha^, js-— 
whether it were wiser to state Jbe 
whole case to him, or continue togain 
whatever I was able by dint of a IpKfld 
examination. Kow, the disadva|i|iffis 
of candour was, that if it were i^s 
wish to screen Dawson and his ^e^4» 
he would be prepared to do so^ 
even to put them on their 
against my suspicions ; but the 
ference he had testified with 
to Dawson seemed to render ^^las 
probability very small The bqieftU 
of candour were more prominent: Jeb 
would then be frilly aware, thai Ua 
own safety was not at stake ; aod 
should I make it more his interest to 
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'^^ve tlie innocent tlian tlie guilty, I 
'^6'uld have the entire advantage, not 
'only of any actual information he 
^ight possess, but of his skill and | 
shce^dness in providing additional 
jbrjofjl or at least suggesting advan- 
"raj^eoiis hints. Moreover, in spite of 
*yy, taiiity and opinion of my own 
^^tjiletrattoii^ I could not but confess, 
,jthat it was unlikely that my cross- 
examination would be very successful 
with so old and ezpeiienced a sinner 
4^Mf . " Jonson. " Set a tMef to catch 
a thief," is aniong'the wisest of wise 
^saying^ arid accordingly I resolved in 
"^^iVbut'ofa disclosure. 
^ JJiiawing my chair close to Jonson's, 
and fixing jd^ eye upon his counte- 
^iiaiicc. I briefly proceeded to sketch 
O^i^itvfile's situation (only concealmg 
his name), and Thomton*s charges. 
"Itnetitioiied my own suspicions of the 
"a^cttser, and my desire of discovering 
^i)a'<rBon, whom Thornton appeared to 
me artfully to secrete. Lastly, I con- 
'Stided with a solemn promise, that if 
my listener could, by any zeal, exer- 
tkm^ knowledge, or contrivance of his 
•own, procure the detection of the men 
^^lio, I was convinced, were the mur- 
^derers, a pension of three hundred 
jpqurids a year should be immediately 
^S^tfled upon him. 

^' l)uring my communication, the 
^pitient Job sat mute and still, fixing 
^nts eyes on the ground, and only 
'l^btetraying, by an occasional elevation 
*b^the brows, that he took the slightest 
interest in the tale': when, however, I 
'^uched upon the peroration, which 
io tenderly concluded with the men- 
jR6n of three hundred pounds a year, 
^ Viaable change came over the coun- 
'^nance of Mr. Jonson. He rubbed 
*liis hands with an air of great content, 
^atid one sudden smile broke over his fea- 
'^ures, and almost buried his eyes amid 
Sihift intricate host of wrinkles it called 
lorti : the smile vanished as rapidly 
as it came, and Mr. Job turned round 
'to me with a solemn and sedate aspect. 



"Well, your honour," said he, 
"I*m glad you've told me all: we 
must see what can be done. As for 
Thornton, I 'm afraid we sha Vt make 
much out of him, for he's an old 
offender, whose conscience is as hard 
as a brick-bat; but, of Dawson, I 
hope better thin^. However, you 
must let me go now, for this is. a 
matter that requires a vast deal of 
private consideration. I shall call 
upon yon to-morrow, sir) before ten 
o'clock, since you say matters are so 
pressing; and, I trust, you will then 
see that you have no reason to repent 
of the confidence you have placed in 
a man of honour** 

So saying, Mr. Job Jonson emptied 
the remainder of the bottle into his 
tumbler, held it up to the light with the 
gusto of a connoisseur, and concluded 
his potations with a hearty smack of 
the lips, followed by a long sigh. 

" Ah, your honour ! " said he, 
"good wine is a marvellous whetter 
of the intellect ; but your true philo- 
sopher is always moderate: for my 
part, I never exceed my two bottles." 

And with these words, this true 
philosopher took his departure. 

No sooner was I freed from his 
presence, than my thoughts flew to 
Ellen ; I had neither been able to call 
nor write the whole of the day ; and 
I was painfully fearful, lest my pre- 
caution with Sir Reginald's valet had 
been frustrated, and the alarm of his 
imprisonment had reached her and 
Lady Glanville. Harassed by this 
fear, I disregarded the lateness of the 
hour, and immediately repaired to 
Berkeley-square. 

Lady and Miss Glanville were alone 
and at dinner : the servant spoke 
with his usual unconcern. "They 
are quite welU" said I, relieved, but 
still anxious : and the servant reply- 
ing in the affirmative, I again returned 
home, and wrote a long, and, I hope, 
consoling letter to Sir Reginald. 
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CHAPTBE TiXZX. 

X. Htnrp. I«ord 8sy» Jack Cftde hath Bworn to have thy head? 

i6to|r. Ay, hut I hope your Hlghnesa ahall have his.-iSiMl Part cfBrnr^ tY* 



' PimoTtrAii to hU appoiittineiit^ the 
osKt mpnuiig camo Mr. Job Joxumu 
I had boen on the nwk of ezpectfttion 
for the last throe hoon prerions to 
hi» anttal, and the wannth of my 
ifeloome mv&t have removed any little 
diffidence with whioh so shame&ced 
a gentleman might possibly hare been 
tronbled. 

At my reqneaty he sat himself 
down, and seeing that my breakfast 
things were on the table, renuurhed 
what a fionona appetite the fresh air 
always gave him. I took the hint, 
and pndied tiie rolls towards him. 
He immediately fell to work, and, for 
the next quarter of an hour, hia mouth 
was fiur too well occupied for the 
intmsiye impertinence of words. At 
last the things were removed, and 
Mr. Jonson began. 

*'l have thought well over the 
matter, your honour, and I believe we 
can'manage to trounce the rascals — 
for I agree with you, that there ia not 
a doubt that Thornton and Dawson 
are the real criminals ; but the afiair, 
sir, iftone of the greatest difficulty and 
importance — nay, of the greateat per- 
sonal danger. My life may be the 
forfeit of my desire to serve you — you 
will not, therefore, be surprised at my 
accepting your liberal offer of three 
hundred a year, should I be successful ,* 
although I do assure you, sir, that it 
was my original intention to reject all 
recompense, for I am naturally bene- 
volent, and love doing a good action. 
Indeed, sir, if I were alone in the 
world, I should scorn any remunera- 
tion, for virtue i& its own reward; but 
a real moralist, your honour, must not 



forget his duties on any oensidenHfioii^ 
and 1 have a little fionily to whom mj 
low would be an inreparable b^uxj ; 
this, upon my honour, is my only in- 
ducement for taking advantage . of 
your generosity;" and, as the moralist 
ceased, he took out of -bis waisteoat 
pocket a paper, which he handed to 
me with his usual bow of deferenee. 

I glanced over it — ^it was a bond, 
apparently drawn up in all thele^ 
formalities, pledging myself, in case 
Job Jonson, before the expiration of 
three days, gave that information 
which should lead to the detection 
and punishment of the true murdeoreis 
of Sir John Tyrrell, deceased, to 
ensure to the said Job Jonson the 
yearly annuity of three hundred 
pounds. 

'* It is with much pleasure that I 
shall sign this paper,*' sud I ; ''bnt ' 
allow me, par parentitiae, to observe^ 
that since you only accept the annnify 
for the sake of benefiting your little 
family, in case of your death, this 
annuity, ceasing with your life, will 
leave your children as pennyless as ad 
present." 

** Pardon me, your honour," ra- 
joined Job, not a whit daunted at the 
truth of my remark, "lean inm/rei" 

" I forgot that," said I signing, aad- 
restoring the paper; ''and i^ow ta 
business." 

Jonson gravely and careful^ 
looked over the interesting document 
I returned to him, and carefully 
lapping it in three envelopes, isi' 
sorted it in a huge red pocket-book^ 
which he thrust into an innennoei 
pocket in his waistcoat. 
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** Bight, sur,** said he, slowly ; " to 
bufiinefis. Before I begin, yoa must, 
howeyer, promise me, upon your 
honour as a gentleman, the strictest 
secrecy, as to my communications.'' 

I readily agreed to thisy so fiir afr 
that, secrecy did not impede my 
present object;. and Job, being con« 
tent with this condition, resumed. 

'* YoQ ipjut forgiTO me>,if, in^ order- 
to, arrive at the point in, question^. I 
set out from one which, toaj scmu to 
you a little distant" 

I. nodded v^ asarait, and Job 
coottfiued. 

" L have known Dawson for some 
years; my acquaintance with him 
commenced at Newmacket, for I have 
always had a slight tendency to the 
ivxi. He- was a wild, foolish fellow, 
easily led into any mischief, but ey«r 
the first to sneak out of it ; in. short* 
when he became one of vst which 
hi/} extravagajice^Booii compelled him 
to do, we. Gonffldered. him. as a very 
seirviceaUe tool,. but one who, while 
he.7r«afquite wicked, enough to begin 
a bad action, was much too weak to 
go through with it; accordingly he 
was often employed, but never 
tmsted. By the word us, which I see 
haa^excited your curiosity, I merely 
mem a. body corporate, established 
furtively and restricted acMy to ex- 
ploits on the turf. I think it right 
to mention this (continued Mr. Jon* 
son aristocratically), because I have 
the honour to belong to many other 
Bodeties to which Dawson could never 
have been admitted. Well,. sir, our 
dub was at last broken up, and 
Dawson was left to shift- for himself. 
EiU father was still aliv^ and the 
young hopeful, having quarrelled with 
hin^ was in the greatest distress. He 
came to me with a pitiful story, and 
a more pitiful &oe ; so I took com- 
passion upon the poor devil, and 
procured him, by dint of great 
interest, admission into a knot of 
good fellows, whom I visited, by the 



way, bttt mght. Here I took him 
under my especial care ; and^ as &r 
as I could, with such a dull<headed 
dromedary, taught him some of the 
most degant arts of my profession. 
However, the ungrateful dog soon 
stole back to his old course^ and 
robbed: me of half my share of a 
booty to which I had helped him 
mysellL I hato treaehery and ingra* 
titttde, your himonr; they .ore so 
terribly un^entiemanlike t 

''I ihen lost sight of him, till 
between two and three months ago, 
yikffik he retiumed to town and 
attended our meetings in company 
with Tom Thornton, who had been 
chosen a member of the club some 
months before. Since we had met, 
Dawson's father had died, and I 
thought his flash appearance in town 
arose from his new inheritance. I 
was mistaken : old Dawson had tied 
up the property so tightly, that the 
young one could not scrape enough 
to pay his debts ; aiocordingly, before 
he came to town he gave up his life 
interest in the property to his credi* 
tors. Howeyer that be. Master Daw- 
son seemed at the top of Fortune's 
wheel. He kept his honesy and 
sported the set to champagne and 
venison: in short, there would have 
been no end to his extravagance, had 
not Thornton sucked him like a 
leech. 

''It was about that time that I 
asked Dawson for a trifle to keep me 
from gaol : for I was ill in bed, and 
could not help myself. Will you 
believe, sir, that the rascal told me 
to go and be d— <l, and Thornton 
said, amen? I did not forget the. 
ingratitude of my proUgi, though, 
when I rijcovered I appeared entirely 
to do so. No sooner could I walk 
about, than I relieved all my necessi- 
ties. He is but a fool who starves, 
] with all London before him ! In pro- 
i portion as my finances improved, 
I Dawson's visibly decayed. With 
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them, decreltfed also his ftpirit«. He 
became penaive and downcast ; never 
joined any of oar parties, and gradually 
grew quite a useless member of the 
corporaUon. Toaddtohismelancholy, 
he was one morning present at the 
execution of an unfortunate associate 
of ours ; this made a deep impression 
upon him; from that moment, he 
became thoroughly moody and des- 
pondent. He was frequently heard 
talking to himself, could not endure 
to be left alone in the dark, aiid 
began rapidly to pine away. 

'< One night. when he and I were 
seated together, he asked me if I 
never repented of my sins, and then 
added, with a groan, that I had 
never committed the heinous crime 
he had. I pressed him to confess, 
but he would not. However, I 
coupled that half avowal with his 
sudden riches, and the mysterious 
circumstances of Sir John TyrreIVs 
death ; and dark suspicions came into 
my mind. At that time, and indeed 
ever since Dawson re-appeared, we 
were often in the habit of discussing 
the notorious murder which then 
engrossed public attention; and as 
Dawson and Thornton had been 
witnesses on the inquest, we frequently 
referred to them respecting it. Daw- 
son always turned pale, and avoided 
the subject; Thornton, on the con- 
trary, brazened it out with his usual 
impudence. Dawson's aversion to 
the mention of the murder now came 
into my remembrance with double 
weight, to strengthen my suspicions ; 
and, on conversing with one or two 
of our comrades, I found that my 
doubts were more than shared, and 
that Dawson had frequently, when 
unusually oppressed with his hypo- 
chondria, hinted at his committal of 
some dreadful crime, and at his un- 
ceasing remorse for it. 

" By degrees, Dawson grew worse 
and worse — his health decayed, he 
started at a shadow — drank deeply. 



and spoke, in his intoxicatior*, words 
that made the hairs of our green men 
stand on end. 

*' ' We must not suffer this,' said 
Thornton, whose hardy effrontery 
enabled him to lord it over the jolly 
boys, as if he were their chief: * his 
ravings and humdurgeon will imman 
all our youngsters.' And so, under 
this pretence, Thornton had the un- 
happy man conveyed away to a secret 
asylum, known only to the chie& of 
the gang, and appropriated to the 
reception of persons who, from the 
same weakness as Dawson, were' 
likely to endanger others or them- 
selves. There many a poor wretch " 
has been secretly immured, and never 
Bufiered to revisit the light of Heaven. 
The moon's minions, as well as the 
monarch's, must have their state 
prisoners, and their state victims. 

" Well, sir, I shall not detain yon 
much longer. Last night, after 
your obliging confidence, I repaired 
to the meeting ; Thornton was there, 
and very much out of humour. When 
our messmates dropped off, and we 
were alone at one comer of the 
room, I began talking to him careless^ 
about his accusation of your friend, 
who, I have since learnt, is Sir 
Reginald Glanville — an old friend of 
mine too; ay, you may look, sir,— 
but I can stake my life to having 
picked his pocket one night at the 
Opera! Thornton was greatly sur- 
prised at my early intelligence of a 
fact hitherto kept so profound a se- 
cret ; however, I explained it away by 
a boast of my skill in acquiring infor- 
mation ; and he then incautiously let 
out, that he was exceedingly vexed 
with himself for the charge he had 
made against the prisoner, and veiy 
uneasy at the urgent inquiries set on 
foot for Dawson. More and more 
convinced of his guilt, I quitted the 
meeting, and went to Dawson's retreat. 

" For fear of his escape, Thornton 
had had him closely confined in one of 
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the most secret rooms in the house. 
His solitude and the darkness of the 
place, combined with his remorse^ had 
worked upon a mind, never too strong, 
almost to insanity. He was writhing 
with the most acute and morbid pangs 
of conscience that my experience, 
which has been pretty ample^ ever 
witnessed. The old hag, who is the 
Hecate (you see, sir, I have had a clas- 
sical education) of the place, was yery 
loth to admit me to him, for Thornton 
had bullied her into a great fear of the 
consequences of disobeying his instruc- 
tions ; but she did not dare to resist 
my orders. Accordingly I had a long 
interview with the unfortunate man ; 
he firmly believes that Thornton in- 
tends to murder him ; and says, that 
if he could escape from his dungeon, 
he would surrender himself to the 
first magistrate he could find. 

" I told him that an innocent man 
had been apprehended for the crime 
of which I knew he and Thornton 
were guilty; and then taking upon 
myself the office of a preacher, I ex- 
horted him to atone, as far as possi- 
ble, for his past crime, by a full and 
fiiithfUl confession, that would deliver 
the innocent and punish the guilty. 
I held out to him the hope that this 
confession might perhaps serve the 
purpose of king's evidence, and obtain 
him a pardon for his crime; and .1 
promised to use my utmost zeal and 
diligence to promote his escape from 
his present den. 

** He said, in answer, that he did 
not wish to live ; that he sufiered the 
greatest tortures of mind ; and that 
the only comfort earth held out to 
him would be to ease his remorse by a 
full ackxiQwledgment of his crime, and 
to hope for future mercy by expia- 
ting his offence on the scaffold; all 
ihis, and much more, to the same 
purpose, the hen-hearted fellow told 
me with sighs and groans. I would 
fain have taken his confession on the 
spot, and carried it away with me, but 
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he refiased to give it to me, or to any 
one but a parson, whose services he 
implored me to procure him. I told 
him, at first, that the thing was im- 
possible ; but, moved by Mb distress 
and remorse, I promised, at last, to 
bring one to-night, who diould bo^ 
administer spiritual comfort to him 
and receiv^his deposition. My idea 
at the moment was to disguise mff^e^f 
in the dress of the pater cove,* and 
perform the double job :•— «ince then 
I have thought of a better scheme. 

"As my character, you see, your 
honour, is not so highly prized by the 
magistrates as It ought to be, any con- 
fession made to me might not be of 
the same value as if it were made to 
any one elso— to a gentleman like you, 
for instance; and, moreover, it will 
not do for me to appear in evidence 
against any of the fraternity ; and for 
two reasons : first, because I have sworn 
a solemn oath never to do so; and, 
secondly, because I have a very fair 
chanc^ of joining Sir John Tyrrell in 
kingdom come if I do. My present 
plan, therefore, if it meets your con- 
currence, would be to introduce your 
honour as the parson, and for you to 
receive the confession, which, indeed, 
you might take down in writing. This 
plan, I candidly confess, is not without 
great difficulty, and some danger; for I 
have not only to impose you upon Daw- 
sonas a priest, but also upon Brimstone 
Bess as one of our jolly boys ; since 
I need not tell you that any real 
parson might knock a long time at 
her door before it would be opened to 
him. You must, therefore, be as mum 
as a mole unless she cants to you, and 
your answers mu^t then be such as I 
shall dictate; otherwise she may detect 
you, and, should any of the true men 
be in the house, we should both come 
off worse than we went in." 



* Gypsy slang'— a parson, or minister- 
but generally applied to a priest of the lowest 
order. 
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, '' My desr Mr. Job," replied I, 
^tbore i^peam to me to be a much 
easier pUm than all this ; and that is, 
simply to tell the Bownrtreet offieefg 
-irhM« Dawson may be fotud, and 1 
tiiiak they would be able to cany Mm 
wwKj from the anns of Mrs. Brim- 
stone Bess, ^withontany great diffienlty 
or danger." 

JomsoQ' smSed. 

" I should not long enjoy my an- 
nuity, yonr honour, if I were to set 
the ninners upon our best hire. I 
should be stung to death before the 
week were out. Eren you, should 
you aooompany me to-n^ht; wHl never 
know where the spot is situated, nor 
woidd you discover it again if you 
searched all London, with the whole 
police at your baok. Besides, Dawson 
is not the only person in the house 
for whom the law is hunting — there 
are a score others whom I hare no 
desire to give up to the gallows — hid 
among the odds and ends of the 
house, as snug as plums in a pudding. 
Honour forbid that I should betray 
them — and for nothing, too ! No, 
sir, the only plan I can think of is the 
one I proposed ; if you do not approve 
of it, (and it certainly is open to ex- 
ception,) I must devise some other: 
but that may require delay." 

" No, my good Job," replied I, «I 
am ready to attend you : but could 
we not manage to release Dawson, as 
well as take his deposition ? — ^his per- 
sonal evidence is worth all the written 
ones in the world." 

" Very true," answered Job, " and 
if it be possible to give Bess the slip 
we will. However, let us not lose 
what we may get by grasping at what 
we may not ; let us have the confes- 
sion first, and we 'II try for the release 
afterwards. I have another reason 
for this, sir, which, if you knew as 
much of penitent prigs as I do, you 
would easily understand. However, 
it may be explained by the old proverb 
of 'the devil was sick,' &c. As long 



as Dawson is stowed away in a dark 
hole and fimeies devils in every comer, 
he may be very anxious to make con- 
fessions, w^iioh, in broad day-ligfat, 
may not -seem to him so desirable. 
Darkness-and soHtude are stnmge sti- 
mulants to the eonscioBce, and wo 
may as well not kse any advaatage 
they give us." 

'' Tou are an admirable reasoner^" 
cried I, " and I am impatientto accom- 
pany you — at what hour shall it be ?" 

"Not much bef<M?e midnight," an- 
swered Jensen ; "but your honour 
must go back to school and learn 
lessons before then. Suppose Bess 
were to address you thus : ' Well, yon 
parish bull prig, are you for lusl^ng 
jackey, or pattering in the hum box f ** 
m be bound you would not know 
how to answer." 

" I am afraid you are right, Mr. 
Jonson," said I, in a tone of self- 
humiliation. 

"Never mind," replied the com- 
passionate Job, "we are all bom 
ignorant — ^knowledge is not learnt in 
a day. A few of the most common 
and necessaiy words in our St. Giles's 
Greek, I shall be able to teach you 
before night ; and I will, beforehand, 
prepsore the old lady for seeing a 
young hand in the profession. As I 
must disguise you before we go, and 
that caamot well be done here, suppose 
you dine with me at my lodg^gs. " 

" I shall be too happy," said I, not a 
little surprised at the offer. 

" I am in Charlotte-street, Blooms- 
bury, No. — , You must ask for me 
by the name of Captain De Courcy/* 
said Job, with dignity : "and well 
dine at five, in order to have time fcft 
your preliminary initiation." 

"With all my hearty" said I ; and 
Mr. Job Jonson th^i rose, and,'ze- 
minding me of my promise of secrecy^ 
took his departure. 



* ** Well, you parson thief, are yon. fbr 
drinking ghi, or taUdng in the pulpit f " 
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Peoftas pmeeptis format siaiate»#HM. 
B«t quodom prodire tenust fli non datur ultra.— i&/<f. 



-With all my kveof enterprise and 
ad^mtare, I caanot say that I skonld 
imre psrtkuiatly chosen the pfrqjeet 
More me fsrmy evening's smTtsement, 
iiad I been left seilely to my own will ; 
Irat OkiATille's sitnataon forbade me 
to think of self: obnI, so fsr from 
vhrinking at the danger to niuch I 
fras about to be exposed, I looked 
loiward mth the ntmost impatienee 
fiO'tlie hoiEr of ngoining Jooson. 

There was y«t a long time npon my 
lunds bdbre five o'clock; «id the 
bought of EUen left me no doubt 
bow it sheulfd be passed. I went to 
Bevkeley-sqQape; Lady GlanylHe rose 
eagerly -frhen I entered the drswing- 
Toom. 

'' Henre yofa seen Reginald 1" said 
she, ''or do you kaow where he has 
Ifone?" 

f answered, earelessly, that he had 
kft town for a ^w days, and, I be- 
lieved, merely upon a vague excursion, 
fertile benefit of the country air. 

** You reassure us,? said Lady 61an- 
ville; "we have been quite alarmed 
by Seymeoi'fi maimer. He appeared 
80 confosed when he toM us Reginc^d 
had left town, that I vealiy thought 
mne accident had happened to him.** 

I satemyself by SUen, who appeared 
wholly occapied in the formation of 
a purse. While 1 was whispering 
into her «ar words irhieh brought a 
thoQsaod blushes to her cheek. Lady 
Gianville interrupted me, by «n ex- 
damatian of ^'have you seen the 
papers to-day, Mr. PelhamV and on 
my reply in tite n^atirre,iAie pmnted 
to an article in the Morning Herald, | 



which she said haid occupied their 
conjectures all the morning — it ran 

thus h— 

" GE%te evening before last, a person 
of rank and celebrity was privately 
carri^ before the Magistrate at 
. Since th^ he has under- 
gone an examination, the nature of 
which, as well as the name of the 
individual, is as yet kept a profound 
secret." 

I beHere that I have so firm a 
command over my countenance, that 
I should not change tint nor muscle, 
to hear of the greatest calamity that 
could happen to me. I did not there- 
fore betray a single one of the emotions 
tMs paragraph excited within me; 
but appeared, on the contrary, as 
much at a loss as Lady Gianville, and 
wondered and guessed with her, till 
«he remembered my present situation 
in the family, and left me alone with 
Ellen. 

Why should the tMe-dtrUte of lovers 
be so uninteresting to the world, when 
there is scarcely a being in It who 
has not loved 1 The expressions of 
overy other feeling come home to us 
all — the expressions of love weary 
and fatigue us. But the interview of 
that morning was far from resembling 
those delicious meetings which the 
history of love at that early period of 
its exifitence so often delineates. I 
could not give myself up to happiness 
which a moment might destroy : and 
though I veiled my anxiety and cold- 
ness ftaim Ellen, I felt it as a crime 
to indulge even the appearance of 
transport, while Gianville lay alone 
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and in prison, with the charge of 
Siurder yet nneontroverted, and the 
ehanoes of ita doom undiminiflhed. 

The dock had strnek four before I 
left Ellen, and without returning to 
my hotel, I threw myielf into a 
ba^n^-coach, and drore to Cfaarlotte- 
fltreet The worthy Job xeceiyed me 
with hia wonted dignity and ease; 
Ua lodgings conaiBted of a first floor, 
famished according to all the notions 
of Bloomaboiy elegance-^riz., new, 
glaring Brussels caipeting; convex 
mirrors, with mas^ gilt frames, and 
eagles at the summit ; rosewood chairs, 
with chintz cushions ; bright grates, 
with a flower-pot> cut out of yellow 
paper, in each; in short, all that 
espedal neatness of upholstering para- 
phernalia, which Vincent used, not 
inaptly, to designate by the title of 
** the tea-chest taste." Jonson seemed 
not a little proud of his apartments — 
accordingly, I complimented him upon 
their elegance. 

" Under the rose be it spoken," 
said he, "the landlady, who is a widow, 
believes me to be an officer on half- 
pay, and thinks I wish to marry her ; 
poor woman! my black locks and 
green coat have a witcheiy that sur- 
prises even me : who would be a 
slovenly thief, when there are such 
advantages in being a smart one 1 " 

"Bight, Mr. Jonson r said I; «but 
shall I own to you that I am surprised 
that a gentleman of your talents 
should stoop to the lower arts of the 
profession. I always imagined that 
pocket-picking was a part of your 
business left only to the plebeian pur- 
loiner ; now I know, to my cost, that 
you do not disdain that manual accom- 
plishment." 

" Your honour speaks like a judge," 
answered Job;- "the fact is, that I 
BhovM despise what you rightly 
designate ' the lower arts of the pro- 
fession,' if I did not value myself upon 
giving them a charm, and investing 
&em with a dignity, never bestowed 



upon them before. To give yoii' an 
idea of the snp^or dexterity wilk 
which I manage my sleight of hanf^ 
know, that four times I have been m. 
that shop where yon saw me hm¥(no 
the diamond ring, which you aoir 
remark upon my little finger; aaA 
fbnr times hare I brought back want 
token of my vidtations; nay, tii* 
shopman is so fiir firom sospectinf^ aaa^ 
that he has twice fiavonred me nMH 
the piteous tale of the very lossaa'! 
myself brought upon him ; and I malSI 
no doubt that I shall hear, in ft^MT 
days, the whole history of the depsrtoll 
diamond, now in my keeping, eoai^ed 
with that of yowr horumr^e appearaiM^ 
and custom ! Allow that it wonld b^ 
a pity to suffer pride to etaaid ik 
the way of the talents with whiA 
Providenoe has blest me; to seovk 
the little ddioaeiea of art, whieh I 
execute so well, would, in my opinidik^ 
be as absurd as for an epic poet <6 
disdain the composition of a perfe6i 
epigram, or a consummate musii^Um 
the melody of a fiiulUess song." ^ 
" Bravo ! Mr. Job," said I ; *'»' truly 
great man, yon see, can confer honour 
upon trifles." More I might hafd^ 
said, but was stopped short by the 
entrance of the landlady, who waJs a 
fine, fair, weU-dressed, comely womaa^ 
of about thirty-nine years and eleven 
months; or, to speak less precis^, 
between thirty and forty. She came 
to announce that dinner was saroA 
below. We descended, and found '^ 
sumptuous repast of roast beef waA 
fish ; this primary course was succeeded 
by that great dainty with tfmHaiai^ 
people — a duck and green peas. 

" Upon my word, Mr. Jonsotf/* 
said I, "you fiire like a prince; your 
weekly expenditure must be preiU^ 
considerable for a single gentleman.^ 
" I don't know," answered Jonsoo, 
with an air of lordly indifierenee— ''I 
have never paid my good hostess ai^ 
coin but compliments, and in all pki* 
babiliiy never shaU." 
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'. Wm tlMTo e^^ a better mnstration 
of Moore's admonition—- 

^ O, Udies, beware of a gay young knfght/ &o 

II 

w Alter dumer we remounted to the 
apartments Job empfaatieally called 
M own ; and he then proceeded to 
imttate me in those pluraaes of the 
noble langoage of ''Flash," which 
pi%ht best serre mj neoessities on the 
fOPproaching occasion. The slang part 
jpf jay Cambridge education had made 
W» acquainted with some little ele- 
mentazy knowledge, which rendered 
Benson's precepts less strange and 
abstruse. In this lecture '* sweet and 
^ly/* the hours passed away till it 
became time for me to dresis. Mr. 
jonson then took me into the pene- 
InUia of his bed-room. I stumbled 
against an enormous trunk. On 
Jiearing the involuntary anathema 
which this accident conjured up to my 
lips, Jonson said — "Ah, sir 1 — do 
oblige me by trying to more that box." 

I did so, but could not stir it an 
inch. 

" Your honour never saw a jewd box 
90 heavy before, I think," said Jonson, 
with a smile. 

"A jewel box 1" 

" Tes," returned Jonson — " a jewel 
box, for it is full of precums stonea/ 
When I go away — ^not a little in my 
good landlady's books— I shall desire 
her, very importantly, to take the 
gt&uU&t care of *my box.* Egad ! it 
j would be a treasure to MacAdam ; he 
m^ht pound its flinty contents into 
.9 street." 

With these words, Mr. Jonson un- 
locked a wardrobe in the room, and 
jpvoduced a full suit of rusty black. 

" There I " said he with an air of 
satisfiiction — " there! this will beyour 
first step to the pulpit." 

I doflfed my own attire, and with 
^some natural sighs," a^ the defor- 
mity of my approaching metamor- 
phosis, I slowly indued myself in the 
clerical garments; they were much 



too wide, and a little too sh<»t for me ; 
but Jonson turned me i onnd, as if I 
were his eldest son, breeched for the 
first time — ^and declared with an em- 
phatioai oath, that the dothes fitted 
met<^ahur. 

My host next opened a tin dresffingh> 
box, of large dimensions, from whidi 
he took sundry powders, lotions, and 
paints. Nothing but my extreme 
friendship for GlanvUle could ever 
have supported me through the ope* 
ration I then underwent. My poor 
complexion, thought I, with\eaz8 in 
iDj eyes, it ib ruined for ever 1 To 
crown all — Jonson robbed me, by four 
dips of his scissors, of the luxuriant 
locks which, from the pampered ixh 
dulgence so long accorded to them, 
might have rebelled against the new 
dynasty which Jonson now elected to 
the crown. This dynasty consisted of 
a shaggy, but admirably made wig, of 
a sandy colour. When I was thus 
completely attired from head to foot^ 
Job displayed me to myself before a 
full length looking-glass. 

Had J gazed at the reflection for 
ever, I should not have recognised 
either my form or visage. I thought 
my soul had undergone a real trans- 
migration, and not carried to its new 
body a particle of the original one. 
What appeared the most singular was, 
that I did not seem even to myself at 
all a ridiculous or oiUri figure; so 
admirably had the skill of Mr. Jon- 
son been employed. I overwhelmed 
him with encomiums, which he took 
aupied de la lettre, Never,4ndeed, was 
there a man so vain of being a rogue. 

" But," said I, " why this disguise '\ 
Your Mends will, probably, be well 
versed enough in the mysteries of 
metamorphosis, to see even through 
your arts; and, as they have never 
beheld me before, it would very little 
matter if I went in proprid persondJ* 

"True," answered Job, "but you 
don't reflect that without disguise 
you may hereafter be recognised; our 
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ftiea^ inlk is Boad-fttreel as ireU m 
joar ]io»Mir ; and, ift' thai eaaey joa 
BUgki be ahoindthoul aaaMQd, as ihe 

^TonhairecoBTfanediiM)'' aaid I7 
" and now, before we starts let me aajr 
MM word fiirther iwpoaliiigtkiur obfect. 
IteH 7e% fairij, tfasi I tibiak Daw^ 
B«a'B written depoaition bat & aecon* 
daiy points andlbr thiaxeaflDn, Bboald 
it not bo supported hj anj ctrcMii- 
ikmtial or loiai eTMonee^ hereafter to 
bo ascertainody it-magr be quite imai* 
fident ftVbr to ao<iaH aiaayiUe (m spite 
of all appeaiances), and crisuaate the 
zeai mordefoni It therefere, it be 
potMe to oany oS Dawson, q/fav* 
liaviBg senired hk oonfession, we 
I think it rig^t to insist more 
OB. this- pointy as yon Ap* 
peased to meraAhar a^eiae to it tli^ 
asomiag." 

'^1 say ditto to yvorhonoar/* re* 
tvmed Job; ''and ycm maybe sure 
that I shall do ail in my power to 
effiwt your ol^ect^ not oniy fnm tliat 
lore of virtue wfajbeh i» implanted in 
say Band, when no stronger indnce- 
mont leads me astray, but from the 
moDo worldly reminlseenoe, that the 



amniitj we hsTMigxeed upo&is oalry to 
be given in caseof svofiflss— aot mnee^ 
for weU^meaning attempts, Tosaytbst 
I have no objection to the Jielease of 
ijawse]^ woind be to deeene ytwr.^O' 
aonr; lowstiiailhavei; vmkHmtlb' 
jeetioa ic^fint^ ngr fearleat heahoold 
peach rwpsf tiig other nSna 
the murder of '8br Johir ^lynell ; 
secondly; mya m piosas to appearing 
to intenftre with hii*eseapec BotiL*of 
these diaiieeseipoas'me to j^Beatiibua* 
ger ; however; one dees not-get three 
handled' ft^ear ftr* washing' osh^b 
hands, aad I mast halame tim one 
against the othsd*^ 
'^Tioaare asens&krmsn, Jfr. Jeh$* 

said I, ^andlamsnreyoiiwillrid^y 
eam^ aad long eaiioy yourannailgf/' 

As I said this, thswatehmaa he* 
neath our wimknii^ eaUsd '^'past 
ekvea !* and Joaaoa, stertiBg ap, 
hastily chaaged his own gay gearte 
a more simple dressi aikl thsowiog 
ov«r aU a Sootch pfadd, gave me a 
siaiilar one, In which I closely wrap- 
ped myself. We descended the staini 
BoAly, and Joaaon. let its cmt -iaio tiie 
street, by the ''open WBuauT of akegr, 
which he retained about hia- person. 
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As we walked on into Tottenham- 
court-road, where we expected to find 
a hackney-coach, my companion 
earnestly and strenuonslyimpressed on 
my mind, the necessity of implicitly 
obeying any instruetionB or hints he 
mi^t give me in the course of our 
adventure. "Remember," said he, 
forcibly, "that the least deviation from 
them, will not only defisat our object 
of removing Dawson, but even expose 
our lives to the most inuninent peril." 
I ^thfully promised to conform to 
the minutest tittle of his instructions. 



We came to a stand of coaches. 
Jonson selected one, and gave tiie 
coachman an order ; he took care it 
should not reach my ears. During 
the half-hour we passed in this vehide. 
Job examined and re-examined me in 
my " canting catechism,*' as he termed 
it. He expressed himself much 
pleased with the quickness of my 
parts, and honoured me with an 
assurance that in less than three 
months he would engage to make me 
as complete a mifler as ever wnUd a 
swell. 
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To this gniii^^iiig compUmeikt I 
made tbe best leiam in my power. 

''You must not suppose/' said 
Jonsoor-some minntefi afterwards, 
'^ &om our use of this language, that 
our dub consists of the lower order of 
thioTea— quite the contrary; we are 
a Juiot of gentlemen adyeninrers who 
wear the best clothes, ride the best 
liac]&B, frequent the beat gaming-houses 
as w€ll as the geniedest haunts^ and 
sometimes keep (hefa'tl compcm/ff — in 
Ixmdon. We are limited in number : 
we have nothing in common with 
ordinary prigs, and should my own 
little priyate amusements (as you 
aippropriate^. term them) be known 
in the set, I should have a very &ir 
chance of being expelled for uTigentU- 
manlike practices. We rarely con- 
descend to speak ''flash" to each 
other in our ordinary meetings, but we 
find it necessary for many shifts to 
which fortune sometimes drives us« 
The. house you are going this ni|^t 
to visit, is a sort <^ colony we have 
established for whatever persons 
amongst us are in danger of blood- 
money.* There they sometimes lie 
concealed for weeks together, and are 
at last shipped off for the continent^ 
or enter the world under a new alias. 
To this refuge of the distrrased we 
also send any of the mess, who, like 
Dawson, are troubled with qualms of 
conscience, which are likely to en- 
danger the conmionwealtiL : there they 
remain, as in a hospital, till deatiiiy 
or a cure ; in short, we put the house, 
like its inmates, to any purposes likely 
to frustrate our enemies, and serve 
ourselves. Old Brimstone Bess, to 
whom I shall introduce you, is, aa I 
before said, l^e guardian of the place ; 
and the language that reiq>eetable 
lady chiefly indulges in, is the one 
into which you have just acquired so 
good an insight. Partly in compliment 



* Be waida for the eppreheasion of thieres, 



' to her, and partly from ineUnation, 
the dialect adopted in her house is 
almost entirely ''flash J" and you, 
therefore, perceive the necessity <i 
appealing not utterly ignorant of a 
tongue, which, is not only the language 
of the country^ but one witk which 
no true boy^ however high in his 
profession, is ever unacquainted.'' 

By the time Jonson had finished 
this speech, the coach stopped*— I 
looked eagerj^ out of the window — 
Jensen observed the motion: "We 
havenotgothalf-wayyet,your honour/ 
said he. We left Uie coach^ whidi 
Jonson requested me to pay, and 
walked on. 

" Tell nm frankly^ sir/' said Job, 
" do you know where you are } " 

" Kot in the least," replied I^ lookr 
ing wistfully up along^ dull, ill-lighted 
stoeet. 

Job rolled hie sinisier ^e towards 
me with a searehing look, and then 
turning abruptly to the light^ pene- 
trated, into a sort of covered lane, or 
oourt, which terminated in an alley> 
that brought us suddenly to a staiul 
of three coaches; one of these Job 
hailed — we entered it — a secret direc- 
tion WIS given, and we drove furiously 
on, £Bueiter than I should think tli^ 
cn^y body of hackney chariot ever 
drove before. I observed, that we 
had now entered a part of the town, 
which was singularly strange to me ; 
the houses were old, and for the most 
part of the meanest description; we 
appeared to me to be threading a 
labyrinth of alleys; once, I imagined 
that I caught^ through a sudden 
opening, a glimpse of the river, but 
we passed so rapidly, that my eye 
might have deceived me. Atlengtii 
we stopped : the coachman was again 
dismissed, and I again walked onwards^ 
undw the guidance, and almost at 
the mercy of my honest companion. 

Jonson did not address me — he wm 
silent and absorbed, and I had there- 
fore full leisure to consider my preaeni 
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BituatioB. ThoQgh (thanks to my 
phytieal eonstituiioii) I am as €aUoQB 
to ftar as most men, a few dkiUing 
apprehensions eertainly flitted across 
mj mind, when I looked round at the 
dim and dreaiy sheds— honses they 
were not — ^whieh were on either side 
of onr path ; only, here and there, a 
single lamp shed a sickly light upon 
the dismal and intersecting Uoies 
(though lane is too lofly a word), 
through whidi our footsteps woke a 
soHtaiy sound. Sometimes this feeUe 
light was altogether withheld, and I 
eould scarcely catch even the outline 
of my companion's muscular frame. 
However, he strode on through the 
darkness, with the mechanical rapidity 
of one to whom every stone is familiar. 
I listened eagerly for the sound of the 
watchman's voice ;•— in vain-^that 
note was never heard in those desolate 
recesses. My ear drank in nothing 
but the sound of our own footsteps, 
or the occasional burst of obscene and 
unholy merriment fh>m some half- 
closed hovel, where InfEtmy and Vice 
were holding revels. Now and then, 
a wretched thing, in the vilest extreme 
of want, and loathsomeness, and rags, 
loitered by the unfrequent lamps, and 
interrupted our progress with solicita- 
tions, which made my blood run cold. 
By degrees even these tokens of lifb 
c<»sed — the last lamp was entirely 
shut from our view — ^we were in utter 
darkness. 

*' We are near our journey's end 
now," whispered Jonson. 

At these words a thousand un- 
welcome reflections forced themselves 
involuntarily on my mind : I was about 
to plunge into the most secret retreat 
of men whom long habits of villany 
and desperate abandonment, had hard- 
ened into a nature which had scarcely 
a sympathy with my own ; unarmed 
and defenceless, I was about to pene- 
trate a concealment upon which their 
lives perhaps depended; what could 
I anticipate from their vengeance, but 



the sure hand and the deMHy^loMfi, 
whieh their self-preservatkn wimUl 
more than justify to ntoh laivdaqs 
reasonersf And wlio was my com- 
paniont One wiM> HteraUy g^oiiaftJB 
the perfection of his nefiidons pmo- 
tices; and who, if he had Btofpfiad 
short of the worst enormities^ scetted 
neither to disown the priac^denpoi 
which th^ were committed, neqii* 
balance for a moment between! hia 
interest and hia eonscience. v i.r: 

Nor did he aitMupt to conceal htm. 
me the danger to which I was eiqx>sed ; 
much as his daring habits of \M&, atod 
the good fortune which had attendad 
him, must have hardened hja jxet9&^ 
even lie seemed fully soisible o£iihe 
peril he incurred*->a peril eerW&ily 
considerably less than that irllaA 
attended mp temerity. Bittsrl;^ idid 
I repenty as these refleetiona rapsdijy 
passed my mind, my negligenoe in 
not providing myself with a single 
weapon in case of need; Hm worst 
pang of death is' the fEdUng wi&0Alfc>k 
slaruggle. * ly^v 

However, it was no moment for /thA 
indulgence of fear, it was rather ani of 
those eventful periods which so-mr^ 
ooeur in the monot6ny of eommdh life, 
when our minds are sounded to tlihft 
utmost depths : and energies, of wUah 
we dreamt not when at rest in ikmx 
secret retreats, arise like spirits at Uia 
summons of the wizard, and being' to 
the invoking mind an uniooked -foa 
and preternatural aid. 

There was something too bi •Ga 
disposition of my guide,* which gave 
me a confidence in him, not wairanted 
by the occupations of his life ; an^easg^ 
and firank boldness, an ingonnoiii 
vanity of abilities, skilfully, tho^h 
dishonestly exerted, which had Bothmg 
of the meanness and mysteiy of ^ 
ordinary villain, and which h^ag 
equally prominent with the rascali^ 
they adorned, prevented the attentiooL 
from dwelling upon the darker shadfli 
of his character. Besides, I had so 
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i^m^T entiHxied his intcrost wi^ my 
liNm^ tiMii I Mt' there could be no 
-foMIAe gnmnd either for sncpecting 
Irim of imydeodt towftrda me^ or of 
Mnittlztg any art or ezertion which 
devid oondQoe to our mutual safety, 
m tonr-commoa end. 

Forei&g myself to dwell solely upon 
UkA more eDcouragingr side of the en- 
terprise I had undertdcen, I continued 
to more on with my worthy com- 
rade, silent and in darkness, for some 
Minutes longer—JoBson then halted. 
Are you quite prepared, Btr4'' 
he, in a whisper : '* if your heart 
fiuis, in Heaven's name let us turn 
teek : the least OTident terror will be 
as notch as your life is worth." 

My thoughts were upon Beginald 
snd Ellen, as I replied-— 

*' Tou haye told and oowoineed me 
ihai I may trust iu you, and I have 
no fears ; my present object is one as 
streog to me as Me.** 

^' i would we had a glim" rejoined 
Job^ muringly ; *' I should like to see 
your face ; but will you giro me your 
kaiid,sirr 

I did, and Jonson held it ia his own 
fta more than a minute. 

** 'Fore Gad, sir," said he at last, 
^ I would you were one of us. You 
mwid live a brave man, and die a 
game one. Your pulse is like iron ; 
md your hand does not sway — ^ncH- 
not so much as to wave a dove'sfeather : 
ii would be a buming shame if harm 
came to so stout » heart." Job 
mored on a few st^ps. " Now, sir," 
he whispered, ''remember your flash ; 
do exactly as I may have occasion to 
tdl you ; and be sure to sit away from 
the light, should we be in company." 

With these words he stopped. By 
the touch (for it was too dark to see,) 
I felt that he was bending down, 
apparently in a listening attitude; 
preaently he tapped five times at what 
I supposed was the door, though I 
afterwards discoTcred it was the shutter 
to a window ; upon this, a faint light 



broke through the erevicea of the 
beards, and a low voice uttered some 
sound, which my ear cUd not. catch. 
Job replied in the same k^, and in 
words which were perfectly unintel- 
ligible to me; 1^ light disappeared; 
Job moved round, as if turning a 
comer. I heard the heaTy bolts and 
bars of a door slowly withdraw; and 
in a few moments, a harsh voice said, 
in the thieves' dialect— 

'' Buffling Job, my prince oX prigs, 
is that you? are you come to the ken 
alone, or do you carry double?" 

** Ah, Bess, my covess, strike me 
blind if my sees don't tout your bingo 
muns in spite of the darkmans. £igad, 
you cany a bene blink aloft. Como 
to the ken alone—no I my blowen; 
did not I tell you I should bring a 
pater cove, to chop up the whiners for 
Dawson r'* 

" Stubble it, you ben, you deserve 
to ciy the jerk for your patter ; c(»ne 
in, and be d— d to you."+ 

Upon this iavitatlcm, Jonson, seizing 
me by the arm, pushed me into the 
house, and followed. ** Go for a glim, 
Bess, to light in the black 'un with 
proper ;respect. I'll close the^ of 
the crib." 

At this order, delivered ia an 
authoritative tone, the old womaa^ 
mumbling ''%trange oaths" to hersell^ 
moved away; when she was out of 
hearing, Job whispered, 

''Mark, I shall leave the bolts 
undrawn ; the door opens with a latch, 
which you press thus^-^o not forget 
the spring; it is easy, but peculiar; 
should yon be forced to run for it, yon 
will also remember, above all, when 
you are out of the door, to turn U> ike 
right, and go straight forwards." 
.11 1[ Ill 1 1— ^»i.»i»i 11 PI II ■ 1 1. — .— .— .— ^—^—t^ 

* <* strike me bUnd if my eyee don't ete 
your brandy fMelh spite of tlieni|[ht. Com^ 
to the house alone— no { my woman ; did 
not I tell you I should bring a parson— to say 
prayers for Dawson.** 

t '* Hold your tongrM^ fool, you deeerfe to 
be whipped for your ohatter." 
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The old woBuiB naw ra^peued 
with a lights and JonBOA ceated, and 
moved haatiiy towvrds her : I folioired. 
The old iroman aaked whetlier the 
door had h^ca eaieAilij doaed, and 
JonaoB^with an oath at her doebta 
of BHch a matter^ answered in the 
affiimaitiTe. 

We prooeeded cnwmrde, throngh a 
long and rerj nairow passage, till 
Bees opened a small do<Mr to the right, 
and introdneed us into a huge room, 
which, to my great dismay, I fbnnd 
already ooenpied by foar men, w4io 
were sitting, half immersed in smoke, 
by an oak table, with a capacious 
bowl of hot liqnor before them. At 
the back-groond of this room, wfaidi 
resembled the kitchen of a pnblhy 
house, was an eniHrmons skieen, of 
antique fiuhion; a low fire bnmt 
sullenly in the grate, and beside it 
was <me of those high-backed chairs, 
seen frequently in old houses and old 
pictures. A clock stood in one comer, 
and in the opposite nook was a flight 
of narrow staure, wluch led downwards, 
IH^bably to a cellar. On a row of 
shelves, were various bottles of the 
difierent liquors generally in request 
among the "flash'* gentry, together 
with an old-&shi<»ed fiddle, two 
bridles, and some strange loeking 
tools, probably of more use to trve 
boys than to honest men. 

Brimstone Bess was » woman about 
the middle sise, but with bones and 
tSsatmB which would not have dos- 
giaced a prize-fighter; a osp, that 
might have been cleaner, was raih«r 
fftrown than put on the back of her 
head, developing, to fkll adrantage, 
the few scanty looks of grisded ebon 
which adorned her countenance. Her 
eyes, large, black, and jwominent, 
sparkled with afire half vivacious, half 
^en. The nasal feature was broad 
ttudjungous, and, as well as the whole 
of her capacious physiognomy, blushed 
with the deepest scarlet : it was 
eTident to see that many a fuU bottle 



of '* British oompouaidfi'' bad co% 
tributed to the feeding of tiiaA brnmiig 
and phosphoric ilhiniiiiatioii- which 
waa^ indeed, ^ihftontwasdandvisiUt 
aign of an inward, and. apirikui 



The expression itf the 
waanotiAaUjrbad.. Aandatlte^aep 
tfaoes of searing* vice aoad anrcatKainfld 
paaaioni nmidnt all thai waa bald 
asBMl mjl itririMwi^ mhI fioMe and 
orBity> tbare waa a latent look off 
coaise g09d hnmoiff, a twinkle of 
the eye ikaik- betake a% teaLdien<7 
to mktk and dxoUery; and an up* 
wa«d curve off the lip that ahowad^ 
however the hnmaiL creatoae mig^ 
be debased, it stiUcheairiicid its gcand 
ehaiacteristaa —the propensity^ to 
laughter. 

The garb of thk daau. Leonaida 
waa bynomeans.off that hnmblena#> 
tare iriuch one might have aappoaeds 
A gown of crimson silk, floonoed and 
fbibekowed to the knaes^ wss tasta- 
fitiiy relieved bya bright yelibw shawl; 
and a pior of Iwavy pendants ^ittoied 
in her ears, which were of th& siai 
pn^MT to Tooeive ^the big words" 
they were in the habit of heariny. 
PrdiMkbly thia fineiy had its^xrigin In 
th& polky of her guests, wka had 
seen enongh of liib to know that age^ 
whieh tamea ail other paasLona, aenr 
tames ibe paaaion. of dress in a wo? 
man's heart; 

No sooner did the fouf.xevelleni eat 
tiMir eyes upon me timn tibey all 

*'Zxmnd&, Beesr eried the 
of them, ''what cull's thia) IstUam 
bowsing ken for orery eove to<ako9» 
trunk in r 

What ho, my kidd^ I* ctnd JaU^ 
''don't be gliaofla^: lAj ywu'd 
cry beef on a blater;* thai«evai»ft 
bc^ call, and a pai o£ mr«*i^^anA 
moreeipier, ia aa. pretty asiTyhmttJUda- 
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* "Don'tbe angry T WBy ydu'dcry tedTon 
a calf— the man is a good HVawt and a 
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«oiBL as ever fras brought up to ride a 
htme foaled by an acorn." 

Upon this commendatory intro- 
4uetion I was forthwith snrronnded, 
»nd one of the four proposed that I 
should be immediately " elected." 

This motion, which was probably 
no gratifying ceremony, Job negatiyed 
With a dictatorial air, and reminded 
hiA commdea that however they might 
li&dlt oonyenieat to lower themselves 
oecaaionaUy, yeithat tbeiy were genh 
tknien. fihaqiera, and not vulgar 
Cjraekamen. and. dyfitkers, and that^ 
therefiore, they ought to wdcome me 
with the good breeding aj^pcopriate to 
their statioxk. 

Uppa this himiy which was received 
idth jningled laughter and deferenee, 
(for Job seemed to be « man x>f might 
aneng. these Philistines,) the tallest 
4if, thefiet,.who bore the euphonious 
appeUaiion. ef Spidei^shanJbs, politely 
ai^Eed me if I wonld. "blow & cloud 
with him.]" and upon my assent, (for 
X thought such. an.. ocoupiEitiQn would 
hiis the best excuse. for -silence,) he pre- 
■ented jne with a pipe of tobacco, to 
which dame Brimstone appliedalight^ 
and I soon lent my best endeavours to 
darken still £u:ther the.atmosphece 
aiQundus. 

Mn Job Jonson thenbfigaiLariAilly 
to turn the conversationawayfromme 
to the JBlder eon&derates of his crew ; 
these were all spoken of under.certaia 
angular appellations which might 
lieU baffle impertmeni curiosity. The 
same of one- was "the GimleV' ano^ 
ther "Crack Crib/' a thirds " the Ma- 
fpmsi^* a fourth, "Cherry-coloured 
JowL" The tallest of the present 
coMpiinnrwas called (as I before said) 
" Spidor^shanks,"* and. the shortest 
^'Jib Fakeserew;" Job himself waa 
honoured by Hk^venerabUe nomen of 
^ GuineaPig." At last Job explained 
tbe.canae of my ^pearaaee ; viz., his 
wish to pacify Dawson's conscience by 
dressing up one of the pals, whom the 
aumer oould not recognise, aa> an 



"autem bawler," and so obtaining 
him the benefit of the clergy without 
endangering the gang by Ids confes- 
sion. This detail was received with 
great good humour, and Job, watching 
hls-oi^rtunity, soon after rose, and, 
turning to me, said^- 

" Toddle, my bob cull — we must 
track up the dancers and tout the 
sinner." * 

I waated no other hint to leave my 
present situation. 

"^The ruffian cly thee, Guinea Pig» 
for stashing, the lush/' f said Spider- 
flKAtibB^ helping himself out of the 
bowl, which was neady emptj. 

" Stash the lush 1 " t cried Mrs. Brim- 
stone, "n^j and- toddie off to Buggins.* 
Why, you would not be boosing tUl 
llghtman'fi in a square crib like mine^ 
as if you were in a flash panny V 

" That 's bang, up, mort ! " cried Fib.^ 
"A square crib, indeed i ay, squfffe aa 
Mj. Newman's court-yard^— ding4>oy8 
on three sideSy and the crap on the 
fourthJ^g. 

This characteristic witticism w«A 
received with great applause; and 
Jonson, taking a candlestick from the 
fair fingers of the exasperated Mrs. 
Brimstone^ the hand thus conveniently 
released immediately transferred itself 
to Fib's eheeksy wiUi so hearty a 4M>n- 
cussiMi that it almost brought the 
rash jester to the ground. Jonaon 
and I lost notamoBUsnt in taking 
advantage of the confiision this gentle 
remonstrance i^peared to occasion; 
but inatantlyleftthejcoomand elosed 
thedoob 



• " Move» xnjr &oA. faUov* we nuistgo JV 
Btairs* and look at the sinner.*' 

t ** The devil take thee, for stopping the 
drink." 

% **9bapi^ ddnk,a9r, and beoff tobed. 
Ton weuld not be drlnkiBg tiU dagr— in an 
honest Jiousfr tike mine, as if you were in a 
disreputable place." 

S «» That's capital. Aaqnaze crib (honest 
house) I Ay, s^piareas Newgate coach-yard— 
xognee on threeeides»and the gallows on the 
fourth." 
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CHAPTER LXXXm. 

*Tto true tliAt we are in great danger ; 
The greater, therel6re» shonld our courage be.->8BAKSPXABB. 



W« proceeded a ahort way, when 
we were stopped by a door ; this Job 
opened, and a narrow staircase, lighted 
from above by a dim lamp, was before 
us. We ascended, and found ourselves 
in a sort of galleiy : here hung another 
lamp, beneath which Job opened a 
closet. 

** This is the place where Bess gene- 
rally leaves the keys," said he; "we 
shall find them here, I hope." 

So saying. Master Job entered, leav- 
ing me in the passage ; but soon re- 
turned with a disappointed air. 

''The old harridan has left them 
below,** said he; "I must go down 
for them ; your honour will wait here 
tin I return." 

Suiting the action to the word, ho- 
nest Job immediately descended, 
leaving me alone with my own reflec- 
tions. Just opposite to the closet 
was the door of some apartm^it; I 
leant accidentally against it ; it was 
only jyar, and gave way ; the ordinary 
consequence in such accidents, is a 
certain precipitation from the centre 
of gravity. I am not exempt from the 
general lot, and accordingly entered 
the room in a manner entirely contrary 
to that which my natural inelination 
would have prompted me to adopt. 
My ear was accosted by a feint voice, 
which proceeded from a bed at the 
opposite comer: it asked, in the 
thieves' dialect, and in the feeble ac- 
cents of bodily weakness, who was 
there 1 I did not judge it necessary 
to make any reply, but was withdraw- 
ing as gently as possible, when my 
eye rested upon a table at the foot of 
^e bed, upon which, among two or 



three miscellaneous articles, were der 
posited a brace of pistols, and one of 
those admirable swords, made accord- 
ing to the modem military regulation, 
for the united purpose of cut ana 
thmst. The light which enabled m» 
to discover the contents of the room^ 
proceeded from a rush-light placed in 
the grate; this general symptom of iek 
valetudinarian, together with some 
other little odd matters (combined 
with the weak voice of the speaker^ 
impressed me with the idea of having 
intruded into the chamber of some 
sick member of the crew. Embold' 
ened by this notion, and by perceiving 
that the curtains were drawn closely 
around the bed, so that the inmatcj 
could have optical discernment of 
nothing that occurred without, I could 
not resist taking two soft steps to tho 
table, and quietly removing a weapon, 
whose bright face seemed to invite me 
as a long-known and long-tried friend. 

This was not, however, done in so 
noiseless a manner, but what the voice 
again addressed me, in a somewhat 
louder key, by the appellation of 
" Brimstone Bess," asking, with sun- 
diy oaths, "what was the matter?" 
and requesting something to drink, 
I need scarcely say that, as before, I 
made no reply, but crept out of the 
room as gently as possible, blessing 
my good fortune for having thrown 
into my way a weapon with the use of 
which, above all others, I was ac- 
quainted. Scarcely had I regained the 
passage, before Jonson reappeared with 
the keys ; I showed him my treasure 
(for indeed it was of no size to oonceal). 

"Are you mad, sir T said he, *'or 
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do yoa think that the best way to 
avoid suspicion is to walk about with 
a drawn sword in your hand ? I would 
not have Bess see yon for the best dia- 
mond I ever borrowed" With these 
words Job took the sword from my 
reluctant hand. 

" Where did you get it V* said he. 
I explained in a whisper, and Job, 
r&opening the door I had so uncere- 
^loniously entered, laia the weapon 
softly on a chair ihat stood vyiihin 
reach. The sick man, whose senses 
were of course rendered doubly acute 
by illness, once more demanded in a 
fretful tone, who was there ! And 
5ob replied, in the flash language, 
that Bess had sent him up to look for 
her keys, which she imaged she had 
left there. The invalid rejoined by a 
irequest to Jonson to reach him a 
draught, and we had to undergo a far- 
ther delay until his petition was com- 
plied with ; we then proceeded up the I 
passage till we came to another flight 
of steps, which led to a door; Job 
opened it, and we entered a room of 
no common dimensions. 

"This," said he, "is Bess Brim- 
stone's sleeping apartment; whoever 
goes into the passage that leads not 
only to Dawson's room, but to the 
several other chambers occupied by 
such of the gang as require 'paHididar 
care, must pass first through this 
room. You see that bell by the bed- 
aide — I assure you it is no ordinary 
tintinnabulum ; it communicates with 
every sleeping apartment in the house, 
and is only rung in cases of great 
alarm, when every boy must look well 
to himself; there are two more of this 
description, one in the room which we 
have just left, another in the one 
occupied by Spider-shanks, who is our 
watch-dog, and keeps his kennel be- 
low. Those steps in the CQmmon 
room, which seem to lead to a cellar, 
conduct to his den. As we shall have 
to come back through this room, ;ou 
see the difficulty of smuggling Daw- 



son — and if the old dame rung thA 
alarm, the whole hive would be out in 
a moment." 

After this speech, Job led me from 
the room by a door at the opposite 
end, which showed us a passage, simi- 
lar in extent and fashion to the one 
we had left below ; at the very extre- 
mity of this was the entrance to an 
apartment at which Jonson stopped. 

"Here," said he, taking from his 
pocket a small paper book and an 
ink-horn; "here, your honour, take 
these, you may want to note the heads 
of Dawson's confession, we are now at 
his door." Job then applied one of 
the keys of a tolerably sized bunch to 
the door, and the next moment we 
were in Dawson's apartment. 

The room which, though low and 
narrow, was of considerable length, 
was in utter darkness, and the dim 
and flickering light which Jonson 
i held, only struggled with, rather than 
penetrated the thick gloom. About 
the centre of the room stood the bed^ 
and sitting upright on it, with a wan 
and hollow countenance, bent eagerly 
towards us, was a meagre, attenuated 
figure. My recollection of Dawson^ 
whom, it will be remembered, I had 
only seen once before, was extremely 
faint, but it had impressed me with 
the idea of a middle-sized and rather 
athletic man, with a fair and florid 
complexion : the creature I now saw 
was totally the reverse of this idea. 
His cheeks were yellow and drawn in : 
his hand, which was raised in the act 
of holding aside the curtains, was like 
the talons of a famished vulture, so 
thin was it, so long, so withered in its 
hue and texture. 

No sooner did the advancing light 
allow him to see us distinctly, than he 
half sprung from the bed, and cried, 
in that peculiar tone of joy which 
seems to throw off from the breast a 
sufibcating weight of previous terror 
and suspense, "Thank €k)d, thank 
God ! it is you at last ; and you have 
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tocmglit theclergyman-— God blemyov, 
Jonaoii, you sre a true friend ta me,** 

"Cheer up, Dawson,** said J«b; '*I 
hare aaHf^M in this wetihy geatle- 
XUHI, who, I have ao donbt, wUl be «f 
gnat oontfort to yov — but yon must 
be <^Mn with him, aad tell aU." 

" That I wil^that I will," «ried 
DawBon, with a wild and yindictiTe 
ezpreeeion of couateBsnoe — " if it be 
<nil7 to hang kim. Here, Jonson, give 
me yoar hand, bring the light nearer — 
I aay,— -^, the devil — ^the fiend — has 
been hereto-day aad threatened to 
mvrderme ; and I hayelietened, and lis- 
tened, all n^ht, and thonght I heasd 
his et^ along the pauage, and np the 
stairs, and at the door ; but it was no- 
thing. Job, nothing— and yon are eeaie 
at last, good, kind, worthy Job. Oh ; 
'tis so horrible to be left in thednk, 
and not sleep— and in this laige, laige 
room, whieh looks tike etemityatnight 
— and one does iutey saeh sights. Job 
— sneh horrid, horrid sights. 1*0^ my 
wristband, Jonson, and here at my 
Dack, yon wenld think they had bem 
pouring water oyer me, but it's only 
the c<^ sweat. Oh 1 'tis a fearfol 
thing to have a bad eonsoicQcey Job ; 
bat you won't leave me till daylight, 
now, that's a dear, good Job 1 " 

" For shame, Dawson," said Jonson ; 
"phiok up, and be a man; you are 
like a baby frightened by its nurse. 
Here's the clergyman oome to heal 
yoar poor wounded eonsoicBce^ wiU 
you hear him nowP** 

" Yes," said DawB<m; "'yes 4— but 
go out of the room — I can't tell all if 
you 're hwre ; go. Job, go ! — but you 're 
not angry with me— I don't mean to 
offend you." 

" Angry ! " said Job; " Loid help 
the poor fellow ! no, to be sure not. 
Ill stay outside the door, till you've 
done with the eletgyman — ^but make 
haste, for the night's afanost over, and 
it's as much as the parson's life is 
worth to stay here after daybreak." 

" I wiilmake haste," said the guilty 



man, tremulonriy; ^but Job,wlieregie 
yen gomg~<what«re yoosMngl 49am 
AeUgkb! hare, J«b, l^ the bedsid*.'* 

Job did as he wns desiredy «ad 
i|aittod'the roen, lewi^ the 4o0r 
not 'soilrmly shut bot^that he nigfeC 
hear, if the penitent ^spoke almi^ 
^very partisalar ef Us oonftartoQ. 

I seated myseif «n the side «f iho 
bed, and taking theakeleten haad t€ 
the nnhappy man, spoked him inHMl 
mesteoaaohitory jmd eemforting wvnii 
I eenld «unnMi to my aesistwaa. 
He seemed grealiy eoe«hed by arf 
effnrts, and «t last impkisedvae to Wt 
him join me in prayer. I fcnrft do^WB, 
and my lips Tuidily ftmad wmls ftv 
that language, whieh, <«diaterv«r ¥• 
the lonnht of oar fidth, seenio, In 
all emotioDB wlMi eme home to 
eur hearts, the most aatund iae>kig< 
of expressing them. It ia Aerv, b^ 
the bed <tf sickBesi^ or rosone^ 
that Ite ministers xrf God hsv« 
their real power! it is her<e tlHt 
tibeir office is indeed -a divine and 
unearthly misuen ; and that in hvaatl^ 
ing balm and eoaoJort, in healing tiM 
broken hearty in raising the cnuhed 
aad degraded spirit— they are th# 
v«iee and omcle of the FATHN^ 
who made us in benenroleBee, aad tM 
judge us in merey 1 Ivose,aBdafter« 
short pause, Dafwson, w1m> expressed 
himself impatient for the eomfort of 
confession, thus began— 

" I have no time, sir, to^speak «f 
the eaaiier part of my life. 1 paoMd 
it upon the laoe^oame, «nd at tha 
gamingtable— ail that waB» I knour^ 
very wroqg :and wieked; hot Iwa»« 
wild, idle boy, sad eager lor angr 
thing like enterprise or miaahtefi 
Well, or, it is now moro thin tiffiM 
years ago since I fintmetwith one 
Tom Thornton ; it was ^ *« boxlag 
match., Tem was ehesen >ciiainnsa^ 
at a sort of cfaib of tin finaicrs vaA 
yeomen; and beinga-livdy, swasing 
fellow, and aceustomed toithe oompai^ 
of gentlemen, was a^creat iisvMxito 
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niih tXi of VB. He was very ciyil to 
jae, and I vas qmte pleaiBed with his 
nottee. I did i&ot^ honreyer, see much 
of him then, nor for more than two 
years afterwards.; hut s<Hne1aonths 
Hgo we met again. I>wa» in very poor 
pircomstaaoes, so was he, and this 
made ns closer Mends than we might 
otherwise have been. He lived agreat 
deal at the gamblisg-honses, and 
&ncied he had discoyered a eertain 
method of winning * at hasaid. So, 
whenever he could noti&ad agentleman 
whom he conld cheat with. £yse diee, 
tricks at cards, &g,, he would go into 
any hell to try his in&lUble .game. 
I did not^ howeyer, pereeiye that he 
made a.good livHig by it : andtheugh 
sometimes, either by that method or 
some other, he had laige avms <S 
money ki his peesessien, yet they were 
spent as soon as aoqmred. The fack 
was, that he was net a man that could 
oyer grow rich; he was extr^nely 
extravagant in all things — krred 
women and drinking, and was always 
stnying to get mto the society of 
people above him. In order to do this, 
he affected great-carelessness of jnon^; 
and if, at a race or a cod^nfight, any 
real gentlemen would go home with 
him, he would insist upon treating 
them to the best of everything. 

" Thus, sir, he was always poor, and 
at his wit's end for means to supply 
his extravaganee. He introduced me 
to three or four genUemen, as he called 
them, but whom I have since found 
to be markers, sharpers, and bhuok- 
legs ; and this set soon dissipated the 
little honesty my own habits of life 
had left me. They never spoke oi 
things by their right names; and, 
therefore, those thix^ never aeemed 
so bad as they really were— to swindle 
a. gentlenum did not sound a .crime 
when it was called 'macing a swell,' 
— nor traniqMvtation a pnniahmettt, 



* ▲ very common delnsloa, both among 
sharpen and thefar jfiey. 



when it was tormed, with a laugh, 
'lagging a cove.' Thus, insensibly, 
my ideas of right and wrong, always 
ohscnre, became perfectly confused : 
and the- habit of treating all crimes 
as subjects of jest in li&miliar con- 
versation, soon made me regard them 
as matters of veiy trifling importance. 

"Well, sir, at Newmarket races, 
this^ring meeting, Thornton and I 
were on tke lo^k €ut . He had come 
do«9n 'to stay, during the races, at a 
house I had just inherited from my 
&ther, bttiwhichwas rather an expense 
to jne than an advantage ; especially 
as my wife, who was an inn-keeper's 
daaghter, was Tevy careless and extra- 
TBgant. It so happened that we were 
both taken in by a jo(^ey, whom we 
had bribed very largely, and were 
•lesecsto a very -considerable amount. 
Amonig other people, I lost to a Sir 
JohnTyrr^. I expressed my vexation 
to Thornton, who told me not to mind 
it, but to toll Sir John that I would 
pay him if he came to the town ; and 
that he was quite sure we could win 
enou^, by his certain game at hazard, 
to pay off my debt. He was so very 
urgent, that I allowed myself to be 
p^nmaded ; thou^ Thornton has since 
told me, that his only motive was to 
prevent Sir John's going to the 
Marquess of Chester's (where he was 
invited) with my lord's party ; and so 
to have 'an opportunity of 'aecomplish- 
img the crime he then meditated. 

'' Accordingly, as l%omton desfa'cd, 
I :adEed :8ir JMm Tyrrell to come 
with me to Newmarket. "Re did so. 
I left hmi, joined 'ThoTBton,tKnd went 
to the gaosbling^ouBe. Here we were 
otgaged in Thornton's sure game, 
when Sir John entered. I went up 
and apologised for not paying, and 
said I would pay him in three months. 
However, -Sir John was very angry, 
and treated ne with such rudeness, 
that the whole table remarked it. 
When he' was gene, I told Thornton 
how hurt and indiftnant I was at Sir 
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John's treatment. He inoenaed me 
Btill more — exaggerated Sir John*B 
conduct — said that I had Buffered the 
grossest insult ; and at last put me 
into such a passion, that I said, that 
if I was a gentleman, I wpuld fight 
Sir John Tyrrell across tiie table. 

''When Thornton saw I was so 
moved, he took me out of the room, 
and carried me to an Jnn. Here he 
ordered dinner, and several bottles of 



wine. I never could bear much drink : I 
he knew this, and artfully plied me 
with wine till I scarcely knew what 
I did or said. He then talked much 
of our destitute situation— affected to 
^ut himself out of the question — said 
he was a single man^ and could easily 
make shift upon a potato — but that 
I was encumbered with a, wife and 
child, whom I could not suffer to 
starve. He then said, that Sir John 
Tyrrell had publicly disgraced me— 
that I should be blown upon the 
course — that no gentleman would bet 
with me again, and a great deal more 
of the same sort. Seeing what an 
effect he had produced upon me, he 
then told me that he had seen Sir 
John receive a large sum of money, 
which would more than pay our debts^ 
and set us up like gentlemen, and, at 
last, he proposed to me to rob him. 
Intoxicated as I was, I was somewhat 
startled at this proposition. However, 
the slang terms in which Thornton dis- 
guised the greatness and dagger of the 
offence, very much diminished both 
in my eyes — so at length I consented. 
''We went to Sir John's inn, and 
learnt that he had just set out: 
accordingly we mounted our horses 
and rode after him. The night had 
already closed in. After we had got 
some distance from the main road, into 
a lane, which led both to my house and 
to Chester Park — ^for the former was 
on the direct way to my lord's — ^we 
passed a man on horseback. I only 
observed that he was wrapped in a 
cloak — but Thornton said, directly we 



had passed him, 'I know thai 
well — ^he han been following Tyrrell ail 
day — ^and though he attempts to Bcreoi 
himself I have penetrated his disgtilBe : 
•^he ia^Tyrrell's mortal enemy.' 

^ ' Should the worst come to fbe 
wont,' added Thornton, (words whidi f 
did not at that moment nnderstftad,) 
' we can make Mm bear the bhane.* 

^' When we had got someway fnrtiier, 
we came up to Tyrrell and a getttl»* 
man, whom, to our great dismay, we 



found that Sir John had joined — €b.e 
gentleman's horse had met with aa 
accident, and Thornton dismonnted to 
offer his assistance. He assured Ute 
gentleman, who proved afterwards to 
be a Mr. Pelham that the horse was 
quite lame, and that he would scarcely 
be able to get it home ; and he then 
proposed to Sir John to accompany 
us, and said that we would put him hi 
the right road ; this offisr Sir- John 
rejected very haughtily, and we rode on. 
<" It's aU up with us,' saidi; <dnee 
he has joined another person.' 

"'Hot at all,' repUed Thornton; 
' for I managed to give the horse a aly 
poke with my knifs ; and if I know 
any thing of Sk John Tyrrell, he n 
much too impatient a spark to owrt 
along, a snail's paee, with any eem- 
panion, especiidly with this heavy 
shower coming on.* 

" ' But,' said I, for I now began to 
recover from my intoxication, and to 
be sensible of the nature of our 
undertaking, ^the moon is up, vad 
unless this shower conceals it. Sir 
John will recognise us; so you see, 
even if he leave the gentleman, it 
will be no use, and we had much 
better make haste home and go to bed.' 
" Upon this, Thornton cursed me 
for a faint-hearted fellow, and said 
that the cloud would effectually hide 
the moon— or, if not — he added — * I 
know how to silence a {»ating tongne.' 
At these words I was greaUy alarmed, 
and said, that if he meditated murder 
as well as robbery, I would have 
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neitUiiigi^iirilieriodoiiilhii. Tbom- 
t<|n TaaghoU, and told me not to ^ a 
fooL While we were UtoB debatiiig; 
a heavy ehower oame on; we Tode 
hastily to a large tree, by the aide of 
a- pond — which, though bare and 
wdUiered, was the nearest shelter the 
ceviKtry afi«cded, and was <mly a 'wety 
sl^ort 4ifitanee from mj house. I 
wiabad to go home— but Thornton 
would not let sxxe, and as I was always 
ia -the habit of yielding, I rsmained 
ykiS^ }am, though Teiy vehietaDldy, 
iH»dev<the tree. 

^' Presently, we heard Ihe trampling 
ofa^fawwe. 

^' ' it Is he— it is he,' eded Thornton 
^1^ & Bw^age toBo of ezcdtsfion--* 
'«aMljalone{--^Be jfeady-»-we mnst 
xiu^kO a mah — I wiU be the one to 
bid him te delirer--7eii h(M yonr 
t«ig«e.' 

.'< The eloads and rain hadfio oveiv 
esAt the night, that^ although it was 
not jBeifo^dar^, it was sufficiently 
obscure to soreen onr coBntenanoes. 
Jnsir as Tyrrell approached Thornton 
dac&ed ferwaxd, and cned, in aieigned 
Yoiee— ' Stand, on your peril !' I fol- 
lowed, and we w^re -now both by ^ 
John's slde« 

^- He -attempted to push by ns — ^bnt 
^emton aeized him by the aim — 
there was a stout strotggle, in'whieh, 
asyet^Ihadnodiaire; at last^ l^frrell 
got loose from l^omton, and I seized 
him — ^he set spurs to his horse, which 
was a yery spirited and strong animal 
— -itr reared npwards, and Yery nearfy 
broaght me and my horse to the 
gnrand — at that instant, Thomton 
stmek the Tmfortnnate man a violent 
blow aoross tiie head with the bott- 
end of hie heavy whip — Sir John^ hat 
had &Ilen before in ^be straggle, and 
1^ blow was so stnnning that it 
felled him npon the spot. Thornton 
dismoanted, and made m do the 
same— ^ There is no time to lose,' said 
he; 'let us drag ham from the road- 
side, and tifle him.' We aooordin^y 
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carried him (he was sfnll senseless) to 
the jide of the pond before mentioned. ' 
While we were searching for the 
money l^omton spoke of, the storm 
ceased, and the moon broke out — ^we 
were -detained some moments by the 
aceident of T^^^relTs having trans- 
ferred his pocket-bocA: from the 
poeket Thomton had seen him put it 
in on the raee-grotmd to an inner one. 

*' We had just discoreied, and seized 
the poeket-bsok, when Sir John awoke 
from his sweon, and his eyes opened 
upon Thomton, who was still bending 
over him, and looking at the contents 
of the book to see that all was right ; 
the moonlight leftTyrrell in no doubt 
as to our persons; and struggBng' 
hard to get np, he cried, 'I know 
you ! I know you ! you shall hang for 
this.' No sooner had he uttered this 
imprudence, than it was all over with, 
him. *We will see that. Sir John," 
said Thornton, setting his knee upon 
l^irelFs chest, and nailing him down. 
While thus employed, he told me to 
feel in his coat-pocket for a case^ 
knife. 

"'For Qod's sake,' cried Tyrrell,. 
wi& A tone cf agonising terror which 
haunts me stSl, ' spare my life ! ' 

" * It is too late,' said Thomton, 
deSberstely, and taking the knife 
from my hands, he plunged it into Sir 
John's side, and as the blade was too 
short to readi the vitals, Thomton 
drew it backwards and forwards to 
widen the wound, l^jrrrell was a strongs 
man, and still continued to straggle- 
«nd eall out for mercy — Thomtoa 
drew out the knifo — Tyrrell seissed it 
by the blade, and his fingers were cut 
through before Thomton could snatch 
it from his grasp; the wretched 
gentleman -flien saw all hope was 
over: he uttered one loud, sharp 
cry of despair. Thornton put one hand 
to his mouth, and with the other 
gashed his tiliroat frvm ear to ear. 

'^ ' You have done for him and for 
us now,' said I, as Thomton slowly 
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rose from the body. ' No/ repHed he, 
' look, he Btill xnoyes ; ' and snre 
enoagh he did, bat it was in the last 
agony. However, Thornton, to make 
all sure, plunged the knife again into 
his body : the blade came in contact 
with a bone, and snapped in two: 
BO great was the yi<denee of the Mow, 
that, instead of remuning in the 
fleshy tiie broken piece fell npon the 
ground among the long fern and grass. 

"While We were employed in 
aeartbing for it, Thornton, whose ears 
were much sharper than mine, caught 
the sound of a horse. 'Mount! 
mount !' he cried, ^and let ns be Off 1' 
We sprung upon our horses, and rode 
away as ftst as we could. I wished 
to go home, as it was so near at hand ; 
but Thornton insisted on making to 
an old shed, about a quarter of a mile 
across the fidds: thither, therefore, 
we went." 

" Stop," said I : "What did Thornton 
do with the remaining part of the 
case-knife 1 Did he throw it away, or 
carry it with him r 

" He took it with him,** answered 
Dawson, " for his name was engrared 
on a silver plate on the handle $• and 
he was therefore t^raid of throwing it 
into the pond, as I advised> lest at 
any time it should be discovered. 
Close by the shed there is a plantation 
of young firs of some extent : Thornton 
and I entered, and he dug a hole with 
the broken blade of the knife, and 
buried it, covering up the hold again 
with the earth." 

" Describe the place,** said I. Daw- 
son paused, and seemed to recollect. 
I was 'on the very tenterhooks of 
suspense, for I saw with one glance all 
the importance of his reply. 

After some moments, he shook his 
head : " I cannot describe the place," 
said he, " for the wood is so thick ; 
yet I know the exact spot so well, 
that, were I in any part of the 
plantation, I could point it out 
immediately." 



I told him to pause again, and 
recollect himself; and at all events, 
totrp to indicate the place. However, 
his account was so confoised and 
perplexed, that I was forced to give 
up the point in despair. And he 
continued. - 

" After we had done this, Thornton 
told me to hold the horses, and said 
he would go alone, to spy whether we 
might return ; accordingly he did so, 
and brought back word^'in^bout half 
an hour, that he had crept cautiously 
along till in sight of the place, and 
then, throwing himself down on his 
f^e by the ridge of a bank, had 
observed a man (who he was sure was 
the person withir cloak w^liad passed, 
and who, he said, was Sir Reginald 
Glanville) niount his horse on the 
very spot of the murder, and ride off, 
while another person (Kr. Pelham) 
appeared, and also discovered the fatal 
place. 

" ' There is no doubt now,* said he, 
'that we shall have the hue-and-cry 
upon us. However, if you are- ^launch 
aiid stout-hearted, no possible danger 
can eome to us; for you may leave 
me alone to throw the whole guilt 
upon Sir Begins^d Glanville.' 

"We then mounted^ and rode 
home. We stole up stairs by the back 
waj^. Thornton's linen, und hands 
were stsoned with blood. The former 
he took off, locked up carefully, and 
burnt the first opportunity : the latter 
he washed ; and, that the water might 
not lead to detection, drank it We 
then appeared as if nothing had 
occurred, and learnt that Mr. Pelham 
had been to the house ; but as, very 
fortunately, our out-buildings had 
been lately robbed by some idle people, 
my wife and servants had refiised to 
admit him. I was thrown into great 
agitation, and was extremely fi^ht- 
ened. However, as Mr. Pelham had 
left a message that we were to go to 
the pond, Thornton insisted upon our 
repairing there to avoid suspicion.** 
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DawBon then proceeded to say, that> 
on their return, as he was still ex.- 
ceedingly nervous, Thornton insisted 
OB his going to bed. When our party 
from Lord Chester's camo to the house, 
Thornton went into Dawson's room, 
and made him swallow a large tumbler 
of brandy f' this intoxicated him so 
as to make him less sensible to his 
dangerous situation. Afterwards, when 
the pii$^« was fou^d) which circum^ 
stance ThpmtoB communicated to 
him, along with that of the threatening 
letter s^&t by GlanyUle to the deceased, 
whifth was discovered in Tyrrell's 
pocket book, Dawson rocovered cou- 
rage, and justice being entirely thrown 
on 1^, wrong seent, he managed to pass 
his examination without suspicion. 
He then went to town wltb- Thornton, 
and constantly attended ''the club" 
to which Jonson had before intro- 
duced him ; at first, among his new 
comrades, and while the novel flush 
of the money he had so fearfully 
acquired, lasted, he partially succeeded 
in stifling his remorse. But the suc- 
cess of crime is too contrary to nature 
to continue long ; his poor wife^ whom,, 
in spite of her extravagant, and his 
dissolute habits^ he seemed really to 
love, fell ill, and died ; on her death- 
bed she revealed the suspicions she 
had farmed of his crime, and said that 
those suspicions had preyed upon, 
and finally destroyed her health : this 
awoke him from the guilty torpor of 
his conscience. His share of the mo- 
ney, too, the greater part of which 
Thornton had bullied out of him, was 
gone. He fell, as Job had said, into 
despondency and gloom, and oft^n 
spoke to Thornton so forcibly of his 
remorse, and so earnestly of his gnaw- 
ing and restless desire to appease his 
mind, by surrendering himself to jus- 
tice, that the fears of that villain grew, 
at length, so thoroughly alarmed, as 

^ A common practice with thieves who 
fear the weak nerves of their accomplices. 



to procure his removal to his present 
abode. . 

It was here that his real punishment 
commenced ; closely confined to his 
apartment, Ski the remotest comer of 
the house, his solitude was never bro- 
ken but by the short and hurried 
visits of his female gaoler, and (worse 
even than loneliness) the occasional in- 
vasions of Thornton. There appeared 
to be in. that abandoned wretch, what, 
for the honour of human nature, is but 
rarely found, viz. a love of em, not for 
its objects, but itself. With a malig- 
mty, doubly fiendish from its inutility, 
he forbade Dawson the only indul- 
gence he craved — a light during the 
dark hours; and not only insulted 
him tor his cowardice, but even added 
to his terrors by threats of eflfectually 
silencing them. 

These fears had so wildly worked 
upon the man's mind, that prison it- 
self appeared to him an elysium to 
the hell he endured : and when his 
confession was ended, and I said, " If 
you can be freed from this place, 
would you repeat before a magistrate 
all that you have now told- mel" he 
started up in delight at the very 
thought. In truth, besides his re- 
morse, and that inward and impelling 
voice which, in all the annals of % 
murder, seems to urge the criminal 
onwards to the last expiation of his 
g^ilt — ^besides these, there mingled in 
his mind a sentiment of bitter, yet cow- 
ardly, vengeance, against his inhuman 
accomplice; and perhaps he found 
consolation for his own &te, in the 
hope of wreaking upon Thornton's 
head somewhat of the tortures that 
ruffian had inflicted upon him. 

I had taken down in my book the 
heads of the confession, and I now 
hastened to JTonson, who, waiting with- 
out the door, had (as I had anticipated) 
heard all 

" You see," said I, " that, however 
satisfactory this recital has been, it 
contains no secondary or innate proofs 
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to confirm it ; the only eridence with 
which it could famish us, would be 
the remnant of the broken knife, en- 
grayed with Thornton's name; but 
yoahare heard fromDawBon's account, 
how impossible it would be in an ex- 
te&aiTe wood, for any one to discover 
the spot but himself. Tou will agree 
with me, therefore, that we must not 
leave this house without Dawson.** 

Job changed colour slightly. 

" I see as clearly as you do," said he, 
''that it will be necessary for my an- 
nuity, and your friend's full acquittal, 
to procure Dawson's personal evidence, 
but it is late now ; the men may be 
still drinking below; Bess may be still 
awake and stirring; even if she 
sleeps, how could we pass her room 
witiiout disturbing her 1 I own that 
I do not see a chance of effecting his 
escape to-night, without incurring the 
most probable peril of having our 
throats cut. Leave it, therefore, to me 
to procure his release as soon as possi- 
ble—probably to-morrow, and let us 
now quietly retire, content with what 
we have yet got.** 

Hitherto I had implicitly obeyed 
Job : it was now my turn to com- 
mand. "Look you,". said I, calmly 
but sternly, " I have come into this 
house under your guidance, solely to 
procure the evidence of that man ; the 
evidence he has, as yet, given may 
not be worth a fitraw ; and, since I 
have ventured among the knives of 
your associates, it shall be for some 
purpose. I tell you faorly that, whe- 
ther you befriend or betray me, I will 
either leave these walls ^th Dawson, 
or remain in them a corpse.** 

" You are a bold blade, sir,** said 
Jonson, who seemed rather to respect 
than resent the determination of my 
tone, " and we wiU see what can be 
done; wait. here, your honour, while 
I go down to see if the boys are gone 
to bed, and the coast is clear." 

Job descended, assd I re-entered 
Haw&on^ room. When I told him 



that we were resolved, if possible, to 
effect his escape, nothing could exceed 
his transport and gratitude ; tlus wae^ 
indeed, expressed in so mean and ser* 
vile a manner, mixed with so many 
petty threats of vengeance against 
Thornton, that I could scarcely con- 
ceal my disgust. 

Jonson returned^ and beckoned sae 
out of the room. 

*' They are all in bed, sir,** said lie 
— " Bess as well as the r^st ; indeed^ 
the old girl has lushed so wed at the 
bingo, that she sleeps as if her next 
morrow was the day of judgment. 
I have^ also, seen that the strieet-door ia 
still unbarred^ so that, upon the whole, 
we have, perhaps, as good a chance 
to-night as we may ever have agun. 
An my fear is about that cowardly 
lubber. I have left both Bess's doora 
wide open, so we have nothing to do 
but to creep through ; as for me, I am 
an old file, and could steal my way 
through a sick man's room„ Gke a 
sunbeam through a key-hole.** , . . 

"Well/* said I, in the same stfain, 
" I am no elephant, and my dancing: 
master used to tell me I might tread 
on a butterfly's wing without brushing 
off a tint : (poor Coulon ! he little 
thought of the use his lessons would 
be to me hereafter 1 — ) so let q8 b^ 
quick, Master Job.** 

"Stop," said Jonson ; "1 have ycl 
n ceremony to perform with our 
caged bird. I must put a fresh gag 
on his jnouth ; for though, if he es- 
capes, I must kave England, perhaps 
for ever, for fear of the jolly boys, 
and, therefore, care not what he blabs 
about me; yet there are a few fine 
fellows amongst the club, whom I 
would not have hurt for the Indies ; 
so I shall make Haster Dawson take 
our last odJIh — the Devil himself 
would not break that, t think ! Tour 
honour will stay outside the door, 
for we can have no witness while it Is 
administwed* 

Job then entered ; I stood without; 
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—in a few mintites I heard Dawsan!s 
.voice in tlie accents of supplication. 
Soon after Job returned. "The cra- 
ven dog won't take the oath;" said he^ 
"and may my right hand rot above 
ground before it shall turn key for 
him unless he does." But when Daw- 
son saw that Job had left the room,, 
sad withdrawn the light, the con- 
Bcience-Btricken coward came to the 
door, and implored Job to retnm. 
" Will you swear, then ?" said Jonson; 
** I will, I win," was the answer. 

Job then reentered — ^minutes passed 
away — Job re-appeared, and Dawson 
was dressed, and clinging hold of him 
—"All's right r- said he to me, with 
a satisfied air. 

f he oath had been taken — ^what it 
was I know not — but it waa never 
broken.* 

Dawaon aad Job went first — I fol- 
lowed — ^we piuased the passage, and 
came to the chaipber of the peeping 
Mrs. Brimstone. Job bent ^eagerly 
forward to listen, before we stored ; 
he took hold of Dawson's arm, and 
beckoning to me to follow, stole, with a 
step that the blind mole would not 
have heard, across the room. Care- 
fully did the practised thief veil the 
candle he carried with his hand, as he 
now began to pass by the bed. I saw 
tiiat Dawson trembled like a leaf, and 
tiie palpitation of his limbs made his 
step audible and heavy. Just as they 
had haH-way passed the bed, I turned 
my look on Brimstone Bess, and ob- 
ierved with a shuddering thriU, her 
^yes slowly open, and fix upon the 
forms of my oompanioiis. Dawson's 
gaze had been bent in the same direc- 
tion, and when he met the foil, glassy 
stare of the bddame's eyes, he uttered 
a faint scream. This completed our 
danger ; had it not been for that ex- 
clamation, Bess might, in the uncer- 

* Those conyenant with tbe annals of 
Newgate, well know how religionaly the 
oaths of these fearful Freemasonries are 
kept. 



tain vision of drowsiness, have passed 
over the third person, and fancied it 
was only myself and Jonson, in our 
way from Dawson's apartment; but 
no sooner had her ear caught the 
sound, than she started up, and sat 
erect on her bed, gazing at us in min- 
gled wrath and astonishment. 

That was a fearful moment — we 
stood rivetted to the spot ! ''Oh, my 
kiddies," cried Bess, at last finding 
speech, "you are in Queer-street, I 
trow! Plant your stumps. Master 
Guinea Pig ; you are going to stall off 
the Daw's baby in prime twig, ehl 
But Bess stags you^ my cove ! Bess 
stags you." * 

Jonson looked irresolute for one in- 
stant; but the next he had decided. 
" Run, run," cried he, " for your lives;" 
and he and Dawson (to whom fear did 
indeed lend ^wings) were out of the 
room in an izkstant. I lost no time in 
following their example ; but the vigi- 
lant and incensed hag was too quick 
for me; she pulled violently the bell, 
on which she had already placed her 
hand : tiie alarm rang like an echo in 
a cavern; below — around — fiir — near 
— from wall to wall — ^from chamber to 
chamber, the sound seemed multiplied 
and repeated ! and in the same breath- 
ing point of time, she sprang from her 
bed, and seized me, just as I had 
reached the door. 

" On, on; on," cried Jon^on's voice 
to Dawson, aa they had already gained 
the passage, and left the whole room, 
and the staircase beyond, in utter 
daricness. 

With a fiTm,mu8cular, nervous gripe, 
which almost showed a masculine 
strength, the hag chmg to my throat 
and breast ; behind, among someof the 
numerous rooms in the passage we had 
left, I heard sounds, which told too 
plainly how rapidly the alarm had 
spread. A door opened — steps ap- 

* " Halt,-^Master Gainea Pig, you are 
going to steal Dawson away, eh ? Bat 
sees you, my man, Bess sees you ! ** 
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proached — ^myfate aeexned fixed : but 
despair gave me energy : it was no 
time for the ceremonials due to the 
heau S€xe» I dashed Bess to the 
ground, tore myself from her relaxing 
grasp, and fled down the steps with 
all the precipitation the darkness 
would allow. I gained the passage, 
at the far end of which hung the lamp, 
now weak and waning in its socket, 
which, it will be remembered, burnt 
close by the sick man's chamber that 
I had so unintentionally entered. A 
thought flashed upon my mind, and 
lent me new nerres and fresh speed; 
I flew along the passage, guided by 
the dying light. The staircase I had 
left, shook with the footsteps of my 
pursuers. I was at the door of the 
sick thief — I burst it open — seized the 
sword as it lay within reach on 
the chair, where Jonson had placed it, 
and feelkig, at the touch of the fami- 
liar weapon, as if the might of ten 
men had been transferred to my single 
arm, I bounded down the stairp before 
me — passed the door at the bottom,, 
which Dawson had fortunately left 
open — ^flung it back almost upon the 
face of my advancing enemies, and 
found myself in the long passage 
which led to the street-door, in safety, , 
but in the thickest darkness. A light 
flashed from a door to the left ; the 
door was that of the " Common room" 
which we had first entered ; it opened, I 
and Spider-shanks, with one of his I 
comrades, looked forth, the former 
holding a light. I darted by them, 
and, guided by their lamp, fled along 
the passage, and reached the door. 
Imagine my dismay — ^when, either 
through accident, or by the desire of 
my fugitive companions to impede 
pursuit, I found it unexpectedly 
closed ! 

The two villains had now come up 
to me;, close at their heels were two 
more, probably my pursuers from the 
upper apartments. Providentially 



the passage was (as I before said) ex- 
tremely narrow, and as long as no fire- 
arms were used, nor a general rush 
resorted to, I had little doubt of bein^ 
able to keep the ruffians at bay, until I 
had hit upon the method of springing 
the latch, and so winning my escape 
frx)m the house. 

While my kfb hand was employed 
in feeling the laich, I made such good 
use of my right, as to keep my antar 
genista at a safe distance. The one 
who was nearest to me, was Fib Fake- 
screw ; he was armed with a weapon 
exactly dmilar to my ow9« The whole 
passage rung with oaths and threats. 
"Crash the cull— down with him—- 
down with him before he dubs the 
jigger. Tip him the degan^ Fib, £ake 
him through and through ; if he pikes, 
we shall all be scragged."* 

Hitherto, In the confiision^ I had 
not been able to reeal Job's instme- 
tions in opening the latch ; at last I 
remembered, and pressed the screw — 
the latch rose — I opened the door; 
but not wide enough to escape through 
the aperture. The ruffians saw my 
escape at hand. "Bush the l>t — 
cove ! rush him ! " cried the loud voice of 
one behind ; and, at the word. Fib was 
thrown forwards upon the extended 
edge of my blade ; scarcely with an 
effort of my own arm the sword en- 
tered his bosom, and he fell at my feet 
bathed in blood; the motion which 
the men thought would prove my de- 
struction, became my salvation ; stag- 
gered ■ by the fall of their companion, 
they gave way: I seized advantage 
of the momentary confusion — threw 
open the door, and, mindful of Job's 
admonition, ttamed. to the right, and 
fled onwards, with a rapidity which 
baffled and mocked pursuit. 

* ** Kill the fellow, down with him before 
he opens the door. Stab him, through and 
through ; if he gets off we shall ail be 
hanged." 
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CHAPTER LXXXIV. 
Hie Tlani secat ad nayes sootoflque revisit— Viroil. 



The day had already dawned, but 
all was still and silent; my footsteps 
smote the solitary pavement with a 
strange and uianswered sound. Ne- 
Terthelessy though all pursuit had long 
ceased, I still continued to run on 
mechanicaAy, till, faint and breathless, 
I was forced to pause. I looked round, 
but could recognise nothing familiar 
. in the narrow and. filthy streets ; oven 
the names of them were to me like an 
nnknown language. After a brief 
jest I renewed my wanderings, and at 
length, came to an alley, called River 
Lane ; the name did not deceive me, 
but brought me, after a short walk to 
the Thames ; there, to my incxpres^ 
Bible joy, I discovered a solitary boajb- 
man, and transported myself forthwidi 
to the Whiteh^Hstairs. 

Never, I ween, did gay gallant, in 
the decaying part of the season, arrive 
at those stairs for the sweet purpose 
of accompanying his own mistress, or 
another's wife to green Richmond^ or 
sunny Hampton, with more eager and 
animated deHght than I felt when 
rejecting the arm of the rough boat- 
man, and leaping on the weU-known 
stones. I hastened to that stand of 
^'jarvies" which has often been the 
hope and shelter of belated member 
of St. Stephen's, or bewetted fugitive 
from the Opera — startled a sleeping 
coachman, — ^flung myself Into his ve- 
hicle, — and descended at Mivart's. 

The drowsy porter surveyed, and 
told me to be gone ; I had forgotten, 
till then, my strange attire. " Pooh, 
my friend,*' sud I, "may not Mr. Pel- 
ham go to a masquerade as well as his 
betters]" My voice and words under 
ceived my Cerberus, and I was ad- 



mitted; I hastened to bed, and no 
sooner had I laid my head on my 
pillow, than I fell fast asleep. It must 
be confessed, that I had deserved 
" tired Nature's sweet restorer.'* 

I had not been above a couple of 
hours in the land of dreams, when I 
was awakened by some one grasping my 
arm : the events of the past night were 
so fresh in my memoiy, that I sprung 
up, as if the knife was at my throat — 
my eyes opened upon the peaceful 
countenance of -Mr. Job Jonson. 

" Thank Heaven, sir, you are safe f 
I had but a very £unt hope of finding 
you here when I came.*' 

/* Why,** paid I, rubbing my eyes, 
*^ it js very true that I am safe, honest 
Job : but» I believe, I have few thanks 
to give, ffou for a circumstance so 
peculiarly agreeable to myself. It 
would have saved me much trouble, 
and your worthy friend, Mr. Fib 
Fakescrew, some pain, if yon had left 
the clooropen — ^instead of shutting 
me np with, your dvb, as you are 
pleased to call it r* 

"Very true, sir," said Job, "and 
I am extremely sorry at the accident ; 
it was Dawson who shut the door, 
through utter unconsciousness, though 
I told him espe<^ly not to do it — 
the poor dog d[id not know whether he 
was on his head or Ms heels." 

" Yon have got him safe,** said I, 
quickly. 

" Ay, trust me for that, your honour. 
I have locked him up at home while I 
came here to look for you." 

" We will lose no time in transfer- 
ring him to safer custody,** said I, 
leaping out of bed.; " but be off to 
Street directly.** 
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" Slow and sure, sir," answered 
Jonson. " It is for you to do what- 
ever yon please^ but my part of the 
business is over. I shall sleep at 
Dover to-night, and breakfast at Calais 
to-morrow. Perhaps it will not be 
very inconvenient to your honour to 
furnish me with my first quarter's 
annuity in advance, and to see that 
the rest is duly paid into Lafitte*s, at 
Paris, for the use of Captain de Courcy. 
Where I shall live hereafter is at pre- 
sent uncertain; but I dare say there 
will be few comers except old England 
and new England in which I shall not 
make merry on your honour's bounty,** 

" Pooh ! my good fellow," rejoined 
I, " never desert a countiy to which 
your talents do such credit; stayhere^ 
and reform on your annuity. If ever 
I can accomplish my own wishes, I 
Mil consult yours still farther; for I 
shall always think of your services 
with gratitude, — ^though you did shut 
the door in my &ce." 

"1^0, sir," replied Job— "life is a 
blesfflng I would fain exyoy afew years 
longer ; and, at present, my sojourn in 
England would put it woMly in dan- 
ger of ' diib law J Besides^ I begin to 
think that a good character i& a very 
agreeable thing, when not too trou- 
blesome : and, as I have none left in 
England, I may as well make the 
experiment abroad. If your honour 
will call at the magistrate's, and take 
a warrant and an officer, for the pur- 
pose of ridding me of my charge, at 
the very instant I see my responsibility 
at an end I will have the honour of 
bidding you adieu." 

''Well, as ^ou please," said L — 
"Curse your scoundrel's cosmetics! 
How the deuce am I ever to regain 
my natural complexion] Look, ye, 
sirrah ! you have painted me with a 
long wrinkle on the left side of my 
mouth, big enough to engulf all the 
beauty I ever had. Why, water seems 
to have no effect upon it ! " 

" To be sure not, sir," said Job, 



calmly — " I should be but a .poor 
dauber if my paints washed off with a 
wet sponge." 

"Grant me patience!" cried I, in 
a real panic: "how, in the name of 
Heaven, are they to wash off! Am I, 
before I have reached my twenty-third 
year, to look like a methodist parson 
on the wrong side of fort^r^ you Tftaegl I " 

" The latter question, your honour 
can best answer," returned J<^ "With 
regard to the former, X have an mugn^ott 
hei«, iTyou will suffbr m^ to apply Ut 
which will remove all other colcnus 
than those which aatue haB> beet^wed 
upon you." 

With that. Job produced a small 
box ;. and,, after a brief submi3Bioii to 
his skill, I had the ineffable Joj ^ 
beholding myself restored to my ori- 
ginal state. Nevertheless, my delight 
was somewhat checked by.l^e loss of 
my curls: I thanked Heaven, how- 
ever, that the damage had been sus- 
tained c^fter Ellen's acceptation of my 
addresses. A lover confined to ^ne, 
should not be too destructive, for fear 
of the consequences to the remainder 
of the female world : — compassion is 
ever due to the fair sex. 

Mj toilet being concluded, Jod^n 
and I repaired to the miagistrate's. 
He waited at the comer c^the street, 
while I entered the house — ' 

(•Twenr Tain to tell ifftat shook the holy 

"Maa, 
Wbo lookfldr set IO(«inglf» at tkat divaa.** 

Having summoned to my aid the 
redoubted Mr. ■ > of mulberry- 

cheeked recolleetion, we entered a 
hackney coach, and drove to Jonson's 
lodgings, Job mounting guard on the 
box. 

" I think, sir," said Mr. r, look- 
ing up at the man of two virtues, 
"that I have had the pleasure of 
seeing that gentleman before." 

" Very likely," said I ;" he is a 
young man gn^eatly about town." 

When we had safely lodged Dawson 
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(wlib sea&ed mor^eollected, and even 
eoiuRigeaas, than I had expected) in 
the coaeh. Job beckoned me into a 
IHitle padonr. I signed him a draft 
tm my bankers for one hundred 
poimdfr— l^ongh at that tim^ it was 
like letHing the last drop from my 
S^c^KG^^MUtdfidtfafnlly promised, should 
Dawson's evidence procure the desired 
end (of which indeed, there was now 
no doubt,) that the annuity should 
be regularly paid, as he desired. We 
then took an affectionate &rewe]l of 
each other. 

« Adieu, Bir !" said Job, "I depart 
into anewworld — Ihat of honest men !" 

*' If so," said I, " adiett indeed ! — 
for on this earth we shall never meet 
again!" 

• We>pei!(imed to — Street. As I 
mui desQSfiiding from the ooach, a 
UmiA9i wrapped from head to foot in 
a <doftk>' eione eagerly up to me, and 
flvlztd me by the arm. "Fot God's 
flake," said sh6, In^a low, hurried Toice, 
" eome aside, and speak to me for a 
aliigle moment." Oonngsding Dawson 
t« th»Bele ehttrge of tite o&c^,! did 
a» I was desoed. When' we had got 
some paoes down ihe street, the 
ftuale stopped. Though she hdd her 
veil elosely drawn orer her &ce, her 
YitActt and air wete not to be mistaken : 
I knew her at onoe. '' Ghmville/' said 
ahe, with great agitation, " Sir Regi- 
nald Glanvllle ; teU me, is he in real 
danger 1" She stopped. idi4»t*-<he 
eoold say no more. 

''Itrastnot!" said I, appearing not 
to zeeognise the speaker. 

''I triiBt^ notl" she repeated; "is 
that all 1 " And then the passionate 
feelings of ker sex overcoming every 
t>tlier consideration, she seized me by 
fhe hand, and said — " Oh, Mr. Pelham, 
for mercy's sake, telL me^ is he in the 
power of that vSQain Thornton } You 
need disguise nothing frem me; I 
know all the fktal history." 

* Compose yourself, dear, dear Lady 
BosenriUe," said I, aoothin^^y; <'fi>rit 



is in rain any longer to affect not to 
know you. Glanville is safe ; I have 
brought with me a witness whose 
testimony must release him." 

"God bless you, God bless you I* 
said Lady Boseville, and she burst 
into tears; bjit she dried them directly, 
and recovering some portion of that 
dignity which never long forsakes a 
woman of virtuous and educated mind, 
she resumed, proudly, yet bitterly^ 
" It is no ordinary motive, no motive 
which you might reasonably impute 
to me, that has brought me here. 
Sir Reginald Glanville can never be 
any thing more to me than a friend — 
but, of all friends, the most known 
and valued. I learned from his 
servant of his disappearance ; and my 
acquaintance with his secret history 
enabled me to account for it in the 
most fearful manner. In short, I — I — 
but explanations are idle now; you 
will never say that you have seen me 
here, Mr. Pelham : you wUl endeavour 
even to forget it — ferewelL" 

Lady RoseviUe, then drawing her 
doak closely round her, left me with 
a fleet and light step, and, turning the 
comer of the street, disappeared, 

I returned to my charge : I demanded 
an immediate interview with the 
magistrate. ''I have come," said I, 
" to redeem my pledge, and procure 
the acquittal of the innocent." I then 
briefly related my adventures, only 
concealing (according to my promise) 
all description of my help-mate. Job ; 
and prepared the worthy magistrate 
for ihe confession and testimony of 
Daws(m. That unhappy man had just 
concluded his narration, when an 
officer entered, and whispered the 
magistrate that Thornton was in 
waiting. 

"Admit him," swd Mr. , 

aloud. Thornton entered with his 
usual easy and swaggering air of 
effirontery : but no sooner did he set 
his eyes upon Dawson, than a deadly 
and withering change passed over 
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his coantenance. Dawson could not 
bridle the cowardly petulance of his 
spite. "They know all, Thornton!" 
said he, with a look of triamph. The 
Tillain turned slowly from him to us, 
muttering something we could not 
hear. He saw upon my &ce, upon 
the magistrate's, that his doom was 



sealed: his desperation gave him 
presence of mind, and he made a 
sadden rush to the door ; — ^the officers 
in waiting seized him. Why should 
I detail Uie rest of the scene 1 He 
was that day fully committed for trials 
and Sir Re^nald Glanville honourably 
released, and unhesitatingly acquitted. 



CHAPTER LXXXV. 

Un hymen qu'on souhaite 
Entre les gens comme noos est choee bientdt-faite* 
Je te veuz ; me veux-ta de m6me ?— Moiurk. 

Bo may he res^ his faalta lie gently on hhn.<^HAR8PXABC. 



The mam interest of my adyentores 
—if, indeed, I may flatter myself 
that they ever contained any — ^is now 
over; the mystery is explained, the 
innocent acquitted, and the guilty 
condemned. Moreover, all obstacles 
between the marriage of the unworthy 
hero with the peerless heroine being 
removed, it would be but an idle 
prolixity to linger over the preliminary 
details of an orthodox and customa]ry 
courtship. Nor is it for me to dilate 
upon the exaggerated egressions of 
gratitude, ifi which the affectionate 
heart of GlwivUle founid vent foi; my 
fortuQikte .exertions on his behalf. He 
. was not willing that any ^praise to 
which I might be entitled for them, 
should bftjlost. He narrated to Lady 
GlanviUe and Ellen my adventures 
with the comrades of the worthy Job; 
from the lips of the mother, and the 
eyes of the dear sister, came my 
sweetest ad4ition to the good fortune 
which had made mie the instrument of 
Glanvill^'s safety and acquittal: > I was 
notcondeinned to along protraction 
of that time, which, if it be justly 
, termed' thf happiest of' our lives, wCf 
(viz. all true Ipversy) through that 
.peTversiity comn^on to human, nature, 
most^4en1iy,.w?i^h.>o .^crxAinatje...., . 



On that day month which saw 
Glanville's release, my bridals were 
appointed. Beginald was even more 
eager than myself in pressing for an 
early day; flriply penuaded that his 
end was rapidly approaching, h& jnost 
prevailing desire was to wUni^ our 
union* This wish, and the interest 
he took in our happiness^ gaye him 
an energy and- animaJbion w)uch^ im- 
pressed us with the deepest .nopes for 
his ultimate recovery ; and the &tal 
disease to which he wajsf aprey^ ^ursed 
tl^ fondness of opr hearts ifjr the 
bloom of cheek, and brightnp^ jOl eye, 
with which it veiled.its deseUong and 
gathering progre^ , , / 

From the eyehtful day on which 1 

had. seen Lady Rosevill^ in 

Stre.et, we had not iflet. ,^e had 
shut herself up. in her splend^. hom^ 
and the newspapers t^ezpM witl^^^^^grpt 
aii the reported illness a^d ,9^aiB 
seclusion of one. whose^ j^^ ^an^ 
gaieties had fiirnished tUemii^tii tiieur 
brightest pages. Th^ onhj qne ad- 
mitted to her was Ellen* fvo.]^^ she 
had for some time ma^e ,i^o. jae^t/'j^f 
her attachment— and froiji fiier ttie , 
daily news of Sir ie^aldV ^^e^tli 
was asceirtained. Several times^'wieh 
v%t a late hour I left (JJ^yiliys.apiir^ 
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ments^ I passed tlie figure of a woman, 
closely muffled, and apparently watch- 
ing before his windows — ^which, owing 
to the adyance of summer, were nerer 
closed — ^to catch, perhaps, a Tiew of 
his room, or a passing glimpse of his 
emaciated and fiiding figure. If that 
sad and lonely vigil was kept by her 
whom I suspected, deep, indeed, and 
mighty was the loye, which could so 
humble the heart, and possess the 
spirit, of the haughty and high-bom 
Countess of Roseville ! 

I turn to a yery difflsrent personage 
in this v6rUable Mstoire, My father 
and mother were absent at Lady H/s 
when my marriage was fixed ; to both 
of them I wrote for their approbation 
of my choice. From Lady Frances 
I received the answer which I sub- 
join: — 



a 



Mt deabest Sok, 

" Your father desires me to add his 
congratulations to mine, upon the, 
election you have made. I shall hasten 
to London, to be present at the cere- 
mony. Although you must not be 
ofiended with me, if I say, that with 
your person, accomplishments, birth, 
and (above all) high ton, you might 
have chosen among the loftiest and 
wealthiest families in the oountry; yet 
I am by no means displeased or disap- 
pointed with your future wife. To say 
nothing of the antiquity of her name, 
(the Glanvilles intermarried with the 
Pelhams, in the reign of Henry II.) it 
is a great step to future distinction to 
marry a beauty, especially one so cele- 
brated as Miss Glanville — ^perhaps it 
is among the surest ways to the 
cabinet. The forty thousand pounds 
which you say Miss Glanville is to 
receive, make, to be sure, but a slender 
income; though, when added to your 
own fortune, that sum in ready money 
would have been a great addition to 
the Glenmorrit property, if your tmcW 
— I have no patience with him — had 
not manried again. 



" However yon will lose no time In 
getting into the House — at all events 
the capital will ensure your return for 
a borough, and maintain you com- 
fortably, tUl you are in the adminis- 
tration ; when of course it matters 
very little what your fortune may be 
— ^tradesmen will be too happy to have 
your name in their books ; be sure, 
therefore, that the money is not tied 
up. Miss Glanville must see that her 
own interest, as well as yours, is con- 
cerned in your having the unfettered 
disposal of a fortuile, which, if re- 
stricted, you would find it impossible 
to live upon. Pray, how is Sir Regi- 
nald Glanville? Is his cough as bad 
as ever] By the by, how is his property 
entailed? 

"Will you order Stonor to have 
the house ready for us on Friday, when 
I shall return home in time for dinner ? 
Let me again congratulate you, most 
sincerely, on your choice. I always 
thought you had more common sense, 
as well as genius, than any young man 
I ever knew.: you have shown it in 
this important step. Domestic happi- 
ness, my dearest Henry, ought to be 
peculiarly Bought for by every English- 
man, however elevated his station; 
and when I reflect upon 'Miss Glan- 
ville's qualifications, and her celebrity 
as a beauty, 1 hkve no doubt of your 
possessing the -felicity you deserve. 
But be sure that the fortune is n«t 
settled away from you ;:pooT Sir Regi- 
nald is not (I beHeve) at all covetous 
or worldly, and 'will not, therefore, 
insist upon the point. 

" God bless you, and grant yon evei'y 
happiness. 

'^!5^r, iny, dear Henry, ^ ^] 

" Yo^r veiy^affeotiopate Mother, 

«p. PmHJkif,** 

"P.S. I'think it win h^heitit to 
give out that Miss Glanville has «<^% 
thousand pounds. ' Be sure, th^r^lte, 
that you do not c6nttadiot iMt**'' ^ ^ 
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' The days, the weeks fiew avay. Ah, 
happy days ! yet I do not regret while 
I recal you t He that loves much, 
fears eyen in his best founded h(^es. 
What were the anxious longings for 
a treasure— in my view only, not in 
my possession— to the deep joy of 
finding it for ever my own. 

The day arrived — ^I was yet at my 
toilet, and Bedos, in the greatest con- 
fusion ; — (poor fellow, he was as happy 
as myself ! ) when a letter was brought 
me, stamped with the fordgn post 
mark. It was. from the exemplary 
Job Jonson, and though I did not 
even open it on that day, yet it shall 
he more favoured by the reader — ^viz,, 
if he will not pass over, without reading, 
the following eflfusion : — 

« Sue de» MonliBg, TSif, — , Paiit. 
''HoKOTJiEi) Sib, 

" I arrived in Paris safely^ and read- 
ing in the Bnglish papers the full suc- 
cess of our enterprise, as well as in 
the Morning Post <^ the — ^th, your 
approaching marriage with Miss Glan- 
viUfir I cannot refrain from the liberty 
of congratulating you upon both, as 
well as of reminding you of the exact 
day on which the first quarter of my 

annuity will be due : — ^it is the 

of — J for I presume^ your honour 
kindly made me & present of the draft 
for one hundred pounds, in order to 
pay my travelling expenses. 

** I find thai the boys are greatly 
ineensed against me ; but as Bawson 
was too mnch bound by his oath to 
betray a tittle against them, I trust I 
shall ttUisnately pa4dfy the ciub, and 
return to England. A true patriot, 
sir, never loves to leave his native 
country. Even were I compelled to 
vii^t Yan Diemen's Land, the ties of 
birthi-plAQe would be so strong as to 
induce me to seize the first oppor- 
tunity of retunuBg \ I am not, your 
honour, very fond of the French — 
they are an idle, Mvolotts» penurious, 
poor naticm. Only thii^, sir^ the 



other day I saw a gentleman of ths 
most noble air secrete something at a 
cafi, which I eould not clearly dis- 
cern: as he wrapped it carefullj in 
paper, before he placed it in his 
pocket, I judged th^tit was a silrer 
cream ewer at least; acecj^din^y, I 
followed him out, and from pure cnri- 
osity — ^I do assure your honour, it was 
from no other motive — ^I transfeix^ 
this purloined treasure to my. own. 
pocket. You wUl imagine^ sii^ the 
interest with which I hastened to at 
l(mely spot in the Tuileriesiy and care- 
fully taking oat the little packet, 
unfolded paper by paper, till I eaaxie. 
to—yes, sir, till I came to— ;|fit« lumps 
of sfiigar! Oh, the French are a 
mean people — a very mean people — I 
hope I shall soon be able tp return to 
England. Meanwhile, I am goUig 
into Holland, to see how those rich 
burghers spend their time and their 
money. I suppose poor Dawson, as 
well as the rascal Thornton, wiE be 
hung before you receive this — ^thqy 
deserve it richly — ^it is aueh feUows 
who di^raee the profession* . He Js 
but a very poor bungler who is forced 
to cut throats as well as poekets. 
And now, your honour, wishing yon 
all happiness with your lady, 
" I beg to remain, 
'' Your very ebedknt humble SerfKnt, 

** FlBDIKAim Di COVBOV, &c lEc" 

Stroek with the joyous countenance 
of my honest valet, as I took mj 
gloves and hat from his hand, I 
could not hdp wishing to bestow 
upon him & Ueaong similar to that I 
was about to posseoi. " Bedos," said 
I, " Bedos^ my good fellow, yon left 
your wife to come to me ; you shall 
not suffer by your fidelity : send fer 
her — ^we wiU find room for her in onr 
future atabliahment." 

The snuling fece of the Frenehman 
underwit a rapid dbai^. **Mafoi!* 
said he, in his own tongue; ''Monsieur 
is too good. An excess of happinsss 
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hardens the heart ; and so, for fear of 
forgetting my gratitude to Providence, 
I will, with Monsieur's permission. 
Buffer my adored wife to remain where 
she is." 

After so pious a reply, I should have 
been worse than wicked had I pressed 
the matter any further. 

I found all ready at Berkeley-square. 
Lady Glanville is one of those good 
persons, who think a marriage out of 
church is no marriage at all; to 
church, therefore, we went. Although 
BeginaJd was now eh reduced that he 
coidd scarcely support the least fatigue, 
he insisted 6n giving Ellen away. He 
was that morning, and had been, for 
the last two or three days, considerably 
better, and our happiness seemed to 
grow less selfish in our increasing hope 
of his recovery. 

When we returned from church, 
our intention was to set off imme- 
diately to Hall, a seat which I 

had Wred for our reception. On re- 
entering the house, Olanville ealled me 
a^de — Ifollowed his infirm and tremu- 
lous steps into a private apartment. 

" Pelham,**^ said he, '* we shall never 
meet again! No matter — you are 
now happy, and I shall shortly be so. 
But there is one office I hare yet to 



request from your friendship ; when I 
am dead, let me be buried by her 
side, and let one tombstone cover 
both/' 

I pressed his hand, and, with tears 
in my eyes, made him the promise he 
required. 

"It is enough," said he; "I have no 
farther business with life. Qod bless 
you, my friend — ^my brother ; do not 
let a thought of me doud your hap- 
piness.'* 

He rose, and we turned to quit the 
room; Glanville was leaning on my 
arm ; when he had moved a few paces 
towards the door, he stopped abruptly. 
Imagining that the pause proceeded 
from pain or debility, I turned my 
eyes upon his countexumce — a fearfiil 
and convulsive change was rapidly 
T^nesang over it— his eyes stared wildly 
upon vacancy. 

"Merciful God-is it— can it bet" 
he said, in a low, inward tone. 

Before I could speak, I felt his hand 
relax its grasp upon my arm — he feU 
upon the floor — I raised him — a smile 
of inefiable serenity and peace was 
upon his lips ; his face was the fac^ 
of an angel, but the spirit had passed 
away! 
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CHAPTER liXXXYI, 

Kow hAveth good day, good men all, 

HaYcth good day, yong and old ; 

Hareth good day, both g eat and small. 

And graunt merd a thousand fold ! 

Oif ever I might full fain I .wold, 

Don ought that were unto your leve, 

Christ keep yon out of car^s cold. 

For now 'tis time to take my ieare^— Old Song. 



SiTS&iL months hare nov elapsed 
eince nvy marriage. I am living 
quietly in the country^ among my 
books, and looking forward with 
calmness, rather than impatience, to 
the time wMch shall again bring me 
before the, world. Marriage with me 
is not that sepulchre of all human 
hope and energy which it often is with 
others. I am not more partial to my 
arm chair, nor more ayerse to shaving 
than of yore. I do not bound my 
prospects to the dinner-hour, nor my 
projects to *' migrations from the blue 
bed to the brown." Matrimony found 
me ambitious ; it has not cured me of 
the passion : but it has concentrated 
what was scattered, and determined 
what was vague. If I am less anxious 
than formerly for the reputation to be 
acquired in society, I am more eager 
for honour in the world ; and instead 
of amusing my enemies, and the 
saloon, I trust yet to be useful to my 
friends and to mankind. 

Whether this is a hope, altogether 
vain and idle ; whether I have, in the 
self-conceit common to all men, (thoii 
wilt perchance add, peculiarly promi- 
nent in myself!) overrated both the 
power and the integrity of my mind 
(for the one Is' bootless without the 
other,) neither I nor the world can yet 
tell. " Time," says one of the fathers, 
"is the only touchstone which dis- 
tinguishes the prophet from the 
boaster." 



Meanwhile, gebUe reader, during 
the two years which I purpose 4ovoting 
to solitude md study, I ghall Hot be 
so occupied with my fields and folios, 
as to become uncourteous to thee. If 
ever thou hast known mo in the city, 
I give thee a hearty invitation to come 
and visit me in the conntry. I pro- 
mise thee that my wines and viands 
shall not disgrace the companion of 
Guloseton ; nor my conversation be 
much duller than my book. I will 
compliment thee on thy horses^ — thou 
shalt congratulate me upon my wife. 
Over old wine we will talk over new 
events ; and, if we flag at the latter, 
why, we will make ourselves amends 
with the former. In short, if thou 
art neither very silly nor very wise, it 
shall be thine own fault if we are not 
excellent friendsr. 

I feel that it would be but poor 
courtesy in me, after having kept 
company with Lord Vincent through 
the tedious journey of these pages, to 
dismiss him now without one word of 
valediction. May he, in the political 
course he has adopted, find all the 
admiration which his talents deserve; 
and if ever we meet as foes, let our 
heaviest weapon be a quotation, and 
our bitterest vengeance a jest. 

Lord Guloseton regularly corres- 
ponds with me, and his last letter 
contained a promise to visit me in the 
course of the month, in order to 
recover his appetite (which has been 
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much relaxed of late) by the country 
tar. 

My uncle wrote to me, three weeks 
since, announcing the death of the 
infant Lady Glenmorria had brought 
him. Sincerely do I wish that his 
loss may be supplied. I haye already 
sufficient fortune for my wants, and 
sufficient Jiope for my desires. 

Thornton died as he had lived — the 
reprobate and the ruffian.' "Pooh," 
said he, in his quaint brutally, to the 
worthy clergyman who attended his 
last mofuents wi(i^ more zeal thaq 
suecess ; - ' Pooh, i/'hat 's the difference 
between gospel and go — spell 1 we 
agree like $ bell and its dapper-*-* 
yoT> 'jre prating while I 'm hanging" 

Dat^oh died in prison, penltentBAd 
In pc^ce. Cowardice, which spoils^ 
the honest man^ often redeems the 
knave. 

JB'rom Lord Dawton I have receive4 
a letter,, requesting me to accept a 
borough (in his gift), just vacated. It 
is a p^ty that generosity — ^such a pro- 
iligal to those who do not want it— 
should often be such a niggard to 
those who do. I need not specify my 
answer. I hope yet to teach. Lord 
Dawton, that to forgive the minister 
is not to forget the affront. Mean- 
while, I am content to bury myself in 
my retreat, with my mote teachers of 
lo^c and legislature, in ordei^, herei- 
after, to justify his lordBhip's good 
opinion of my abilities. Farewell^ 
Brutus, we shall meet at Philippi! 

It is some months since Lady Bose- 
ville left England ; the last news w6 
received of her. Informed us that she 
was living at Sienna, in utt^r seclusion^ 
and very infirm health. 

«< The day drags thro', though storms keep 
cot the Sim, 
And thus the heart wlUhreak, yet brokenly 
lire on.'* 

Poor Lady Glanville! the mother 
of one so beautiful, so gifted, and so 
lost. What can I say of her which 
" you, and you, and you " all who 



are parents, cannot feel, a thousand 
times more acutely, in those recesses 
of the heart too deep for words or 
tears. There are yet many hours in 
which I find the sister of the departed 
in grief that even her husband cannot 

console : and I / my friend, 

my brother, have I forgotten thee in 
death ? I lay down the pen, I turn 
from my employment — thy dog is at 
my feet, and looking at me, as if con- 
scious of my thoughts, with an eye 
almost as tearful as my own. 

But it is not thus that I will part 
from my Reader; our greeting was 
not in sorrow, neither shall be our 
adieus. For thee, who hast gone with 
me through the motley course of my 
confessions, I would fain trust that I 
have sometimes hinted at thy instruc- 
tion, when only appearing to strive 
for thy amusement. But on this I 
will not dwell ; for the moral insisted 
upon often loses its effect; and all 
that I will venture to hope is, that I 
have opened to thee one true, and not 
utterly hacknied, page in the various 
and mighty volume of mankind. In 
this busy and restless world I have not 
been a vague speculator, nor an idle 
actor. While all around me were 
vigilant, I have not laid me down to 
sleep — even for the luxury of a poet's 
dream. Like the school-boy, I have 
considered study as study, but action 
as delight. 

Nevertheless, whatever I have seen, 
or heard, or felt> has been treasured 
in my memory, and brooded over by 
my thoughts. I now place the result 
before you — 

*' Sicut mens est mos, 
Nescio quid meditans nugarum ; -_ 

but not perhaps^ 

^"totusiniUis."* 

Whatever society — ^whether in a 

* " According to my custom, meditating, 
I scarcely know what of trifles ; but no^ 
perhaps, wholly wrapt in them." 
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higher or lower grade — I have por- 
trayed^ in J sketches hare been taken 
rather as a witness than a copyist ; 
for I hare nerer shunned that circle, 
nor that indindual^ which presented 
life in a fresh view, or man in a new 
relation. It is right, however, that I 
should add, that as I hare not wished 
to he an individual satirist;, rather 
than a general observer, I have occa- 
sionally, in the subor^ij^t^^e^aratftek 
(suoh as Rasselton ancTGordoii), taken 
only the outline from truth, and filled 
up the colours at my Idbnxre and my 
will* 
With regard to myaetf I have been 

— ^^■^^^^^— — ^^— — -g— iM^B^ _■! I _wji J m ■■ I II _ ■- 

^ May the Author, as well as the Hero^ be 
parmitted»npon this point, toaolicitattcution 
and bdi«£ In all the lesser ch a racter s , of 
which the ftrtt idea was taken from life, 
espeoiAUy those refened to in the text, he 
has, for reasons perhaps obvious enough 
without the tedium of recital, purposely 
intfodnoed sufBoient variati<m uid addition 
to remove, in his own qplirioB, tiie odimn 
either of a copy or (tf a oarioature. The 
Author thinks it the move necessary in the 
present edition to insist upon this, with all 
honest and sincere earnestness because in 
Ou first it was too much the custom of 
oritioiaa to judge of bis elatohes from a 
xea^mblanae to some supposed orjgInalB,and 
not from adherence to that sole soured of all 
legitimate. imitation—Nature;— Nature as 
exhibited in the general mass, not in the 
lacdated iaBtanoe. It is tha duty of the 



more candid. I have not only shown 
—^non pared manu — ^my faults, but 
(grant that this is a much rarer ex- 
posure) my foibles; and, in my anxiety 
for your entertainment, I have not 
grudged you the pleasure of a laugh — 
even at my .own expense. Forgive 
me, then, if I aoi not. a ikshionable 
hero— foigiVeTtfe^ l^hAve not wept 
over a "Uighted 8pir^,^^T. boasted 
of«a '' BriMb heaft}^ anf^ltow that 
a poan who, in these days of alternate 
Werters and Worthies, is neither the 
one nor the other« is, at least, a novelty 
in print, though, I fear, common 
enough in life. 

And now, my kind reader, having 
remembered the proverb, and in sajy- 
ing one word to thee having said two 
for myself, I will no longer detain thee. 
Whatever thou mayest think of me 
and my thousand fiults^both as an 
author and a man, believe me it is 
with a sincere and afiectlonate widi 
for the accomplishment of my parting 
words, that I bid thee— /arweK / 

■ - ■ 

novelist rather to abstract than to copy :— all 
hnmoiur»-«U individual peouliaritiea an 
his approfnisls and fair materials : not aoara 
the humour Ut and the individucA / Obssr* 
vation diould resemble the eastern bird, 
and, wl^Ue It nourishes itself upon the suction 
of a fhduiondiixmwh aerer be seen to settle 
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